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Chaos 
of  war 
taunts 
Yeltsin 


Janies  Meek  in  Moscow 


LOODSHED and 
doubt  attended 
the  baptism  of 
I Russian  democ- 
racy yesterday 
as  a wooden 
Boris  Yeltsin  slurred  his  way 
through  his  inauguration 
oath  and  his  troops  struggled 
to  win  back  control  of 
Grozny,  the  Chechen  capital 
they  conquered  at  such  terri- 
ble cost  last  year. 

The  boom  of  artillery 
across  the  Moscow  river  in  a 
30-gun  salute  to  honour  Rus- 
sia's newly  sworn-in  presi- 
dent was  answered  a thou- 
sand-fold from  the  charnel 
house  o&  Grozny  as  Russian 
forces  battled  to  break 
through  to  a tiny  garrison 
holding  off  repeated  Chechen 
rebel  assaults  cm  government 
buildings  in  the  city  centre. 

After  a day  of  heavy  fixat- 
ing. some  of  it  hand-to-hand, 
telephone  talks  wore  held  to 
negotiate  a ceasefire  to  enable 
civilians  and  journalists  to  be 
evacuated  from  basements  in 
central  Grozny,  where  they 
have  been  sheltering  since 
the  battle  began. 

Fears  that  Mr  Yeltsin's 
health  will  prevent  him  serv- 
ing a full  four-year  term,  ush- 
ering in  a backstage  power 
struggle  for  a successor,  were 
not  allayed  by  the  president's 
awkward  appearance  at  the 
inauguration  ceremony. 

Ho  strode  sternly  on  to  the 
stage  in  the  Kremlin,  In  front 
of  some  3,000  guests,  and 
stood  stiffly  for  16  minutes, 
swearing  the  oath  with  his 
hand  on  a copy  of  the  consti- 
tution. He  spoke  slowly  and 
slurred  his  words  os  he 
undertook  to  “loyally  serve 
the  people". 

The  ceremony,  broadcast 
live  on  Russian  television, 
was  intended  to  lay  down  a 
tradition  for  the  democratic 
handover  of  power.  Its  last- 
minute  scaling-down  — from 
an  hour- long  event  on  the 
Kremlin's  Cathedral  Square 
to  a brief  civil  ceremony  — 
increased  doubts  about  Mr 
Yeltsin's  strength. 

He  made  a short  speech 
later,  and  was  seen  draining  a 
glass  of  champagne.  But  he 
refused  a request  to  attend 
parliament  tomorrow,  to  pres- 
ent Viktor  Chernomyrdin  for 
approval  as  head  of  the  new 
government  He  is  expected  to 
leave  Moscow  soon  for  a 


“holiday"  which  may  last  as 
long  as  two  months. 

Mr  Yeltsin  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  Chechen  crisis  in 
his  speech.  Later,  through 
his  press  service,  he  declared 
today  a day  of  mourning  for 
the  victims  of  the  fighting, 
and  called  on  his  Held  com- 
manders to  restore  order  in 
Grozny.  However,  he  said 
only  a peaceful  settlement 
could  resolve  the  crisis. 

Four  days  after  rebels 
sailed  through  Russian  de- 
fences to  occupy  much  of  the 
city,  the  Russian  defence  min- 
ister, General  Igor  Rodionov, 
said:  “Circumstances  will 
probably  force  me  to  involve 
myself  with  this  problem." 

One  government  'Spokes- 
man said  Mr  Chernomyrdin 
had  told  Gen  Rodionov  and 
the  interior  minister.  Anatoly 
Kulikov,  that  it  was  their  job 
to  "save  people"  in  Grozny. 
But  the  prime  minister  has 
limited  influence. 

Unconfirmed  reports  yestex> 
day  said  Russian  troops  had 
suffered  120  dead  and  400 
wounded  In  the  latest  fighting 
in  Grozny,  with  another  50 
missing.  One  source  said  only 
30  of  100  agents  were  left  alive 
in  the  local  building  ofthe  fed- 
eral security  service  (FSB). 

A spokesman  for  federal 
forces  in  Chechenia  said  7,000 
federal  troops  were  sur- 
rounded. "The  situation  is 
completely  out  of  control  of  the 
federal  command.  The  cut-off 
troops  are  not  even  attempting 
to  attack  the  separatists;  they 
are  limiting  themselves  to  pas- 
sive defence,"  he  said. 

Rebel  units  were  fighting  to 
prevent  Russian  forces  break- 
ing into  the  city  from  the  two 
airfields  which  are  their  main 
bases  — Severny  and  Khan- 
kata.  At  one  point  Severny 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  being 
stormed,  and  all  injured  were 
evacuated,  together  with 
servicewomen. 

The  central  government 
building,  where  the  journal- 
ists and  civilians  were  shel- 
tering. was  being  defended  by 
a small  number  of  police  and 
troops  as  rebels  attacked  with 
tanks,  armoured  troop  carri- 
ers and  tear  gas. 

Last  night,  the  rebels  mam 
media  spokesman.  Movlada 
Udugov.  said  they  would 
agree  to  an  evacuation  orga- 
nised by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  if 
federal  forces  stopped  attach- 
ing their  positions  with  heli- 
copters and  aircraft. 


John's  big  adventure:  Labour's  deputy  leader  with  traditional  fish  and  chips  and  potential  Labour  recruits  in  Cleethorpes  yesterday. . . 


New  Labour,  new 
sandpies,  as  Big 
John  fights  them 
on  the  beaches 

Martin  Wainwright  on  a day  at  the  seaside 


. . . and  sticking  to  seaside  pursuits  — beach  cricket  and 
sticks  of  rock  photographs:  oarry  weaser 


ONE  minute  little 
Emma  Durrant  was 
scooping  a perfectly 
satisfactory  hole  in  the 
Cleethorpes  sand.  The  next, 
a substantial  portion  of 
Labour’s  front  bench  had 
plonked  itself  down,  com- 
mandeered her  green  plas- 
tic bucket  and  taken 
charge. 

“Now  then  Emma,”  in- 
structed the  party's  deputy 
leader  John  Prescott,  find- 
ing himself  a smaller  and 
less  well-defended  version 
of  Clare  Short,  judging  by 
his  authoritative  tone. 
"Here  we  go.  Watch.  Scoop. 
Pat  — that's  right."  Splat 
“There’s  one  sand  pie  for 
you  — now  for  No.  2." 

It  was  New  Labour,  New 
Danger,  at  least  as  far  as 
three-year-old  sand-build- 
ers on  Lincolnsblre's  best 
beach  were  concerned.  Ma- 
rine Commandos  couldn’t 
have  bettered  the  launch  of 
the  party's  “fight  Tory  lies 
on  the  beaches"  seasonal 
stunt,  in  terms  of  energy 
and  daring. 

Tossing  aside  adages 
about  performing  with  chil- 
dren (and  boldly  going 
light  in  front  of  a huge  bill- 
board saying  “Fantasy 
World”)  Mr  Prescott  went 
for  the  notorious  Mawhin- 
ney  Challenge  head  on. 

“Mr  Mawhinney,  the 
Tory  chairman,  asked: 


Who’d  want  to  meet  John 
Prescott  on  a beach?”  he  de- 
claimed to  a knot  of  Barns- 
ley daytrippers.  “Well,  he 
might  not  want  to  meet  me, 
but  Cleethorpes  certainly 
does." 

Harsh  observers  might 
question  the  exact  accuracy 
of  this  — along  with  the 
legal  issue  of  whether  free 
hats,  balloons,  postcards 
and  even  rock  with  "Tory 
Lies"  written  all  the  way 
through  comes  a bit  close  to 
electoral  ‘treating’  for 
votes.  Cleethorpian  merry- 
makers like  Emma,  toddler 
Hannah  Ward  and  a 
cricket-playing  pair  of 
teachers  lrom  London 
weren’t  given  a whole  lot  of 
choice. 

"I  was  just  getting  my  eye 
in,”  said  Graham  Hall  from 
Finchley,  ruefully,  detect- 
ing echoes  of  unruly  Year 
Nlners  as  Big  John  bor- 
rowed bis  bat.  “This  one’s 
going  all  the  way  to  Tus- 
cany," said  an  aide  as  the 
deputy  leader,  whirled  the 
willow  in  a semi-circle. 
“Whoops,  missed." 

The  next  delivery  skied 
happily  into  the  mudflat 
(home  of  the  lug  worm  and 
blue-tailed  god  wit,  accord- 
ing to  a Cleethorpes  cotini 
nature  information  board 
nearby).  Any  specimens 
about  ducked  or  burrowed 
to  safety,  but  Bernard  Ham- 


'Squandered'  jet  pioneer  Whittle  dies,  aged  89 


John  Exard 


SIR  Frank  Whittle  — the 
British  pioneer  whose 
Jet  engines  transformed 
the  skies  of  the  world  — has 
died  aged  89  in  the  United 
States,  the  country  which 
jjairtfd  incalculable  wealth  by 
exploiting  his  invention. 

He  saw  the  huge  lead  he  had 
given  Britain  by  inventing 
and  developing  the  jet  squan- 


dered by  government  neglect 
and  lack  of  investment 
Sir  Frank,  whose  death  was 
announced 

remained  angry  about . tins 
though  he  was  ladra  With  ^- 
lated  honours.  Sir  Peter 
Masefield,  the  former  chair- 
man of  British 

ways,  said  he  was  a ‘ great 

man  who  changed  the  fece  of 
aviation”.  British  Airways, 

which  recently  named  a 

Boeing  777  after  him,  sniA  116 


had  played  "a  major  part  in 
the  development  of  aviation ", 
Whittle  outlined  the  con- 
cept of  the  jet  engine  as  a 22- 
year-old  cadet  at  RAF  Cran- 
welL  Lincolnshire,  in  1928. 
The  Air  Ministry  dismissed  it 
as  impractical  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  Air,  the  Marquis 

of  Londonderry,  wrote:  “We 
do  not  consider  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  spend- 
ing any  time  or  money  on  it” 
Whittle  patented  pikas  for  a 


turbo-jet  in  1930  but  the  Gov- 
ernment made  no  effort  to 
keep  them  secret  He  spent 
five  years  seeking  a backer. 
In  1935  two  ex-RAF  colleagues 
helped  him  start  Power  Jets, 
a company  so  short  of  funds  it 

had.  to  use  reclaimed  scrap 
metal.  It  tested  its  first  jet  en- 
gine in  1937. 

In  the  late  1930s  intelligence 
reports  that  Nazi  Germany 
was  close  to  developing  jets 
aroused  official  interest  at 


last  Whittle's  first  turbo-jet, 
the  E28/39,  flew  at  Cranwell 
in  1941.  By  1944  jet  fighters 
were  in  service.  Whittle  said 
they  could  have  been  used 
against  Hitler  years  earlier. 

In  a letter  supporting  Mrs 
Thatcher  in  the  1987  general 
election,  he  said  Labour’s  na- 
tionalisation of  his  company 
in  1945  had  halted  engine  de- 
sign. “Work  on  the  world's 
first  turbo-fen  and  supersonic 
aircraft  stopped,  depriving 


Britain  of  a 10-year  lead  in 
civil  jet  aviation,''  he  wrote. 
His  plans  went  to  the  US, 
which  used  them  for  Its  entire 
post-war  aircraft  industry. 

Sir  Peter  Masefield  said: 
“We  gave  a good  deal  to  the  US 
and  they  ploughed  money  into 
iL  But  don't  let’s  run  down 
Britain.  Here  was  a revolu- 
tionary idea.  Not  surprisingly, 
not  everybody  leapt  on  it" 


Obituary,  Outlook,  page  20 
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mond  had  no  time  to 
escape. 

Within  moments. 
Labour's  try-anything 
champion  was  in  the  pas- 
senger seat  of  Mr  Ham- 
mond's municipal  sand- 
buggy,  which  skims  along 
the  dunes  warning  of  Old 
Fifties  Creek,  Old  Danger. 
"We  need  to  get  out  there 
rapidly,”  Mr  Hammond  ex- 
plained. “to  warn  people  on 
the  sandbars  about  getting 
cut  off  by  the  creek,  when 
the  tide  comes  in.” 

Mr  Pirescott  repeatedly 
banged  home  the  text  about 
Labour's  tide  coming  in, 
embracing  two  postmen, 
pensioners  from  Chester- 
field (“Ah,  you  have  Tony 
Benn,”  he  said  ambiva- 
lently) and  a quip  at  the 
noisy  Tonka  Sightseeing 
Train.  “Typical  privatised 
railway,”  he  said,  as  the 
machine  kept  interrupting 
his  comment  with  lond 
speakered  chuffs  and  hoots, 
turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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Call  for 
DNA 
tests  for 
convicts 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 

ALL  prisoners  should 
have  DNA  samples 
taken  from  them  on 
their  release,  according  to 
Ray  White,  soon  to  be  presi- 
dent or  the  Association  of 
Chief  Police  Officers. 

This  would  benefit  former 
prisoners  who  have  gone 
straight  but  who  come  under 
suspicion  in  investigations 
where  DNA  evidence  is 
available. 

Mr  White,  who  takes  over 
as  ACPO  president  in  Octo- 
ber. said  in  his  annual  report 
as  chief  constable  of  Dyfed- 
Powys  that  the  public  would 
be  better  protected  if  pre- 
release samples  were  taken. 
These  would  act  as  a powerful 
deterrent  to  crime. 

The  Government  has  indi- 
cated that  it  will  introduce 
legislation  requiring  sex  of- 
fenders leaving  prison  to  give 
a DNA  sample. 

If  this  were  extended  to  all 
prisoners,  those  who  did  not 
reoffend  could  be  eliminated 
from  an  inquiry  “in  a non-in- 
trusive  manner"  in  crimes 
where  DNA  evidence  was 
available,  Mr  White  said. 

Stephen  Shaw,  director  of 
the  Prison  Reform  Trust,  dis- 
agreed that  taking  samples 
from  all  prisoners  was  neces- 
sary. DNA  testing  was  expen- 
sive, and  the  crimes  of  most 
prisoners  had  nothing  to  do 
with  sex  offences. 

Mr  White's  views  are  likely 
to  carry  weight  with  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
not  only  because  of  his  com- 
ing ACPO  role  but  also  be- 
cause Dyfed-Powys  has  the 
lowest  crime  rate  in  England 
and  Wales. 

This  was  not  to  do  with  the 
rural  nature  of  the  area,  Mr 
White  said,  but  with  the 
force's  tactics  in  investigating 
all  crime,  rather  than 
'screening  out"  some  minor 
offences  as  other  forces  did. 

The  crime  detection  rate  in 
Dyfed-Powys  was  57  per  cent, 
more  than  twice  the  national 
average,  with  96  per  cent  of 
crimes  of  violence  being 
detected. 
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research 


shows  that 
this  is  not 
true  of 

family  cars. 
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from  the  centre  of  London  to  the  centre  of 
Paris‘or  Brussels  in  just  over  3 hours. 
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Marchers  Labour  guns  for  insurance  cheats 
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THE  Labour  Party  out- 
lined plans  yesterday 
to  tackle  National  In- 
surance fraud  — 
which  it  said  was  costing  £170 
million  a year  — with  rules  to 
identify  pTumtern  numbers. 

The  pledge  as  it  was 
announced  that  more  than 
10.000  people  had  called  the 
Government’s  free  phone  ser- 


the  tune 


David  Sharrodk 
Ireland  Correspondent 


A WEEKEND  of  huge 
loyalist  and  republi- 
can parades  got 
underway  last  night 
in  Northern  Ireland 
as  religious  and  political  lead- 
os  appealed  for  calm. 

Hopes  rose  that  events  in 
Londonderry  will  pass  off 
■ peacefully  when  a Bogside  res- 
idents' parade  was  re-routed.  It 
had  been  due  to  converge  on 
the  Diamond,  a short  riiafanrw 
from  the  Fountain  estate 
where  500  protestants  live,  but 
assembled  outside  the  city's 
Guildhall  instead. 

The  announcement  by  the 
Bogside  Residents’  Group  fal- 
lowed a series  of  intensive 
meetings  and  talks  involving 
the  Church  ctf  Ireland  Bishop 
of  Derry,  Dr  James  Mehaffey. 

But  another  nationalist  iIwb. 
on  strati  on  in  the  Bogside 
today  will  go  ahead  as  planned 
— at  the  same  time  as  10,000 
loyalist  Apprentice  Boys 
march  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  just  300  yards  away. 

The  residents'  association 
chief  negotiator  Donnacha 
MacNiallias  said  they  were 
taking  into  account  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Protestant  Fountain 
estate.  “We  still  believe  this  is 
a way  of  channelling  anger 
and  emotion  in  a constructive 
way,"  he  said. 

The  Bogsiders  called  on  the 
Apprentice  Boys  involved  In 
small  feeder  marrhpg  through 
mainly  catholic  villages  today 
to  re-route  their  parades. 

A statement  said:  “If  a posi- 
tive response  is  forthcoming  to 


vice  to  inform  on  suspected 
benefit  cheats,  which  was 
launched  on  Monday  by  Peter 
Lllley.  the  Social  Security 
Secretary. 

Labour,  launching  its  cam- 
paign, accugpri  ministers  of 
failing  to  take  tough  enough 
action  to  protect  the  public 
from  criminals  abusing 
National  Insurance  numbers. 

Mill  long  of  numbers  are  in 
existence  from  people  who 
have  died,  moved  abroad  or 


this  appeal  then  the  Bogside 
Residents’  Group  will  nanr-ci 
its  planned  rally  at  Free  Deary 
Corner  tomorrow  afternoon.” 

Sinn  Fein’s  Martin  McGuin- 
ness  said  the  Bogside  resi- 
dents' decision  to  re-route  indi- 
cated the  nationalist 
community  was  intent  on  de- 
fusing tension. 

*T  would  also  hope  that  the 
Apprentice  Boys' organisation, 
which  to  date  has  Ignored  ap- 
peals from  isolated  nationalist 
communities,  will  take  the 
courageous  decision  to  volun- 
tarily reroute  thnag  marches 
planned  before  and  after  their 
main  parade  in  Derry.” 

Dr  Mehaffey  said:  “The 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
Fountain  must  be  respected 
and  nothing  should  be  done  by 
way  of  a march  to  put  them 
under  any  particular  threat'1 

But  Apprentice  Boys  gover- 
nor Alistair  Simpson  said  the 
re-routing  decision  by  the  na- 
tionalists had  not  towwad  ten- 
sions In  the  city. 

During  talks  to  try  to  find  a 
settlement  on  the  route,  he 
said,  the  Bogsiders  failed  to 
say  they  were  planning  the 
march.  Now  they  expected  the 
Apprentice  Boys  to  agree  to 
changes  in  routes  outside  Lon- 
donderry. *Tfs  Just  not  practi- 
cal," he  said. 

Meanwhile,  a march  on  Sun- 
day to  mark  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  intemment-without- 
trial  in  Northern  Ireland  will 
deliberately  steer  clear  of  Prot- 
estant areas  of  Belfast.  Sinn 
Fein  said  last  night 

The  assurance  came  from 
the  party's  Belfast  spokesman 
Pat  McGeown  after  days  of 
controversy. 


How  fraudsters 
milk  taxpayers 


Alan  Travis  looks  at  the  ever-increasing  ways 
in  Britain  and  Europe  of  cheating  the  system 


WHILE  the  politicians 
concentrate  on  trying 
to  produce  substantial 
savings  on  welfare  benefit 
hills,  ways  of  defrauding  the 
taxpayer  continue  to  grow 
apace.  They  include: 

Housing  benefit:  The  poten- 
tial far  fraudulent  housing 

claims  was  illustrated  when 
Operation  Major  found  that 
254  people  making  separate 
claims  were  living  in  a four- 
bedroom  house  in  Oxford  in 
1932. 

Financial  incentives  to  un- 
cover housing  benefit  fraud 
were  introduced  two  years  ago 
and  the  amount  detected  rock- 
eted to  £171  million  in  1994/95, 
but  officials  believe  it  is  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total 
lost  The  Government  puts  tile 
figure  at  £900  million  a year,  or 
10  per  cent  cf  what  is  paid  out 
Although  fraud  by  individ- 
ual claimants  is  widespread,  it 
can  only  be  sustained  far  a 
long  timp  with  the  support  of 
the  landlord  or  his  agent  The 
most  serious  fraud  Involves 
non-existent  tenancies  and 


| non-existent  claimants.  A busi- 
ness or  family  owns  a number 
of  properties  and  moves  “ten- 
ants” in  and  out  with  such  reg- 
ularity that  tracing  fhawi  be- 
comes impossible. 

Income  support:  The  Benefits 
Agency  estimated  far  the  first 
Hmp  in  1994  that  561,000  claim- 
ants — one  in  10  — were  fraud- 
ulently hping  paid  Income  sup- 
port It  lost  £036  million  in 
“confirmed  fraud”  and  a fur- 
ther £773  million  may  have 
been  overpaid  in  cases  where  , 
“there  is  a certainty  or  strong 
suspicion  of  fraud  having 
taken  place”. 

Organised  gangs  are  using 
falsa  National  Insurance  num- 
bers as  the  key  to  large-scale 
social  security  fraud.  Although 
there  are  only  45  million 
people  aged  over  16  living  in 
Britain,  there  are  60  million 
National  Insurance  numbers. 
The  holders  of  just  under  9 mil- 
lion are  now  dead  and  the 
others  have  gone  abroad. 
Gangs  are  harking  into  payroll 
computers  to  get  the  dates  of 
birth  of  staff  addresses  and 


whose  accounts  are  redundant 
Many  are  believed  to  be  used 
by  fraudsters  to  collect  bene- 
fits. Labour's  social  -security 
spokesman.  Henry  McLeish, 
called  far  a task  force  to  find 
out  the  extent  of  the  abuse  and 
make  urgent  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  security. 

He  said  £170  million  could  be 
saved  by  improving  the  detec- 
tion rate. 

Mr  McLeish  said  a Labour 
government  would  toughen  up 


the  procedure  for  issuing 
National  Insurance  numbers 
to  stop  fraudsters  assuming 
another  person’s  identity  to 
apply  for  benefits  or  to  obtain 
a number;  match  all  existing 
numbers  to  information  held 
by  other  government  depart- 
ments, for  example  the  Inland 
Revenue,  to  ensure  claims  are 
valid;  arid  run  spot  checks  on 
inactive  numbers  to  ensure 
they  are  not  being  abused. 

A spokesman  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Social  Security  said 
the  tffl«*phane  service  had  been 
receiving  about  250  calls  an 
hour  since  the  lines  opened  on 
Tuesday.  Information  was 
being  passed  to  social  security 
fraud  investigating  officers 

around  the  country. 

“The  quality  of  the  informa- 
tion has  been  very  good-  In 
some  cay*  we  have  even  been 
given  the  National  Insurance 
numbers  cf  people  suspected  of 
fraud.” 


The  free  phone  service, 
dubbed  “beat  a cheat",  has  for 
the  first  time  since  the  1960s 
pushed  the  issue  of  benefit 
fraud  to  the  front  cf  the  politi- 
cal agenda.  Already,  more  than 
4.000  civil  servants  we  em- 
ployed in  special  DSS  anti- 
fraud  teams  trying  to  trade 
down  an  estimated  £1  bOUona 
year  wrongly  paid  out: 

The  attack  is  being  led  by  a 
new  cabinet  committee  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  LSUcy.  . 


Peter  Lilley  at  the  launch  of  his  beat-a-cheat  phoneline  on  Monday  photograph:  seam  smith 


national  insurance  numbers  have  tile  resources  to  do  the 

from  large  They  Car  tax:  Evasion  costs  job  properly.  Car  tax  dodgers 

are  then  safe  to  claim  benefits  £163  million  annually  as  88.000  escape  because  the  DVLAdoes 
for  up  to  11  months  because  it  people  a year  who  should  be  not  get  the  prosecution  notices 
takes  the  Department  cf  Social  prosecuted  are  let  off  because  out  an  time  and  so  misses 
Security  around  a year  to-  the  Driving  and  Vehicle  Li-  court  dates.  However,  about 


Security  around  a 
reconcile  payments. 


out  an  Hmp  and  so  miBsps 
court  dates.  However,  about 


censing  Authority  does  not  i £68  million  a year  is  recovered 


from  dodgers  who  are  caught 

Ministry  of  Defence:  Not  eas- 
ily accessible  to  the  public  for 
fraudulent  purposes  but  has 
proved  a black  hole  in  White- 
hall in  terms  cf  public  money 
wasted 

Among  recent  fraudsters  is 
Gordon  Foxley.  a former  MOD 
official  who  salted  away  at 
least  £3  million  he  received  to 
corrupt  payments  from  foreign 
arms  companies  over  an  eight- 
year  period  The  71 -year -old 
former  director  of  procure- 
ment is  serving  a four-year 
sentence.  The  court  ordered 
that  eight  of  Foxiey’s  proper- 
ties. it  later  turned  out  that 
Foxley  had  also  been  granted 
legal  aid  to  fight  his  case.  He 
was  ordered  to  repay  the 
£160.000  involved. 

National  Audit  Office  inqui- 
ries also  reveal  a more  mun- 
dane waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  The  Trident  sub- 
marine works  progamme  was 
delivered  a year  late  and 
£800  million  over  its  original 
£L1  billion  budget.  Eighteen 
months  ago  toe  NAO  estab- 
lished that  23  MOD  projects 
were  running  a total  of 
£845  million  over  budget  and 
were  at  least  three  years  late. 

EU  Common  Agricultural 
Policy:  Continues  to  be  the 
prime  target  for  fraudsters 
across  the  Continent 

Spurious  claims  for  Euro- 
pean Union  subsidies  by  fann- 
ers readied  such  proportions 
that  Brussels  operates  a satel- 
lite spy  system. 

Moving  sheep  from  one  EU 
country  to  another  has  always 
proved  lucrative. 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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European  weather  outlook 
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High  pressure,  centred  over  Finland,  will  dominate 
the  weather  for  several  more  days.  Denmark  and 
western  Norway  will  be  mostly  sky  and  bright  but 
rather  blustery  with  a risk  of  showers  Iota  In  the 
day.  The  rest  of  Scandinavia  will  be  mostly  sunny 
and  warm  with  light  winds.  Max  temp  20-25C. 
Low  CssbMh,  Germany,  Austria, 


Eastern  Germany  end  Austria  will  have  plenty  of 
line,  warm  weather  with  good  sunny  periods,  but 
Switzerland,  the  Lew  Countries  and  western 
Germany  will  have  a lot  of  cloud  and  scattered 
showers,  some  heavy  and  thundery.  Max  temp  23- 
29C  tram  north  to  south. 


Southern  and  eastern  France  will  be  very  warm 
and  humid  with  sunny  spells  and  one  or  two  thun- 
dery showers.  Northern  and  western  France  will 
be  cooler  and  unsetOed  with  a lengthy  spell  at  rein, 
but  near  the  west  coast  there  will  be  some  sun- 
shine this  afternoon.  Max  temp  ranging  from  30C 
near  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  |ust  20C  In  Brittany. 


A cold  front  will  set  on  a lew  thunderstorms  over 
northern  Spain,  especially  over  the  Pyrenees,  but 
most  of  Portugal  ana  the  rest  of  Spain  can  expect- 
ed a cay  at  hot  sunshine.  Max  temp  ranging  from 
24C  in  the  tar  north  to  38C  In  Seville  and  Cordoba. 


A ridge  at  high  pressure  will  keep  most  places  tine 
end  hot  today  with  just  a lew  patches  of  cloud  and 
plenty  at  bright  sunshine.  Only  Alpine  regions  are 
at  risk  from  a thundery  shower.  Max  temp  23-33C. 

Oiwat: 

A inns  less  hoi  man  recently  but  remaining  hne 
with  lots  of  blue  sky  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  Max 
temp  28-32C. 
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League  Basebelt  1020  Ftobomairhi  at 
400  Sports  Saturday  ResuRs.  520  Super 
League.  500  Memsbonsl  Cricket  England 
v Pakistan.  820  Speedway:  Sweden  Grand 
Pita.  1 120  World  Wide  Rugby  Soute 
Africa  v Nm  Zealand.  100  Stator  League. 
300  Major  League  BasebalL  400  Ctooe. 


720  Formula  1.  820  Eurahto  200 
Trianon  1000  Urn  Mounteeibtai  1100 
Formula.  1. 1200  Live  Forrmda  1. 140 
Uve  MountatobBia  200  Truck  Radng. 

200  TVactar  Pumno  400  Truck  Racing. 
445  Myear.  boo  Formula  t.  820  Live 
Adrisdce.  IOuOO  Formula  1. 1100  Tanrtn. 
140  Ctooe. 

Sky  Ora 

• Aeos 

700  Itvhat  1200  Wcrtd  Wrost&ng 
Federadon  Mania.  100  The  Hi  Mk  200 
HenaAac  The  Legendary  Jotxney*.  300 
Hswksye.  400  Kuna  Fu.  The  Legend 
Oonenuos.  500  The  Ybung  Mane  Jones 
Chromctoo.  800 Worid  Vtewkig  Federattm 
Supere«r9-7O0  Harouies:  The  Legendary 
Journeys.  OOOUnsohred  Mystartao.  800 
Cops  L 8L30  Cbpa  I.  IflOO  Stand  And 
Denver.  1020  Reveteaara.  IIOO  The 
Movie  Shaw.  1120  Fcrevwr  Kto^a.  1220 
Napateon  And  Joasphkia:  A love  Story.  120 
Rectal  Gim.  RN.  200  H*  Mta  Ung  Ptey 

UKOeM 


TOO  Onto  Us  A Ckia.  720  Going  For  Gold. 
TOO  The  BuBhena  Omndaw.  1000 
Bergerac.  1120  Lytaxt'i  Diary.  1200 
NttfJtbtaHS  Omnfcuk  2.15  Ring  Of  Bright 
WAtar.  420  Spring  And  Autemn.  500 

Robin's  Ned.  228  Gel  Some  toil  8.13  II 

Ain  I Had  Hot  Mun  545  8orryf  720 
Broad  800  Oddnz.  205  Tonko  10.10 
Boaont  1QOO  The  Daeatvea.  1125 
DaaperaMy  Setaang  Susan.  123  Shopping 

WBC  Stap8rttfa«ood  

•taWBitetaai 

800  ms  Udaugnfin  (kaxL  UO  Halo 
AiMtrta  Halo  Vtana.  700 News.  720 
Eiaope  Jtxml  800 Uttes  Group.  520 
Um  Grout  200 Gmcuar  Chrafcfea. 

BOO  At  Home.  llooSeatOf  BtecutMa 
Umfrlas.  1120  Wha  tSteaso.  1200 
UHiate.  100WPGET  l«gM*fc200 
Baqtean  PSAlter.  300  KSC  Sports.  400 
Wbrtt  kwbtebnal  Baach  Vbfieyboa.  500 
Ness.  520 Ak  CortML  820The  Steta 
Scot  Show.  TJOBcacudveUestatea.  aoo 
TaBdlT  Bbaa.  BOD  Nevta.  BOO  NBC  Steier 
Sparta.  IQOOTom^il  Show  VWte  % In 

iiootate  Mgratatei  Conan  OBritet  1200 

TattV  Bkiaa.  1220  The  Tonlgrt  Show.  120 

The  Seine  seas  9bw.  230 TaBln' Bteae 

•OO  Rhtora  Live.  400 The  Setna  Seen 
Shm-.  500 RuaMa  Nbw.  530 NBC  News. 


• Aeba/bdataal 

400  Air  Rowar.  500  Afr  Power.  200  Afr 
Powsr.  7-00  EuroOgtaer.  800  The  Base 
Ur  Canada.  820  Disaster.  800  Reatetog 
For  The  Sdea.  1000  Field*  d Armour. 
1020  Secret  weapons.  1100  Justice 
FVas.  1200  Ctooe. 


8 45mwMoomin.8lOPleydaya.220 
BreoWaat  Wfti  FYosi  1020  A Groat  Oey 
Oul  11.1s  See  Heart  1145  Cricket  — 
Second  TeeL  100  CouneyFHe.  120  News; 
tkai(tartM  Grand  Pita.  400  Cwtoon.  420 
EaaCndeita  545  Stater  Wendy's  Story  Of 
Paining.  8.15  Jieilar  UasKrcbef  98. 845 
Nswk  Weedier.  705  Regional  News  7.10 
Bongs  OI  Praisa  745  Andquoa  Roadahaur. 
520  raife  Unde  Buck.  1000  Nam: 
Weather  10.13  The  Band.  1145  Matoh 
Of  The  Day.  1225  Cricket—  Second  Tool 
1.1 9 FBJfe  Number  One.  255  Weafttf. 
XDOCIooe. 


7.15am  Opan  Umarady:  Pure  Mates. 
iaiO  The  Lhttoet  Pet  Shop  1030  FuBy 
Backed.  100  Sunday  Grandstand  720 
News  Round-Up.  750  Staying  Altve.  820 
Rov«h  Cube  To  The  World.  8.10 
ttengarien  Grand  Prta  055  Secrete  OI  A 
Long  LJta  1808  Block  Dabtoe  For  The 
Bridk  1100  Murder  One.  1220  Murder 
One.  1.15  Aik  Wanda  Nevada.  300  The 
Laemtog  Zone-  Suivnar  Nights:  Music 
Maestro  Essentials.  700  Close 


OOOma  BBC  World  News.  520  TV 
Heroes.  820  look  Sharp.  850 
Chuddevtaton.  7.10  Julia  JakyU  And  Hamel 
Hyde.  725  Court  Dudota-  745  CVy  Tails. 
8.10  Mold  Marian  And  Her  Mary  Men. 
325  The  La*do»n  500  Grange  MIL 
220  Top  Of  The  Pops.  10-00  The  Best  Of 
Pebble  UHL  1045  Best  Of  Anne  And  Mck 
1220  The  Bos  Of  Pebble  MU  1.15  ftkne 
Weeteer.  120  The  BBI  Qmnbus.  210 
Juta  JMcyll  And  Hamel  Hyde-  225 
Rainbow.  240ChaMtaMen.  boo 
Atmnger  Pteigtene.  225  Meriht  a The 
Qywal  cave.  350  The  Tomorrow  People 
4.15  Aieiques  Roadshow.  500  the  Lie 
And  Times  01  Lord  MoumbaOtet  ririO  BBC 
Worid  timm.  620  Eurcpeene.  820  Crown 
Prueecutor.  700  999.  300  AJfaon's  Last 
Mtaxitato  — Instoe  Story  Spedat  828 
Prtna  Weateer.  820  ChwcMIL  1020 
Summer  Praiaa  11-05  A Very  PeaJbv 
Practice.  1200  Bidding  For  The  Olympics. 
1230  Engineer**]  Mechanic*.  100  Britain 
And  The  Global  Economy.  200  Muofc 
Mratre  4M  Gre*  Language  And  People 
3^4  4.  420  French  Experienar  Know  How 


BOtaws  BBC  Worid  New*.  525  India 
Buetneas  Report  700  BBC  Worid  Newa 
720  This  Week  8-00  BBC  Wnrtd 
Headilnea.  805  Assignment  800  BBC 
Wortd  News.  820  Tima  Out  BuSdng 
S W3  1000  BBC  World  News.  1020 
Time  OiA  Airport  1100  BBC  World 
Haadfcwe.  1105  Everyman  1200  BBC 
Vtorld  News.  1330  Face  To  Face.  100 
BBC  World  Hasfflrtaa.  106  White  Heat 
200  BBC  wwtd  HeodtfeMS.  205  BreateoM 
Wite  Frost  300  BSC  Vtote  Newa  230 
Time  Out  Top  Geer.  400  BBC  Worid  . 
Headlines.  406  Horton.  500  B8C  Worid 
News.  520  Earth  Report  520  Time  Out 
Raymond’s  Blanc  Mange.  500  BBC  World 
New*.  330  Bream  In  View.  TOO  BBC 
Wortd  News.  720  Window  On  Europe. 

800  BBC  World  Headlines.  305  Madness 
800  BSC  Wbrld  News.  820  TVne  Out 
The  Sky  At  Mglrt.  IOuOO  BBC  WBrtd 
Report  1200  BBC  Wortd  News.  1210 
The  Money  Frograirane.  100  BSC 
Newtetxsn.  400  B8C  Vftirtd  HeadTmes. 
405  The  Money  Propamme.  500  BBC 


824*46  UHc  198  kHz  flSW) 

O-POsiu  News  Briefing.  8.10  Gomtotteig 
IMvstood.  355  Weather.  700  News. 
7.10  Sunder  Plspera.  7.1 5 On  Your  Form 
740  Binder.  850  "the  Week’s  Good 
Ctene.  855  WeafiKr.  800  New*  210 
amday  Papers.  21 5 Laser  IromAmteka. 
220  kkmteg  Servfca  iai5  The  Arohers 
11.15  (FM)  Mndkenweve  11.15  (LW|  Test 
Math  Special.  1 143  (FM)  The  New 
Baopsana.  1215  (LW)  In  tee  PayctnaWs 
Otair.  1255  FM)  Weateer.  100  The  WbrM 
This  Weekend.  155  SHppeqj  rnratlmi 
300  (LW)  Tret  Mach  Special.  200  (FM) 
Gardeners’  OuasSan  T«ia.  230  (FM)  The 
Onset:  8»lat  The  Aran  Islands.  320  ffM 
Pk*d  Bis  Week  4.16  IFM)  fcslarrr.  a Faiti 
toOuesam?  600  (FM)  News,  Jerwatom 
Uvre  520  (FM)  Paata'  Poetry  Pleaael  soo 
Shtpphg  Forecast  326  (FM)  WeeBitr 
**»CJgJret  Math  special  500{FU) 
at*  CClock  Novre.  0.15  (FM)  Feedback 
820  (FM)  The  TaMecMi  Trick.  700 
CMBran^  BBC  Radio  k Tima  Hreo.  720 
Ffrat  Parecn  Shwbr  800  (FM)  The 
Nateral  Htaory  ftogranme.  BOO  (LW) 

Open  IMveratty.  aaop=M)  What  B_  ? goo 
(FM)  Growing  Spue*.  220  (FM)  Goaflng 
Bto  Earte  228  Weateer.  IQ-oo  News.  * 
1215  Msdcme  Now.  1043  Sratemrar 
11.15  In  Seante  el  tea  Natkaial  Inter 
1145  SeKk  (A  Fast  1200  News.  1220 
Belta  on  Sunday.  1230  The  Lata  Sov 
Hoty  8gW  fei  tee  Phone  Be*.  1248 

FteesaaL  1-00  Aa  World  Servtoei 

BBC  World  Sfinrico 

TOM  Nmodm.  TOO  in  Prate  tfGcxL 
aoo  World  News  815  Otetokjfmert 
•20  Jazz  For  The  Askng.  900  World 
Newa.  215  Short  Story  220  From  Oi»  Own 
teaspendara.  taSo  Write  On  louoowbru 
NretaiaiOWisils  el  Fqidi.  IMS  The 
Grewtesid  CoOscsori  iiooWortd  News. 
1«5  world  Butaneas  Review.  11.16  hi 
Praiaa  of  God  1145  Sparta  FtaunJup. 

1200  Nte.mdsnk  1230  BBC 
1245  Short  Sby  lOONewtetek.  120 
cutaral  ntwUtan.  200  News  In 
German.  215  Braato  Today  220  Aimm*, 
Goes.  200  Newshour.  4O0  Neva  3trmnary. 


421  Good  Lookera.  4.15  Musk  Throu^t 
Steined  Gian  445  Letter  From  America 
BOO  World  News.  605  Sunday  SparmwrM 
500 News  in  German.  500  Europe  Tottey 
820  Phg  of  tee  Weak  OteeUo  720  Root 
Salad.  BOO  Newedesk  820  Global 
Concerns.  345  Fofit  Routes  200 
ftewshor.  1000  News  Sumnwy  1001 
Proms  9&  1045 Wnto  On  1025  Book 
Cheka  1100  Wortd  News  1105  World 
Busboss  Brlet  1215  Britain  Today  1120 
Jazz  For  The  Asimg  1200  Noiadsak 
1220  Latter  From  Amerce.  1245  Sporta 
Ramp  1-00  World  News.  1.10  Wards 
and  Musk.  1.15  The  Levm-g  Worid  120 
In  Prate  id  God  200  230 

Oteietopnent  96  245  frndn  Today  300 
Nswadesk.  330  Short  Story  346  On  The 
Move.  400  Nowaday.  430  China a CiAxal 
RevoUkxi.  800  Wortd  News.  21 5 Spoita 
Roundup  520  Euupa  Today.  200 
Newadedc  520  Europe  Today. 

The  Movie  Chmesl 

taAeva 

300  To  Hefi  And  Beck.  8-00  Froddie  As 
FiT-07  1200  Exodus.  150  Tropic  Zone 
320  Q Features  400  Three  fSnias 
Knuckle  Up  500  The  Face  On  The  Mlh 
Carton  800  CBy  Sfckors:  Tlv*  Legsid  Of 
Cifrfy'a  Goto.  IOlOO  friterview  With  The 
Vampire.  1308  KUling  Zoe.  150 
Btoodktat  Subspecies  lit  215  The  Friends 
OtSdOe  Coyta  800  Closedown. 

Sky  Movies 


800  Challenge  To  Be  Free.  300  One  Of 
Our  Spies  Is  Mtasng  1000  Datamation 
Moor  1200  Young  Ivanhoe.  200  Gypsy 
420  Yeung  At  Heart  800  Fateer  Hood. 
300  Radtoiand  Murders.  1000  Even 
Cowgirls  Get  The  Skies  1145  The  Movte 
Show.  1218  Mtatreas.  305  Back  To 
School  340  The  MaraeUtos  Contact  500 
Closedown 

Sky  Mowtea  Cold 

• Astra 

1300  The  Man  In  The  Iron  lint  200 
FcUow  The  Fleet  400  Captams 
CtxaegeouB.  800  Cant  Stop  The  Musk. 
800  Cape  Fear.  10-00  Hard  To  Kill. 

1140  Dam  tort.  Omen  0. 120  Critical 
CondKon.  210  Can’t  Stop  The  Musk.  210 
Close 


Sky  Sports 


700  Sra»r  League.  200  Aussie  Rules 
p«rtball.  1100  Carton  a.  The  Pratect  Story. 
1*00  Opposite  Lode  — International  Meta 
Sport  200  FA  Charity  Shteid.  520  Fiflbol 
Mundto).  500  Opposite  Lock  — 
Wsmsttonoi  Motor  Sport.  800  Irianabonol 
Crteker  England  v Pakistan.  1000  Super 
Leagro  Hrtiiighta.  riloo  Focrtball  Speaai- 
FA  Charity  Shteid.  1220  Aussie  Rules 
FoofeeU.  230  dose 

Egrooport 

• Aaee/Eufolsai 

TOO  Rjnraiia  I.  820  Uve  Fomwla  1.  200 
Terns  1100  Formula  1. 1200  Fbrmuta 
J.  1220  Live  Formula  I.  300  Lrva  Truck 
Racing.  245  Ateietks.  520  Fetmuta  1. 
700  Indycar  300  Live  Indycer.  lOOO 
Framuto  1. 1100  Tennis.  100  Ctooe. 

Sky  One 

• Astra 

200  Hour  01  Pm*  700  UnduR  1200 
TheHk mix  lOO Scar Trtfc  200  The 
Wortd  At  War.  200  Star  Trek  Deep  Space 

NHn*.  400  World  Wrestling  Federation 
Acta- . Zone  Boo  (keat  Escapes.  820 
Mighly  Merphln  Power  Rangcra  200  The 
ampsons  320  The  Skrpsore.  700  Star 
Trak  Deep  Space  Nine  200  Mekose 
11J0D 

1300  BO  M onfles.  lOO  Sunday  Comtea 
300  Hit  Mix  Long  Ploy. 

UK  Gold 

• Aeba  7 

TOO  Recpr^Brnakers  720  Blue  Peter 
aoo  When  The  Boat  Comas  In.  g-oo 
Sujworaioop  Blake's  Seven.  1100  Dr 

P*  8*  Omnteus.  52o  PorrklHa 
JMW  The  Good  Old  Days  258  Did. 

En»*y  720  The  Lea  Dawson  Show.  ««M> 
Tha  Duchess  Of  Duke  Street  006  Borf 
From  The  Btodteifl  laaoThoBob 
^*°™Sixtoiii2o  HannahtadHer 
120  Snopomg  At  Night 

NBC  Sopercfaannel 

•kniEiteBi 

ana  230  canon. 
OjSq  mapueiton 

Co"*®-  230 

mSbh^’5?!* “eLau^lln  Group 

3erte»  120  Tlte  World 
awinside  The  PGA  Tour.  300 
, Aachre  Ovid  Ptjx  400  01  ADAC 

SB  ano  Wmc  Expnm 

aoo  Sho*' 7JN>  N*te 

ChamplonalWi  GaK 

WKh  J»y  Lena  1100 

Ton*Or«  Show  WH»  Jay 
120  The  Selina  Sun  Sow  220 

tSmJS-SEP"*  UvTS^roi 

Show.  500  Ewope  aw.  230  Mows. 
DUeewerv 

• AefraMntwteni 

FmvcSS;  ^^aoo  Baflwakl.  800 
»-®0  OhooteumaiR  720 

ProioaMvn.  sootsu 
£”  fTOMct  Mt.n  iolOO  Lotus  Etee 
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Police  and  crash  investigators  examine  the  wreckage  at  Watford  yesterday  after  Thursday's  train  crash  in  which  a woman  died  and  69  people  were  injured  photograph,  graham  turner 

Driver  ‘passed  red  light’ 


Crash  ‘looks  like 
human  error’ 


Rebecca  Smfthers  and 
Vtvek  Chaudhary 


DRIVER  error  was 
last  night  emerg- 
ing as  the  most 
likely  cause  of  the 
Watford  rail 
crash,  after  investigators 
spent  the  day  trawling 
through  the  wreckage  of  the 
two  trains  which  collided  on 
Thursday  evening,  killing  one 
person  and  injuring  69. 

Although  three  investiga- 
tions into  the  disaster  may 
not  he  completed  for  several 
months.  Rail  track  is  likely  to 


release  initial  findings  show- 
ing the  driver  of  the  full  pas- 
senger train  travelling  north 
went  through  a red  light 

Last  night  police  named  the 
person  killed  as  Ruth  Hol- 
land. aged  54.  books  editor  at 
the  British  Medical  Journal. 
Mrs  Holland,  from  Hemel 
Hempstead,  in  Hertfordshire, 
was  married  with  one  son. 
Eleven  people  were  being 
treated  at  Watford  general 
hospital  last  night  and  three 
seriously  injured  passengers 
were  at  Mount  Vernon  hospi- 
tal. north-west  London. 

Investigators  from  North 
London  Railways  — the  oper- 


ator of  the  two  trains  — and 
Railtrack  spent  yesterday  ex- 
amining the  carriages  at  the 
site.  Tapes  from  the  signal 
monitoring  equipment  and 
the  aviation-style  "black 
boxes”  on  the  trains  were 
being  studied  at  Railtrack's 
Signalling  Control  Centre,  in 
Derby,  to  try  to  establish 
what  happened  before  the  col- 
lision and  to  prove  a signal- 
ling fault  was  not  to  blame. 

The  empty  passenger  train 
was  hit  by  the  passenger  train 
carrying  400  commuters  as  it 
was  crossing  from  a slow  line 
to  a last  line.  Experts  said 
mare  people  would  have  died 
had  the  rolling  stock  not  been 
relatively  new;  both  . trains 
were  around  10  years  old. 

Last  night  Railtrack  said  it 
was  unlikely  to  have  even  a 
couple  of  lines  open  on  Sun- 
day. when  up  to  80,000  people 
are  expected  at  Wembley  for 
the  Charity  Shield  football 


match  — the  majority  travel- 
ling from  the  north. 

Although  Railtrack  plans  to 
make  a statement  next  week 
on  its  initial  conclusions,  it 
has  launched  a separate  in- 
vestigation, which  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  tandem  with  one 
by  the  Health  and  Safety  Ex- 
ecutive and  one  by  the  British 
Transport  Police. 

Yesterday  Railtrack  an- 
nounced the  "independent 
chairman"  of  its  inquiry 
would  be  David  Maidment, 
aged  58.  its  former  controller 
of  safety  policy. 

The  police  inquiry  will  pro- 
duce a report  for  the  coroner 
and  determine  whether  any 
crime  had  been  committed. 
Police  said  both  train  drivers 
had  been  tested  for  drugs  and 
alcohoL  The  results  were  not 
yet  available. 

The  handling  of  the  acci- 
dent is  the  first  "big  test  of 
Railtrack's  credibility  since  it 


was  floated  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket in  May.  The  Transport 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Young, 
yesterday  denied  suggestions 
that  the  restructuring  of  the 
railways  for  privatisation  had 
compromised  safety,  or  tliat 
investment  was  suffering. 
'Tve  always  made  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  whether  the 
railways  are  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned,  safety  must 
remain  paramount.” 

But  Labour's  transport 
spokeswoman.  Glenda  Jack- . 


son.  criticised  the  Govern- 
ment for  uot  setting  up  a full 
public  inquiry  — as  followed 
the  Clapham  disaster  — and 
Railtrack  for  not  pledging  to 
publish  its  final  report  Its  de- 
cision to  appoint  an  indepen- 
dent chairman  to  investigate 
“will  be  meaningless  if  the 
findings  are  not  to  be  released 
to  anyone  outside  the  rail  in- 
dustry”, she  said. 

Leader  comment,  Outlook, 
page  14 


Police  baffled  over 
three  male  tourists 
apparently  abducted 
in  a taxi  hold-up 


David  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  police 
were  last  night  still  try- 
ing to  identity  three 
men,  presumed  to  be  British 
tourists,  who  were  allegedly- 
abducted  in  a taxi  hijacking 
late  on  Thursday  night. 

The  minibus  taxi, 
apparently  stolen  en  route 
from  Johannesburg  airport  to 
a local  hotel,  was  found  aban- 
doned in  Alexandra  township 
a few  miles  north  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district  yester- 
day morning. 

Alexandra,  a teaming 
shanty*  town,  is  a notorious 
hideout  for  criminals  carry- 
ing out  hijackings  and  armed 
robberies  in  the  adjoining, 
predominantly  white,  north- 
ern suburbs. 

The  taxi  driver.  Peter  Man- 
yekane.  aged  42.  said  he 
picked  up  the  men  at  the  air- 
port. "I  think  they  were 
English.  They  spoke  very 
proper  English  and  knew 
nothing  about  Johannes- 
burg.” he  said.  “They  asked 
me  to  take  them  to  a nice 
hotel  in  town.” 

On  the  way.  he  stopped  at  a 
traffic  light  and  was  con- 
fronted by  five  men  armed 
with  pistols,  who  forced  him 
out  of  the  minibus  before 
driving  the  vehicle  away. ; 
with  the  passengers  and  their 
luggage.  Mr  Manyekane  said 
the  five  men  were  Zulus. 

Police  called  out  a helicop- 
ter. and  murder  and  robbery 
squads,  to  help  in  the  hunt  for 
the  missing  men.  After  a tip- 
off.  the  taxi  was  found  empty, 
with  two  wheels  missing,  in 
an  alley  in  Alexandra. 

Appeals  were  made  over 
local  radio  stations  for  motor- 
ists who  might  have  wit- 
nessed the  hijacking. 

Mr  Manyekane  said  that 
shortly  before  the  hijacking, 
his  passengers  had  asked 
about  crime  levels  in  Johan- 


Peter  Manyekane  — 'held  _ 
at  gunpoint  at  traffic  lights* 

nesburg.  ”1  said  it  was  com- 
ing alright  — not  like  before.” 

The  abduction  of  three  tour- 
ists in  such  circumstances  is 
unusual,  since  three  male 
passengers  would  pose  a con- 
trol risk.  Although  criminals 
in  Johannesburg  are  known 
for  their  ruthlessness,  they 
usually  hijack  a vehicle  with 
its  driver  alone,  to  ensure  it  is 
not  equipped  with  a type  of 
security*  device  which  immo- 
bilises it  a short  distance 
away.  Alternatively,  they 
may  take  an  occupant  to 
frighten  them  into  disclosing 
the  security  numbers  of  their 
cash  cards.  Occasionally, 
women  are  taken  in  sexual 
attacks. 

The  alleged  hijacking  comes 
at  an  unfortunate  time  for  the 
police,  who  are  tackling  an 
outburst  of  vigilante  action  in 
the  parliamentary  capital. 
Cape  Town,  which  tlireatens 
to  spread  nationally. 

Earlier  this  week,  an  al- 
leged gang  leader  was  killed 
in  Cape  Town  by  vigilantes 
calling  themselves  People 
Against  Gangsterism  and 
Drugs  (Pagad).  Gangsters 
have  sworn  revenge  for  the 
killing,  and  Pagad  has  threat- 
ened farther  violence 

Yesterday  morning,  a hand- 
grenade  exploded  at  some 
shops  in  the  vicinity  or  the 
conflict,  without  causing  in- 
jury. Police  said  they  did  not 
know  if  there  was  a 1 Ink. 

Hijack  bodes  iU,  page  5 


Sulking  minister  boycotts  his  job 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  prima  donna  of  Israeli  politics 


IN  THE  discreet  world  of 
quid  diplomacy.  Israel's 
foreign  minister.  David 
Levy,  has  no  equal.  He  is  not 
available  to  ambassadors, 
dr*’*  nnr  at  tend  cabinet  meet- 
ing*. anti  ha*  taken  to  boy- 
cotting Ins  own  office. 

Some  may  assume,  kindly, 
that  Mr  Levy  is  conducting 
hi*  country's  diplomatic  af- 
fairs with  unparalleled  dis- 
cretion The  fact  is,  he  is  not 
conducting  them  at  all. 

Israel's  diplomatic  agenda 
is  naturally  dominated  by  the 
Middle  East  peace  process, 
and  its  skein  of  negotiations. 
So  vital  are  these  talks  that 
they*  are  kept  firmly  under 
the  reins  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter It  has  been  that  way  for 
four  years,  under  Yitsbak 
Rabin.  Shimon  Peres,  and 
now.  Binyamin  Netanyahu. 
Only  Mr  Levy  seems  not  to 
have  noticed. 

For  a week  or  so.  he  has 
complained  through  his  aides 
of  the  humiliation  of  his  posi- 
ting]. So  great  was  his  outrage, 
so  dwp  his  despair  (it  was 
hmted).  that  the  foreign  min- 


ister could  tender  his  resigna- 
tion at  yesterday's  cabinet 
meeting.  He  did  not  He  was 
not  there. 

When  Mr  Levy  makes  a 
point  he  leaves  little  room  for 
interpretation.  For  days  his 
njjpoinonents  diary  has  been 
virtually  blank.  He  is  rarely  , 
seen  in  public  and  is  said  to  j 
disconnect  the  telephone  in 
the  private  offices  where  he 
confers  with  cronies. 

Mr  Levy,  aged  58,  is  run- 
ning true  to  form.  For  20 
years,  the  shock-haired, 
blunt-spoken  immigrant  from 
Morocco  has  diverted  the 
l country  with  threats,  sulks, 
and  shrill  charges  of  discrimi- 
nation. The  strategy  launched 
him  into  politics  via  the  trade 
union  system,  and  propelled 
him  through  the  governments 
of  Menachem  Begin  and  Yit- 
zhak Shamir  as  minister  and 
deputy  prime  minister. 

He  fought  for  the  Likud 
party  leadership  in  1993.  los- 
ing to  Mr  Netanyahu  in  a bit- 
ter contest.  Last  year  he 
stormed  out  of  the  party, 
forming  his  own  Gesher 


David  Levy . . . 'deep  and 
mutual  loathing'  for  the  PM 

(Bridge)  faction  and  threaten- 
ing to  run  in  the  direct  elec- 
tion for  prime  minister. 

It  worked.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment Mr  Levy  was  enticed 
into  an  electoral  pact  with  Li- 
kud, and  the  number  two  slot 
on  the  national  list 

The  present  spat  over  the 
role  of  the  foreign  ministry  is 
his  third  public  falling-out 
with  Mr  Netanyahu  in  less 
than  two  months.  It  is  no 
secret  that  under  the  peren- 
nial surface  tension  between 
the  two  men  lies  a genuine, 
deep-seated  loathing.  But  this 


is  hardly  unprecedented  in  Is- 
raeli politics. 

Mr  Rabin's  reluctant  ap- 
pointment of  Mr  Petes  as  his 
foreign  minister  in  19S2  name 
after  a generation  of  acid 
rivalry.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween Mr  Peres  and  Mr  Levy 
is  that  the  former  swallowed 
his  scruples  (or  lack  of  them) 
and  worked  quietly  at  build- 
ing his  own  role.  While  Mr 
Rabin  took  the  strategic  deci- 
sions. it  was  Mr  Peres  who  set 
in  train  the  secret  talks  that 
led  to  the  peace  accords. 

Subtlety  on  that' scale  has 
never  been  associated  with  Mr 
Levy.  As  Yoel  Marcus  noted  in 
yesterday’s  Ha'aretz  news- 
paper; "David  Levy  is  an  expe- 
rienced politician,  but  the  cri- 
ses around  his  honour  are  too 
much.  Sensitive,  fragile  as  a 
ballerina,  capricious  as  a 
prima  donna,  from  Begtn’s 
days  through  Shamir  until  Ne- 
tanyahu. he  always  has  the  po- 
sition of  the  insulted. 

“If  the  energy  [spent]  ap- 
peasing him  in  the  past  20 
years  had  been  put  into  space 
research,  then  we  would  have 
had  an  embassy  on  Mars  a 
long  time  ago.” 

The  end  of  Zionism  Is  nigh. 
Outlook  page  IS 


IS  KEY 


New  Labour,  new  sandpios,  as  Big  John  fights  them  on  the  beaches 


.'ttniimicd  jhmi  page  1 ' 
''makes  a lot  of  noise  and 
guvs  very  slowly." 

The  Cleethorpes  shore 
was  rather  more  friendly 
than  the  London  Short, 
who  hovered  occasionally 
over  Mr  Prescott’s  banter 

n ith  the  media.  Omitting  to 
buy  his  Shadow  Cabinet 
colleague  a £1.99  personal- 
ised “Clare"  headband,  he 


emphasised  policy  unity 
and  ventured  only:  l u 

suggest  to  Clare  that  she 
comes  to  Cleethorpes  for  a 
bit  of  a break." 

Electoral^’  the  excursion 
will  pay  dividends  in 
cheery  publicity,  even  ft 
the  Great  Seaside  Votera 
intentions  were  as  hard  to 

divine  as  ever.  . 

Jacquie  Bannard.  bend- 


ing Mr  Prescott's  ear  about 
Grimsby’s  threatened  Alz- 
heimer's centre,  confessed: 
“I'm  a true  blue,"  but 
belped  knot  string  on 
Labour's  “Tory.  Lies”  bal- 
loon ("Anything  to  help  the 
centre")  and  also  told  pass- 
ers-by: "It's  the  Liberal 
Democrats  who  have  been 
really  helpfnLr 
Back  with  her  sand  pies,  ! 


Emma  D arrant  also  spoke 
for  the  Confused,  as  she 
licked  her  Tory  Lies  rock 
(an  innocuous  product  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  ed- 
ible body-parts  on  sale  on 
the  Prom).  "I  can’t  remem- 
ber who  that  man  was.”  she 
said,  two  minutes  after  Mr 
Prescott  had  roared  off; 
"but  he  gave  me  this  lovely 

sweet.” 


OAsk  about  an  MP  or  a brand  of  pot  noodle 
that  they  can’t  stand,  and  most  people  will 
say  something  blandly  inoffensive  along 
the  lines  of  “so,  so”  or  “I  don’t  really  know”, 


If  yard  Ike  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  DisHlery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA 

THE  LABEL  ON  A BOTTLE  OF  JACK  DANIEL’S 
WHISKEY  is  for  folks  who  aren’t  too  impressed  by  labels. 

Our  label  has  always  lacked  color,  dating  to  when  Jack 
Daniel  sold  whiskey  in  the  crocks  up  above.  You  see, 
our  founder  said  what  went  in  his  botde  was  more 
important  than  what  went  on  it.  And  we  still  say 
that  at  our  Tennessee  distillery  today.  If  your  interest 
lies  in  a truly  smooth  sippin’  whiskey,  we  recommend 
Jack  Daniel’s.  But  if  you  like  colorful  labels,  well, 
there’s  no  shortage  of  brands  to  pick  from. 
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BRITAIN 

ivangelist 
vents  wrath 
on  advert 
watchdog 


Madeleine  Bunting  watches  Morris  Ceruilo 
in  action  on  his  ‘healing’  Mission  to  London 


ORRIS  Ceruilo  was 
unrepentant  this 
week  in  London  as 
thousands  of 
people  poured  into  Earl’s 
Court  to  hear  the  American 
televangelist  and  witness 
promised  healings. 

He  had  taken  out  full-page 
advertisements  in  national 
newspapers  to  say  there 
would  be  healings  at  the  Mis- 
sion to  London,  and  the 
crowds  of  outstretched  hands 
and  upturned  faces  were  con- 
fident the  dapper  little  man 
would  deliver.  Criticism  runs 
off  Mr  Ceruilo  like  water  off 
the  proverbial  duck's  back. 

Repeated  claims  of  doubtful 
fundraising  techniques,  and 
claims  that  “miracles”  had 
subsequently  collapsed,  are 
attributed  to  malicious,  secu- 
lar media  which  like  only  bad 
news. 

But  it  is  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority  that  Mr 
Ceruilo  now  has  in  his  sights,  : 
because  it  has  censured  some  1 
of  his  past  advertising 
techniques. 

“According  to  the  ASA,  we 
must  no  longer  say  that  God 
can  heal  sick  bodies  or 


change  lives  or  restore  bro- 
ken families,”  he 

He  looked  to  the  land  where 
there  was  no  ASA  to  "muffle 
their  cries  of  joy  as  the  tether 
or  the  mother  of  an  infant 
child  walks  or  sees  for  the 
first  time”. 

On  Mr  Ceruilo 's  last  visit  to 
Britain,  an  advertisement 
had  to  be  hastily  withdrawn 
from  billboards  because  it 
misleadingly  claimed  that  a 
woman  had  been  able  to  have 
a baby  after  being  healed.  It 
turned  out  she  already  had 
three  children. 

It  was  a public  relations  fi- 
asco, but  Mr  Ceruilo  dis- 
missed it  ‘1  did  not  make  a 
mistake;  I didn't  know  any- 
thing about  1L 

“But  the  buck  stops  with 
me,  sure.  I’m  responsible  but 
the  agency  the  mistake. 
There's  no  question  of  my  in- 
tegrity at  stake  here. 

“She  definitely  had  a mir- 
acle. She's  in  the  mtmHng 
today.  What  the  agency  over- 
looked was  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  I said  to  die  agency 
that  they  shouldn’t  report  any 
miracle  that  isn't  bona  fide  and 
thoroughly  checked” 


The  Guardian  Saturday  August  10 1996 
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‘No,  we 

don’t 

check 

miracles 

with 

doctors. 

They’ll 

say  you 

never 

had  that 

problem’ 


Morris  Ceruilo . . . attributes  criticism  of  his  healing  claims  and  his  fundraising  techniques  to  malicious  media 


PHOTOGRAPH-  DAVID  &LUTOE 


Checked  by  doctors?  “No,  I 
didn’t  say  that.  Look,  a young 
girl  sat  in  a meeting  a few 
nights  ago,  and  she  had  a 
tumour  the  size  of  a baby  in 
her  stomach.  And  in  the 
course  of  praying  for  the  sick 
she  came  running  up  to  the 
platform,  and  it  bad  gone. 
Maybe  it  wasn’t  a tumour  but 
a swelling  of  some  kind 
"It’s  not  my  responsibility 
to  go  back  to  the  doctor  with 
her.  We  can’t  keep  going  to 
doctors  or  we’d  be  there  all 
the  time. 


“We  do  not  record  or  write 
a testimony  of  a case  that  we 
haven't  checked  thoroughly. 
I’ve  had  many  people  healed 
in  Great  Britain.  We  don’t 
check  with  doctors. 

“IT  you  go  back  to  die  doc- 
tors, they'll  say  you  never  had 
that  particular  problem  in  the 
first  place,  or  you’ve  gone 
into  remission. 

“Jesus  let  miracles  speak 
for  themselves,  he  didn’t  call 
doctors  in.” 

At  this  point  Mr  Ceruilo 
launched  into  the  “crisis  of 


doctors  in  this  country”  after 
a huge  scandal  in  which  they 
were  accused  of  “enormous 
improprieties”. 

He  was  vague  on  the  details 
cf  the  case. 

“Just  because  someone  is  a 
doctor,  don’t  take  what  he 
says  for  gospeL  With  God  all 
things  are  possible.  We  be- 
lieve in  medical  science; 
we’re  not  cranks." 

But  Mr  Ceruilo  is  no  joke. 
For  all  the  cuddlinees  of  his 
cherubic,  kindly  face,  dyed 
hair  and’  tubby  figure,  his 


message  is  apocalyptic  doom: 
“Worldwide,  filings  will  get 
worse  and  worse.  We  are  past 
the  beginning  of  the  end  now. 
We  are  approaching  the  end 
of  this  age. 

“The  prophecy  that  Jesus 
will  return  is  about  to  be  ful- 
filled [he  raises  his  finger  for 
added  emphasis].  It’s  immi- 
nent — definitely  in  my 
lifetime.” ' 

The  end  of  the  age  will  be 
marked  with  the  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon in  Israel 

“There  will  be  sudden  de- 


struction, like  a whirlwind,  in 
fiie  Middle  East  — a lot  of 
pain  and  destruction.  When 
these  things  happen,  lift  up 
your  head,  because  your 
redemption  draweth  nigh." 

At  this  point  file  noise  from 
the  hall  reached  a climax  as  a 
Canadian  preacher  on  stage 
yelled  out  how  God  had 
revealed  to  him  personally 
prophecies  hidden  in  the 
Bible  for  35  centuries.  God’s . 
plan  for  the  universe  was 
being  revealed  right  here  in 
Earl’s  Court,  west  London.  It 


was  the  perfect  counterpoint 
to  Mr  Cerullo’s  insistent 
whispers:  “Jesus  will  take  his 
bride,  his  Church  out  of  this 
world.” 

Where?  He  pointed  upward 
with  smile:  “He’ll  take  us  up 
to  heaven. 

“The  only  thing  that  gives 
fiie  world  its  sanity  now  is  the 
presence  of  the  Church.  Take 
out  the  Church  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  [he  snapped  his  fingers] 
and  this  place  wouldn’t  be  a 
nice  plan  to  be.  All  devasta- 
tion will  break  through.” 
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DYSON 

Dual  Cyclone  Upright 
Cleaner 

■ Powerful  1300  watt  motor. 
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Churchgoing 
‘bottoms  out9 


MaOetokie  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


THE  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  adults  attending 
Anglican  church  on 
Sundays  appears  to  have  bot- 
tomed out.  although  fewer 
children  and  young  people 
are  accompanying  them,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  published 
yesterday. 

Since  1992,  attendance  at 
Christmas  services  has  in- 
creased slightly,  as  have  the 
numbers  on  the  Church  of 
England's  electoral  rolL 
Church  leaders  will  view 
with  delight  figures  which 
are  showing  a continuing 
strong  upward  trend  In  giv- 
ing. Total  parish  income 
topped  £300  million  for  the 
first  time  in  1994. 

“Prom  the  mid-eighties, 
there  has  been  a degree  (tf  sta- 
bility (tf  membership  statis- 
tics," said  Raymond  Tongue, 
head  of  Church  of  England 
statistics. 

But  there  are  several  meior 
points  for  concern,  with  the 
number  of  children  under  16 
usually  attending  Sunday  ser- 
vices dropping  by  a fifth  since 


1986.  The  pattern  of  si 
church  attendance  also  mi 
enormous  regional  va 
tions,  ranging  from  pocke 
virtually  de-Christian: 
inner  cities  to  rural  dioc 
where  church  going  is  u- 

four  times  higher. 

Hereford  is  the  "holiest 
ocese  by  a handsome  ma 
over  high-scoring  dioci 
such  as  Salisbury,  Bath 
Wells,  and  Exeter. 

The  lowest  levels  of  Ch 
mas  Day  church  attends 
are  in  Birmingham,  Lorn 
Manchester,  and  Chelmsf 
Essex.  These  figures  in 
reflect, the  large,  non-Cl 
tian  ethnic  minorities. 

Of  immediate  concert 

file  continuing  fall  jn 

number  of  full-time  stipe 
ary  ministers. 

There  was  a net  loss  of 
between  1991  and  1995,  or 
under  10  per  cent,  despite 
mflux  of  women  into 
Priesthood.  Church  leai 
attribute  the  fall  to  fears 
job  availability  and  finar 
security  following  the 
management  of  funds  at 
Church  Commissioners, 
loss  is  offset  partly  by  uni 
part-time  priests. 


“When  you  pad  the  hand 
with  a glove,  you  turn  it 
into  a weapon  a fighter 
can  use  with  very  little 
consequence  to  himself  » 
says  Dr  Joe  Estwanik 
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Where  not  lo  go 

The  Travel  Actate  Unit .or  the  FQrelgfvOtDce  advises  against  ail  travel  to  the  fOBowtng  counttic&rregionsr 

• - 

iff 


and  Kashmir  : 


Unless  on  essential  business  the  Foreign 
Office  also  advisej^agai net  ttavel  to|_  _ 

; 7tt-;  r'r-ir^  -M  'i  .'  • 


| Charlotte  Hindis  of  Lonely  j1' 

| Planet  Travel  Guides  advises:  ~ 

■ ® South  Africa  - parts  are  very  dangerous. 

| SI  North  India  - since  kidnappings.  stay  away. 

5 O Cambodia  - unsafe  m certain  areas,  some  rail 
journeys  dangerous. 

© Columbia  - fairly  safe  for  tourists  now. 

O Peru  - oafe-ish  now. 

. ® Lebanon  - fine,  opening  up  for  tourists, 
j 9 Turkey  - PKK  targeting  tourists,  especially  In 
the  South  East 

& Egypt  - Islamic  groups  targeting  terrorists. 


;r«  !j-  ■*/ 

l&Stfc'JMl'.l.'’ 


Foreign  Office  advice: 

Avoid  isolated  areas. 

Avoid  townships. 

Do  not  wear  expensive  jeweBery. 

Do  not  carry  cameras. 

Mlnmum  of  cash  should  be  canted. 

If  staying  In  a hotel  seek  advice  aa  to 
which  areas  to  avoid 

Lonely  Planet  sdvtce; 

No  ieweHety.  cameras, flashy  t-shirts. 
Use  holet/hostei  as  a safe. 

Avoid  city  centra  at  night  end  weekends 
when  the  shops  are  dosed. 

Don’t  walk  around  at  night. 

Keep  a distance  between  the  car  tn  Irom 
and  behind  you  to  avoid  being 
sandwiched. 

if  hdd  up,  don’t  be  a hero. 

Book  a place  to  stay  before  you  arrive, 
so  you  are  not  wandering. 


Hijack  exposes  frail 
S African  prosperity 
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Peter  Manyekane  with  his  Johannesburg  taxi,  from  which  three  Britons  were  abducted  yesterday  photogbaph:  juda  ngwenya  kidnapping  of  thrG6  British  visitors  is  not  jUSt  a law  and  ordGf  iSSUS,  writ6S  David  Beresford 
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BUY  NOW 


__  _TT»1  _ 

PAY  APRIL 


ON  ALL  PCS  & PRINTERS  OVER  £300 


PRINTERS  - SAVE  UP  TO  £70 


CANON 


Wjiw  n 


Colour  Inkjet  Printer. 

720x360  DPI  resolution  (black) 
360x360  DPI  resolution  (colour) 
Up  to  3 pages  per  minute  output 
Was  E269  inc  VAT. 

MODEL-  BJC  70 


UNBEATABLE 
CHOICE, 

VALUE  & 
SERVICE 


IMMEDUTE  AVAILABILITY 
ON  OVER  5000  PRODUCTS 


Britain'*  b<tz«st  dioice  of  computer 
fipfraitrefaatore«da»aBahfrfar 
ymi  to  tote  bom*  today, 


EXPBET  ADVICE 

Oar  expert  staff  arc  avMbbla  to 
provide  aiMca  awl  hands  on 
rfummstiaUoss  and  advfca  aa  ffia 
rig*  aipdpiwent  to  suit  yor  needs. 


Dot  Matrix  Pdotaa  - 

•owKiln.ii  jvucr  loncpvpr.mtwti 
240  .lots  per  «ch  fr-xlunm.  a ictaki't  feres 
tfiJS  1 1 luinr  V«. 


uxti.ii:  icu 
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. ■“““  INC 

VAT 


£179 


£8425  S. 


nnrtiac  too  pane  sheet 

teeil  uinf  Mtmr  i»l 


Colour! 

720  » 720  DPI  iwoluoon.  Up  ua  4 pages  per- 
mnutt  iBbtil-  Up  to  2 pages  per  mnm 
[ccJourl.  indudes  Free  £®OAuk 

PnmAnestwkwBie.  LXOJ  tag 
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memory  yoor  PC  has.  the 
Upyifkl  is  — sy.  «wf  ■ 

• Your  software  rans  faster 
Olbke  Advantage  of  Windows  *95 

• Play  the  latest  games 


UpKradefrtmSMttolEM,  £67.24 ^ 

Eg:  SStf>  72  PIN  Sana  non  parity  was  n»  he  WE 


DEUVB3Y& 04-HOME  TUITION 


Tbnr  new  PC  cm  be  Mnwl  and 
Installed  in  yon  bormi  or  office  by 
one  of  o0tm§ntd  coapwter 
ptofeBtonals.,Eogetyoa  npand 
ninahn  ill  aboafiaria  boom  tnffion. 


UPGRADES  A INSTALLATION 

Ewy  PC  World  Store  baa  a Tedaikal 
Cenfrwwttb  skSlad  mnytir 
todadefans  to  bande  aperades. 


24  HOUR  IflltM 
For  imtaat  advice  on  year  i 


OMI  st  G 516  at  any  fim,  su  days  a 


THE  BEST  FOR  BUSINESS 

DaUoatad  boafnesa  aalaa  staff  am 
ready  to  pravida  you  lakbtba  best  hi 


US  Robotics  Voice  3SJL 
Vane  Capable  modem  wth  speeds 
of  up  id  S3.600fcfK.  Oidudes 

tuB SuCe Of  M an  n 

£199  as 

software  £769.365 


U P TO  S YEARS 

COMPREHENSIVE  INSURANCE 


^mSAVE  £30 


Sony  a Speed 
CD-Ro«n  Drive, 
wwna!  tome  IDS  dewe 

Up  13  IMOp'-t** 

awisfetrale 

alioKaftasr.  ■ 829s 


wftoare 


£709.79a. 


LOGITECH  MGE5CAN  CDUX 

McotowM  Page  feedscanne! 
Scans  up  to  400  DPI  Indudes 
Loghecfi 

image  ednng  INC 

software  VAT 


qptaSjHm 
OanpfBbeBshe-indBHleE 
acthleuUl  liiwuyi.  ccwv  ptodmt 
repaits.  new  far  old  mpheimee*  and 


EASY  IWIY5  TO  FAY 

t barn  many  Bioavdac  and  anedft 
' I to  saR  yarn-  needs. 


NEXT  DAY  SERVICE 
IN  YOUR  HOME  OR  OFFICE 

12  months  Od-stto  sendee  la  yoor 
bomo  or  nffioa  is  ladadod  on  aE 
destdeyi  PCs.  Priotere  andtoa 


Creative  Labs  8 Speed 
Discovery  KiL 

B Speed  Ireemal  CEMtom  drive. 
i6  bn  PnP  Stereo  soundaid 
andSweo  jpaa  m m. 

*p«teA  £249ii 

Indudes 
Aetna  Soccer. 
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Kodak  DC-40. 

Dsfcal  Cam«  anh  super  hgfi 
Rsrfiaarv  Simpiy  p<*n  ard  rtcL  the 
Canoaand 


£211.91! 


£649; 


Cl  TMPC 

Was  £699  

ire  vat  £55234! 


Wcflam  Digital  050  Mbyte. 

12M/S  access  nme.  3 5"  tntemal 
IDE  Dewy?  uvjudes  fuS  fitting 
oistmcbans 

and  mounting 

tracb.-K 
Was  £199 
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£189  as 
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Quad  Speed  CD  Rom  reader,  double 

speed  area. 

mtemaMamg  CTQQinc 
SCSJ  device.  Ef  ^JWT 

Was  £999  £680 Sir 

ne  VAf. 


LOW  PRICE 
PROMISE 


We  won't  be  beaten 

We  premise  that  if  you  find  the  same  offer  available  at 
o tower  price  in  any  other  local  retail  store  within 
7 days  of  purchase  we  wBI  refund  the  difference  - 
guaranteed  providing  you  produce  your  receipt  and 
delate  ol  where  you  saw  the  after. 
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Laser  Princes. 

bOO  DPI  resolution. -a  pages  per  nwute 
output  lUb  RAM.  Enforced  PCL5  btiguage. 
lifts  1 439  inc  W. 

INC  Sam  £40. 

VW  *Ask  (i  store  lor  details.  . — — 
uoofl  use £35937  3L 

canon  ^2S3B1 
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PC  WORLD 


THE  COMPUTER  SUPERSTORE 


FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  STORE  CALL  0990  464  464 


27.8%  1H 


fflMPUTER  SUPERSTORE 
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■ USDS 

■ LIVERPOOL 
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■ MEDWAY 

* NORTHAMPTON 

■ NORWICH 

■ NOTTINGHAM 


I PtrrERBOROUGH 
I PORTSMOUTH 

I PLYMOUTH 
I READING 
I SLOUCH 
I SOtRHAMFKM 


LONDON  AREA 


■ CROvDON 

■ RWHD 

■ GUILDFORD 


WRITTEN  CKFChT  OliOTATICSNS  AV.ULAfLf 


HfnuEST  froM-  DEPT  SALESOP.mCW  MAYLAND5  AVENUE.  HE  WEI  HEMPSTEAD.  HP2 


SOUTH  Africa's 
levels  of  crime  are 
known  to  be  horren- 
dous. but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  yes- 
terday's abduction  of  three 
Britons  in  a taxi  promise  to 
bring  the  issue  to  a head  for 
the  country's  authorities. 

The  fact  that  the  attack  was 
on  a regular  taxi  service  from 
the  main  international  air- 
port raises  immediate  con- 
cern for  the  government  as  to 
its  impact  on  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. There  is  a perception 
— open  to  debate,  but  widely 
held  •—  that  crime  is  discour- 
aging foreign  investment  in 
South  Africa. 

The  hijack  victims  are  from 
the  main  foreign  investor, 
and  this  will  add  to  fears 
about  the  slide  of  the  rand, 
which  recently  reached  a re- 
cord low  against  the  pound. 
Yesterday  the  governor  of  the 
reserve  bank,  Chris  Stals,  was 
insisting  there  were  no  plans 
to  raise  South  Africa’s  al- 
ready crippling  interest  rates, 
an  assurance  met  with  sneer- 
ing scepticism  from  econo- 
mists, who  noted  that  the 
drain  on  foreign  reserves 
from  defending  the  currency 
made  such  action  almost  in- 
evitable. 

And  then  there  is  the  tim- 
ing of  the  incident  Coming 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
"drugs  war"  which  blew  up 
in  Cape  Town  this  week  — 
when  a lynch  mob  burnt  and 
shot  a notorious  gangster  — 
it  can  only  induce  more  vigi- 
lante action. 

When  it  became  apparent 
that  the  hijackers  came  from 
Alexandra  township,  a radio 
announcer  noted  on  air  that  it 
was  “women’s  day”  and  sug- 
gested it  was  time  to  imitate 
the  example  of  20,000  female 
anti*apartheid  activists  who, 
40  years  ago,  marched  on  Pre- 
toria’s Union  Buildings.  He 
urged  listeners  who  owned 
four-wheel-drive  vehicles  to 
get  together  and  "sweep"  Al- 
exandra township.  Knowing 
“Alex",  as  it  popularly  called, 
one  could  only  bless  the  com- 


mon sense  of  those  who  opted 
to  stay  indoors  on  a winter's 
day. 

The  square  mile  shanty- 
town that  is  Alex  probably 
boasts  the  biggest  concentra- 
tion of  assault  rifles  outside 
security  force  armories. 
“Man,  I’m  terrified  in  this 
place,"  a police  fingerprint 
expert  with  a magnum  on  his 
lap  said  as  he  drove  yesterday 
to  the  centre  of  the  township 
where  the  hijacked  vehicle 
had  been  discovered.  He  got 
lost  Asked  whether  he  did 
not  have  a police  radio,  he 
grunted;  "The  battery’  is  flat" 
Later  he  had  to  abandon  his 
police  van  when  a door  fell 
off. 

It  was  all  a reminder  of  the 
comic  opera  reputation  of  the 
custodians  of  law  and  order. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  George 
Rivas,  showed  monumental 
insensitivity  to  force  morale 
when  he  announced  that 
tenders  had  been  invited  from 
security  firms  to  protect  his 
headquarters.  Privatisation 
does  not  appear  to  have 
helped  much;  this  week  a 
police  spokesman  apologised 
to  journalists  for  his  inability 
to  fax  statements  to  them,  ex- 
plaining that  all  the  facsimile 
machines  had  been  stolen. 

Such  incompetence  points 
to  the  frustration  for  Nelson 
Mandela  as  he  is  driven  time 
and  time  again,  as  he  was  this 
week  after  the  vigilante  erup- 
tion in  Cape  Town,  to  promise 
"tough  action”  against  crime. 
Few  believe  he  can  deliver  it. 

The  price  the  country  has 
to  pay  for  his  helplessness  is 
not  only  another  possible  run 
on  the  rand,  but  a seemingly 
inevitable  erosion  of  the 
ANC’s  commitment  to  a 
human  rights  culture.  The 
death  chamber  at  Pretoria 
Central  has  been  mothballed 
since  the  ANC  came  to  power. 
The  prison  commander  con- 
fided sorrowfully  this  week 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  see  it 
in  action  again.  Tltree  miss- 
ing Britons  could  yet  prove 
him  wrong. 


World  grows  dangerous  as 
travellers  become  targets 


Lucy  Maiming 


BRITISH  travellers  have 
found  that  foreign  trips 
are  increasingly  dangerous, 
as  tourists  are  prime  targets 
for  criminals  and  extreme  po- 
litical groups. 

"Outside  of  war  zones." 
said  Charlotte  Hindle  of 
Lonely  Planet  Travel  Guides, 
“Johannesburg  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  places  you 
can  go  to." 

- The  Foreign  Office  warns 
travellers  to  South  Africa  that 
the  incidence  of  mugging 
remains  high  and  violent 
crime  is  increasing.  It  advises 
people  to  avoid  Isolated  areas 
and  townships,  and  not  to 
carry  cameras  and  large 
amounts  of  money. 

Lonely  Planet  also  warns 
motorists  about  criminals 
who  drive  in  front  and  behind 
a car,  sandwiching  it  and 
then  mugging  the  occupants. 

This  week  a Briton  on  holi- 
day with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter in  Turkey,  Michael  Bo  tier- 
ill.  of  Coventry,  was  shot  and 
injured  by  a thief  in  his  hotel 
room. 

Tourists  have  been  prime 
kidnap  targets  for  political 
groups  which  want  interna- 
tional attention  or  to  use 
them  as  a bargaining  chip 
against  their  government  In 
Kashmir,  two  Britons  are 
among  four  Westerners  who 
have  been  held  for  over  a year 
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by  the  al-Faran  separatist 
group.  A Norwegian  with 
them  was  decapitated  last 
August  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  remaining  hos- 
tages are  alive. 

Four  Cambridge  University 
students  were  rescued  in  May 
after  being  held  almost  five 
months  in  the  jungle  in  Irian 
Jaya,  Indonesia,  by  the  Free 
Papau  Movement. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  ad- 
vised travellers  not  to  visit 
nine  areas,  including  Algeria, 
Kashmir.  Iraq  and  Afghani- 
stan. It  also  advises  against 
travelling,  unless  on  essential 
business,  to  Angola,  Rwanda, 
Bosnia  and  Tajikistan. 

Ms  Hindle  said:  “Since  the 
kidnappings  in  Kashmir  we 
have  told  people  to  stay  away. 
Other  problem  areas  at  the 
moment  are  Turkey,  where  in 
the  south-east  the  PKK  are 
targeting  tourists  with  a num- 
ber of  bombings  In  tourist 
areas,  Egypt  where  Islamic 
extremists  have  attacked 
tourists,  and  Cambodia." 

Even  tourists  to  Spain, 
favourite  destination  of  British  . 
holidaymakers,  have  found 
themselves  confronted  with 
terrorism.  Last  month  22  Brit-/ 
ons  were  injured  after  a bomb 
planted  by  ETA,  the  Basque' 
separatist  group  exploded  at 
Reus  airport  in  northern 
Spain.  But  Ms  Hindle  said 
such  problems  were  no  worse 
than  Tor  London  tourists  dur- 
ing the  IRA  campaign. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Jack  Kemp  likely  to  be  vice-presidential  choice 

Old  foe  tipped  as 
Dole  running  mate 


Jonathan  Freed! and 
in  Washington 


THE  Republican  Party 
was  tensed  last  night 
for  the  expected  an- 
nouncement today 
that  Bob  Dole's  vice-presiden- 
tial running  mate  will  be  the 
former  congressman  and  foot- 
ball star  Jack  Kemp. 

Mr  Kemp  was  closely  in 
touch  with  the  Dole  team  all 
day.  Mr  Dole  told  reporters  he 
had  made  hts  choice,  but  de- 
clined to  supply  a name. 
Asked  to  rate  his  deputy  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  ten.  be  said: 
■■probably  an  eleven." 

The  buzz  grew  louder  as  it 
emerged  that  Mr  Kemp  met 
Mr  Dole  Lite  on  Wednesday 
night  in  the  infamous  Water- 
gate building  in  Washington, 
where  Mr  Dole  has  a flat 
Dole  strategists  hope  it  is 
nut  a bad  omen.  It  was  a 
break-in  sat  the  Watergate  that 
Jed  to  the  downfall  of  Mr 
Dole's  mentor  Richard  Nixon. 

Tiie  rumours  of  Mr  Kemp’s 
selection  startled  most  Repub- 
licans. who  had  long  ago 
ruled  him  out  because  of  a 
history  of  tense  personal  rela- 
tions tension  with  Mr  Dole. 
Besides  running  against  each 
other  for  the  1988  Republican 
nomination,  they  represent 
opposite  wings  of  the  party  on 
economic  doctrine.  i 


Mr  Kemp,  a former  housing 
secretary.  Is  a Reaganite  sup- 
ply-sider  and  a passionate  ad- 
vocate of  low  taxation,  while 
Mr  Dole  is  the  party's  leading 
deficit  hawk  — maintaining 
that  the  budget  deficit  has  to 
be  slashed  before  taxes  can  be 
cut  In  this  year’s  primaries  1 
Mr  Kemp  endorsed  the  pub-  | 
lishing  millionaire  Steve 
Forbes,  even  when  it  was 1 
clear  that  Mr  Forbes  had  no 
chance  of  winning. 

The  Kemp-Dole  relation- 
ship has.  at  times,  been  toxic. 
Mr  Dole  used  to  tell  this  joke 
to  anti-Kemp  audiences: 
"Here's  the  good  news:  a bus 
load  of  supply-slders  went 
over  a cliff.  The  bad  news  Is, 
there  were  three  empty 


Mr  Kemp  responded  with  a 
quip  that  a fire  in  Bob  Dole's 
house  house  destroyed  his  li- 
brary. burning  both  books  — 
and  he  hadn’t  finished  colour- 
ing one  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  Republican 
aides  Insisted  yesterday  that 
the  two  men  now  enjoyed  a 
“base-line  level  of  comfort". 

Mr  Kemp  would  appear  to 
be  an  inspired  choice.  He  will  i 
energise  the  party  foot- 
soldiers.  who  like  his  swash- 
buckling style  and  Reaganite 
optimism.  He  is  sufficiently 
opposed  to  abortion  to  satisfy 
the  Christian  right,  but  has 
progressive  positions  on  race 


and  immigration  to  please 
moderates. 

Dole  aides  calculate  that  Mr 
Kemp's  calls  for  "empower- 
ment zones”  for  mainly-black 
inner  cities  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  a 1994  Californian  bill 
to  deny  rights  to  illegal  immi- 
grants wifi  expand  the  party’s 
appeal  to  independent*  and 
Democratic  voters. 

For  Mr  Dole,  aged  73,  the 
addition  of  Mr  Kemp,  aged  61. 
will  add  relative  youth  and 
vigour  to  his  ticket  — at  the 
same  time  offering  a running 
mate  with  the  experience  to 
step  in  as  president 

There  was  speculation  last 
night  that  the  announcement 
was  being  delayed  partly  be- 
cause Mr  Kemp  was  hesitant 
wary  of  attaching  himself  to 
an  ailing  candidacy.  Others 
said  Mr  Kemp  was  grateful 
for  a way  out  of  the  political 
wilderness.  For  13  years  a 
quarterback  for  the  Buffalo 
Bills,  “he  misses  the  ap- 
plause", said  one  friend. 

Party  officials  warned  that 
Mr  Dole  might  still  deliver  a 
surprise  when  he  unveils  his 
choice  in  his  home  town,  Rus- 
sell. Kansas,  today. 

Other  names  said  to  be  on 
his  final  shortlist  were  Sena- 
tor Connie  Mack  of  Florida, 
Senator  John  McCain  of  Ari- 
zona and  the  former  South 
Carolina  governor  Carroll 
Campbell 


Errors  delayed  warning 
to  police  of  Atlanta  bomb 


Ian  Kate  in  Atlanta 

AWARNING  that  a 
bomb  was  about  to  ex- 
plode in  Atlanta's  Cen- 
tennial Park  failed  to  reach 
authorities  at  the  scene  be- 
cause an  emergency  opera- 
tor did  not  know  the  park's 
address  and  telephone  lines 
to  the  police  control  centre 
were  engaged,  it  has 
emerged. 

Valuable  minutes  were 
lost  as  the  operator  called 
the  police  command  centre 
three  times,  and  could  not 
find  an  address  for  the 
park,  which  her  computer 
needed  before  it  would 
transmit  a warning  to  a 
police  dispatcher. 

Last  month's  bombing 
killed  one  woman,  injured 
more  than  100  and  cast  a 
pall  over  the  Olympics.  A 
Turkish  cameraman  who 
died  of  a heart  attack  as  be 
rushed  to  the  scene  is  also 
being  treated  as  a homicide. 

One  of  the  most  embar- 
rassing questions  facing  At- 
lanta officials  is  why  the 
warning  received  22  min- 
utes before  the  blast  never 
reached  Centennial  Park. 

Authorities  at  the  park 
began  clearing  the  area 
after  they  were  alerted  by 
Richard  Jewell,  the  secu- 
rity guard  who  later  be- 


came the  prime  suspect 
But  critics  have  suggested 
that  there  might  have  been 
fewer  injuries  if  they  had 
been  warned  earlier. 

The  man,  who  called  at 
12.58am  on  July  27,  said 
only:  "There  is  a bomb  in 
Centennial  Park.  Yon  have 
30  minutes.” 

Atlanta's  police  chiefs 
say  the  call  was  handled  in 
accordance  with  a protocol 
designed  to  deal  with  bomb 
warnings. 

However,  a recently 
released  police  transcript 
reveals  an  almost  farcical 
, sequence  of  events  that  de- 
layed transmission  by  at 
least  10  minutes.  Included 
is  the  following  exchange 
between  the  operator  and  a 
police  dispatcher: 

Operator:  "You  know  the 
address  of  Centennial 
Park?" 

Dispatcher:  "Girl,  don't 
ask  me  to  lie  to  you." 

Operator:  "I  tried  to  call 
ACC  [the  Atlanta  police  de- 
partment's command  cen- 
tre], but  ain't  nobody  an- 
swering the  phone  . . . But  I 
just  got  this  man  talking 
about  there's  a bomb  set  to 
go  off  in  30  minutes  in  Cen- 
tennial Park." 

Dispatcher:  ‘‘Oh  Lord, 
child.  One  minute,  one  min- 
ute — Uh.  okay,  wait  a 
minute.  You  put  it  in,  and  it 


won’t  go  in?*’ 

Operator:  “No,  unless  I'm 
spelling  Centennial  wrong. 
How  are  we  spelling 
Centennial?” 

On  her  second  attempt  to 
call  the  police  command 
centre,  the  line  was  bad  and 
she  was  told  to  call  again. 
When  she  did  get  through, 
an  unidentified  official  told 
her  he  did  not  have  the 
park's  address,  adding:- 
“What  y’all  think  I am-” 

The  operator  eventually 
obtained  the  address  from 
an  office  at  Centennial 
Park  itself  and  transmitted 
the  report  of  the  warning 
call  at  1:08:35.  However,  it 
was  1:11:10  before  a police 
unit  was  contacted. 

Nine  minutes  later,  a 
police  officer  radioed:  “Be 
advised  that  something  just 
blew  up  at  Olympic  Park." 

Embarrassment  has  also 
mounted  as  FBI  agents 
have  Called  to  find  conclu- 
sive evidence  against  Mr 
Jewell.  The  bureau  is 
under  pressure  to  explain 
why  he  was  named  as  a 
leading  suspect. 

• The  parents  of  three 
young  victims  of  last 
month's  TWA  Flight  800  di- 
saster ofT  Long  Island  have 
filed  a lawsuit  in  France 
seeking  to  force  US  investi- 
gators to  disclose  more  of 
their  findings. 


SUMMER  SAIL,  NOW  ON. w * p ces  1 ke  he  re 

bound  to  enjoy  a very  bon  voyage  to  Le  Havre-  Cherbourg  or 
Calais.  And  as  the  offer  includes  a car  and  up  to  five  passengers, 
you  can  extend  the  entente  cordiale  to  your  family  and  friends. 
Call  us  now  on  0990  980  9S0  or  see  your  travel  agent,  tout  de  suite. 
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Senator 
watches 


Jack  Hemp,  tipped  as  the  Republican  vice-presidential  candidate,  arrives  in  Orlando,  Florida 
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BROOKS  and  Leslie 
Douglass  were  chil- 
dren when  they  and 
their  parents  were  shot  in 
the  back  17  years  ago.  They 

watched  their  mother  and 
father  bleed  to  death. 

Yesterday  State  Senator 
Brooks  Douglass  and  his 
sister,  now  Leslie  Frizzell, 
witnessed  the  execution  of 
one  of  the  killers. 

Mr  Douglass  wrote  the 
law  that  allowed  them  and 
three  uncles  to  watch 
through  a window  as 
Steven  Keith  Hatch  died  by 
lethal  injection. 

The  senator  was  aged  16 
and  bis  sister  12  in  1979 
when  Hatch  and  Glen  Bur- 
ton AKe  arrived  at  the  fam- 
ily home  posing  as  lost 
motorists.  They  tied  up  Mr 
Douglass  and  his  parents 
and  forced  his  sister  to  lead 
them  to  cash,  jewellery  and 
credit  cards.  They  also 
tried  to  rape  her. 

Ake  sent  Hatch  outside  to 
“listen  for  the  sound”  and 
start  the  car,  then  shot  all 
four  family  members  in  the 

back-  Richard  Douglass,  a 
minister,  and  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  died  but  the  chil- 
dren survived. 

Ake  was  sentenced  to 
death  but  won  a new  trial 
on  appeal.  He  Is  serving 
two  life  terms. 

Hatch,  aged  42,  always 
maintained  his  innocence, 
arguing  that  he  should  not 
be  executed  because  he  did 
not  pull  the  trigger. 

The  legislation  allowing 
victims’  families  to  watch 
killers  die  is  the  major 
achievement  of  Mr  Doug- 
lass’s two  terms  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  has  worked  to 
help  victims  play  a part  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 


Megawati  questioned  tor  seven  hours 


Nick  Gumming- Bruce 
South-East  Asia 
Correspondent 

INDONESIA’S  opposition 
leader,  Megawati  Sukarno- 
putri, spent  nearly  seven 
hours  in  Jakarta's  police 
headquarters  yesterday  being 
questioned  about  events  lead- 
ing up  to  riots  on  July  27  in 
Jakarta  in  which  at  least  four, 
and  possibly  many  more, 
people  died. 

Megawati,  who  was  told  to 
report  for  further  questioning 
next  Thursday,  did  not  play 
up  her  first  public  appear- 
ance since  the  riots,  leaving 
by  a side  door  to  avoid  jour- 
nalists and  a small  crowd  of 
supporters  waiting  outside. 
She  gave  no  clue  as  to  the 
thrust  of  police  inquiries. 

Jakarta  authorities  Ini- 
tially seemed  interested  in 
pinning  responsibility  on  her 
for  the  so-called  “free-speech 
forum"  at  the  headquarters  of 
her  Indonesian  Democratic 
Party  (PDI).  stormed  by  police 
early  on  July  27.  which  ig- 
nited Indonesia's  worst  riots 
in  more  than  20  years. 

Megawati,  however,  had  in- 
sisted she  would  only  answer 


Rwanda  joins 
blockade  to 
leave  Burundi 
totally  cut  off 


Chris  McGreaf 
in  Bujumbura 


BURUNDI'S  new  military- 
led  government  has  de- 
nounced sanctions  against 
the  country  as  a crime 
against  humanity  after 
Rwanda  yesterday  joined  a 
regional  blockade  by  closing 
its  borders  and  cutting  air 


questions  relevant  to  her 
police  summons.  This  speci- 
fied that  she  was  wanted  as  a 
witness  in  connection  with 
investigations  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  PDL  described  by  i 
army  chiefs  as  a neo-commu- 1 
nist  group  responsible  for  the 
rioting  and  for  plotting  to 
overthrow  President  Suhar- 
to’s Sl-year-old  New  Order. 

Lawyers  have  reported  stu- 
dents emerging  with  bruised 
faces  from  police  questioning 
in  the  central  city  of  Jogja- 
karta. showing  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  Indonesian 
authorities  are  pursuing  this 
line  of  investigation  — to  the 
dismay  of  sceptical  local  and 
foreign  analysts. 

A Jakarta  businessman, 
looking  up  at  the  blackened 
shell  of  a bank  burnt  in  the 
riots,  said:  “I  saw  it  myself.  It 
was  done  by  young  children. 
There  were  no  hardcore 
people,  just  ordinary  people. 
It  came  from  their  hearts." 

Two  weeks  on,  a fragile 
calm  has  returned  to  Jakarta, 
but  the  generals'  preoccupa- 
tion with  a communist  men- 
ace few  others  perceive  rein- 
forces a growing  sense  that 
Mr  Suharto,  aged  75,  Is 
trapped  in  a set  of  outdated 


reflexes  and  has  lost  touch 
with  the  younger  generation. 

"It’s  a rhetoric  of  violence 
. . . coming  out  with  that  is 
quite  baffling,"  said  MarzuM 
Damsman.  a member  of  par- 
liament and  co-chairman  of 
the  National  Human  Rights 
Commission.  "It  creates  a 
perception  of  escalating  mea- 
sures from  both  sides  and 
pretty  soon  you  expect  a kind 
of  collision." 

It  also  raises  doubts  about 
the  regime's  ability  to  keep  in 


Megawati  left  the  police 
headquarters  by  a side  exit 


check  the  fostering  social  and 
political  tensions  whose  role 
in  file  rioting  was  clear  to  res- 
idents but  so  far  has  excited 
little  attention  from  Mr  Su- 
harto's military  or  civilian 
henchmen. 

Whether  Megawati  Sukar- 
noputri the  daughter  of  Indo- 
nesia's first  president,  can 
harness  the  pressures  for 
change  is  equally  uncertain. 
The  49-year-old  exploits  the 
powerful  magic  of  the  Su- 
karno name  mid,  as  the  riots 
demonstrated,  has  become  a 
rallying  point  for  the  young 
and  disaffected. 

But  Megawati  taps  the  deep 
well  of  popular  disaffection 
almost  by  default  she  em- 
ploys none  of  her  father's 
fiery  oratory  and  offers  no 
agenda  of  reform.  Her  chal- 
lenge is  largely  focused  on 
several  hundred  lawsuits 
against  everyone  from  gener- 
als and  government  ministers 
to  rival  FDI  leader  Suryardi 
and  his  supporters,  who 
backed  the  military  plan  to 
oust  her. 

This  minimalist  style  of 
leadership  works  well  in  the 
political  culture  of  Indone- 
sia's Javanese  majority 
where  a cool,  unruffled  style 


is  seen  as  a mark  of  strength 
and  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  contortions  of  military 
bosses  enforcing  Mr  Suhar- 
to's apparent  desire  to  snuff 
out  a possible  Sukarno 
challenge. 

Yet  local  analysts  doubt  she 
has  done  enough  to  woo  the 
Indonesian  elite  who  largely 
shape  political  developments. 
Megawati  herself  has  denied 
any  intention  of  working  out- 
side the  existing  three-party 
system  Mr  Suharto  created. 

This  stance  leaves  her  vul- 
nerable if,  as  seems  probable, 
she  is  not  nominated  to  stand 
for  parliament  when  the  list 
of  candidates  for  next  year's 
parliamentary  election  closes 
In  mid-September.  Megawati 
may  continue  to  command 
lyoad  moral  support,  Mr  Mar- 
zuki  concluded,  but  "politi- 
cally I think  it's  a gradual 
process  of  her  being  shunted 
aside". 

That  might  allow  Mr  Su- 
harto a more  tranquil  run-up 
to  the  1998  presidential  elec- 
tion, when  he  is  expected  to 
try  for  a seventh  term  in 
office,  but  does  not  encourage 
hopes  of  a smooth  transfer  of 
power  when  he  eventually 
surrenders  it 


Somali  chief  Awol  from  US  Marines 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Los  Angeles 


THE  FIRST  battalion  of 
the  14th  US  Marines 
Reserve  stationed  in  Pico 
Rivera,  a poor  Los  Angeles 
suburb,  has  given  up  waiting 
for  the  return  of  Awol  corpo- 
ral Mohammed  Aideed.  He  Is, 
the  troops  assume,  busy  seek- 
ing power  in  Somalia. 

Mr  Aideed,  aged  34,  has 
returned  home  to  takg  over 
from  his  warlord  lather,  the 
late  General  Farah  Aideed. 
who  died  in  factional  fighting 
last  week. 

In  1993,  Gen  Aideed 's  troops 
killed  18  American  soldiers, 
causing  the  United  States  to 
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After  days  of  vacillating, 
Rwanda  became  the  last 
country  in  the  region  to  en- 
force sanctions,  plugging  the 
only  remaining  exit  route 
from  Burundi  by  land,  water 
or  air. 

Yesterday  foreigners  and 
wealthy  Burundians  who  had 
scrambled  for  seats  on  the 
last  nights  out  of  the  country 
were  left  stranded  when  Air 
France  and  the  Belgian  air- 
line, Sabena,  cancelled  their 
services,  leaving  no  means  of 
escape. 

African  leaders  announced 
the  sanctions  two  weeks  ago 
after  Burundi's  former  mili- 
tary’ leader.  Pierre  Buyoya. 
again  seized  power.  A 
regional  summit  demanded 
the  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional rule  and  unconditional 
talks  between  Burundi's 
Tutsi-dominated  establish- 
ment and  Hutu  rebels. 

The  leader  of  the  Hutu 
rebels,  Leonard  Nyangoma. 
yesterday  welcomed  the 
Sanctions. 

In  a statement  he  called  on 
people  to  disobey  the  new  rul- 
ers and  said  he  expected  sanc- 
tions to  force  the  government 
into  negotiations. 


News  in  brief 


withdraw  from  Somalia  and 
thwarting  the  United  Nations' 
attempts  to  restore  order. 

At  the  time,  Aideed  Jnr  was  1 
a clerk,  paid  $9  an  hour,  in 
the  engineering  department 
of  West  Covina,  a Los  Angeles 
suburb.  He  updated  water 
maps,  compiled  traffic  statis- 
tics, and  input  data  on 1 
computer.  ; 

In  the  evening,  he  studied 
civil  engineering  at  a nearby 
polytechnic,  and  at  weekends 
he  reported  to  the  Marine 
corps  reserve. 

He  had  joined  the  corps  in 
1987,  doing  a fortnight's  stint 
at  a camp  in  Oklahoma  in 
July  last  year.  But  a few 
weeks  ago,  despite  orders,  he 
failed  to  attend  again. 


“We're  not  expecting  him 
but  he  is  still  a registered 
reservist,”  a spokeswoman 
said. 

Mr  Aideed,  in  an  Interview  i 
in  Somalia,  said  he  was  proud  , 
of  his  American  military  ex- 
perience.  "Once  a marine  al- 1 
ways  a marine,”  he  is 
reported  to  have  said.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  mention  that 
he  was  absent  without  leave. 

He  came  to  the  US  as  a teen- 
ager with  his  mother  As  11 
Dhubat,  the  general's  first 
wife.  The  couple  had  six  chil- 
dren. . The  general  fathered 
four  more  with  a second  wife 
who,  according  to  Canadian 
newspapers,  lived  on  welfere 
in  Toronto. 

The  young  Aideed  gradu- 


ated from  Covina  high  school 
in  1981,  but  he  was  not  active 
in  sports  or  the  social  scene 
and  did  not  appear  in  the  stu- 
dents’ year  books. 

Gen  Aideed  — the  name 
means  "He  who  will  not  be 
insulted"  — paid  in  cash  for  a 
$196,000  house  for  Mrs  Dhu- 
bat Aideed  in  another  LA  sub- 
“rb  J?®-  She  is  thought  to 
be  still  living  there,  but  repor- 
ters who  called  at  the  house 
were  turned  away. 

The  Aideeds  are  not  the 
only  high-ranking  Somalians 
to  have  lived  humdrum  lives 
in  the  US.  The  general's  for- 
eign  minister,  Mohammed 
Hassan  Awale.  spent  three 
7®ars  as  a taxi  driver  in 
Washington  DC. 


Sanctions  on 
Iran  ‘mad9 

A senior  Iranian  cleric  told 
the  United  states  yesterday 
that  its  law  penalising  firms 
investing  in  Iran  and  Libya 
was  “absolutely  insane"  and 
would  harm  Washington  and 
its  allies. 

Ayatollah  Ahmad  Janos  ti 
said  in  a sermon  broadcast  by 
Iranian  radio:  '1  do  not  think 
that  throughout  the  history  of 
America  there  has  teen  a 
president  who  has  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Zionists 
so  blindly  and  uncondition- 
ally." — Reuter. 

Gambia  backs  poll 

Gambian  voters  have  given  a 
70  per  cent  backing  to  a new 
constitution  giving  its  mili- 


tary ruler.  Captain  Yahya 
Jamrneh,  the  mandate  to  hold 
elections  in  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  mam  candi- 
date.—Reuter. 

Malraux  honoured 

The  ashes  of  the  writer  Andre 
Malraux,  General  de  Gaulle's  I 
long-serving  culture  minister,  i 
are  to  be  buried  In  the  Paris 
Pantheon,  the  last  resting 
place  of  France's  illustrious 
dead,  the  Official  Journal  an- 
nounced yesterday.— Reuter.  j 

Sole  searching 

The  Romanian  state  shoe  fac- 
tory in  Cluj  has  closed  for  the 
weekend  for  disinfection 
following  a strike  in  support 
of  compensation  for  40  work- 
ers who  contracted  scabies 
from  sheepskin  Imported 
from  China.  — AP, 


Bouncing  back 

Seven  mountain  gorillas  have 
been  born  in  Rwanda,  a good 
sign  that  one  of  Africa’s  most 
endangered  species  is  recov- 
ering, the  International  Go- 
rilla Conservation  Pro- 
gramme said.  — AP. 

Rare  tomb 

Archaeologists  have  found 
the  undisturbed  tomb  of  a 
Scythian  military  command- 
er containing  1,000  gold  and 
silver  decorations  and 
weapons  in  central 
Ukraine.  — AP. 

Rare  beast 

Villagers  in  eastern  Laos 
have  caught,  a sao  la,  a rare 
mammsi  similar  to  an  ante- 
lope, whose  existence  was  dis- 
covered only  four  years  ago 


foe  Laotian  state  news  agency 
KFL  reported.  — AP. 

Island  glory 

Thanks  to  its  tiny  population, 
Tonga  s single  silver  medal  at 
foe  centennial  Olympics  — In 

S1®  „put  t0P  the 
table  with  9.4  medals  per  mil- 
Uan  people.  The  US  score  of 
0A  put  It  40th,  according  to 
Kevin  pouard  of  the  Popula- 
tion Reference  Bureau. AP. 

Fellow  feeling 

YasserArafat's  wife  Soha  has 

jjYJf®1  5re  £raeii  prime  min- 
er's wife  Sarah  Netanyahu 
te  ignore  those  who  criticised 
^r  for  sacking  the  nanny 
016  ®°up- 1,1 31 

argue  with  my  housekeeper 
!•,'■»  what?"  she  told  the 
Yediot  Ah- 

ronot  — AP. 
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Questions  start 
over  Pyrenees 
camp  tragedy 


k ) 


Qawld  Harrison  in  Jaca  and 
Julia  Hayfey  in  Madrid 


The  Spanish  Civil  Guard  and  Red  Cross  workers  carry  the  body  of  a victim  of  the  flood  at  Las  Nieves  campsite.  At  least  76  people  were  killed. 
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Looters  prey  on  those  who  stayed  put,  as  Croats  arrive  to  create  an  ethnically  homogeneous  state 

Krajina  Serbs  live  on  hope  and  scraps 


Julian  Borger  in 
Polaea,  Krajina 


ALONE  am  one  the 
crumbling  remains 
of  her  deserted  vil- 
lage. Mnrija  Radi  no- 
vie  is  steadily  losing  her 
sense  of  time.  The  rest  of  Po- 
laca's  2,000  inhabitants  fled  to 
Serbia  a year  ago.  but  to  her  it 
seems  like  last  week.  She  ex- 
pects her  family  back  any 
day,  but  they  will  almost  cer- 
tainly never  come. 

Mrs  Radinovic  is  also  un- 
sure whether  it  was  last  week 
or  last  month  when  the  last 
gang  of  Croat  looters  drove  up 
to  pick  over  Polaca’s  remains. 
But  she  knows  they  left  with 
lier  last  dozen  chickens.  Since 
then,  she  has  lived  off  fruit 
from  die  trees  growing  in  un- 
tended orclurds  in  the  dry. 
rocky  valley. 

There  are  only  about  10.000 
Serbs  left  in  Croatia's  Krajina 
region.  Like  Mrs  Radinovic. 
i hey  are  elderly  people,  who 
wore  too  weak,  or  too  emo- 
tionally tied  to  their  land,  to 
leave  when  the  bulk  of  the 
Krajina  Serbs  — 200.000 
people  — fled  from  a Croatian 
government  offensive  a year 
ago  this  week.  Hundreds 
more  were  killed  in  the  ran- 
dom savagery  which  followed 

the  offensive. 

The  lonely  remainder  — 
surviving  in  ones,  twos  or 
threes  in  abandoned  iuunlets 
— have  become  a statistical 
anomaly  in  the  ruthless  arith- 
metic of  ethnic  engineering. 


Sinners  seek 
absolution 
from  on-line 
confessional 


tanltiynor 


Sinners*  blushes  be 

spared.  After  the  drive- 
in  church  and  the  telly 
evangelist.  Roman  Catho- 
lics less  than  eager  to  come 
clean  with  their  parish 
priest  can  now  confess 
their  transgressions  to 
their  home  computer,  tally 
up  their  misdemeanours 
using  a points  system,  col- 
lect their  penance,  and 
wander  off  to  say  their  Hail 
Marys.  All  for  £34. 

Thanks  to  Cologne’s 
Roman  Catholic  Lazarus 
Society,  Online  with  Jesus 
— a new  CD-Rom.  each  one 
of  which,  the  society-  in- 
sists. has  been  blessed  by  a 
priest  — enables  Catholics 
to  turn  their  terminals  into 
an  instant  confessional. 

A menu  of  some  200  of- 
fences appears  and  sinners 
can  click  away  their  guilty' 

consciences. 

Lustful  glances  are  penal- 
ised more  than  seven  times 
as  heavily  as  using  a con- 
dom (22  points  against 
three),  while  marital  Infi- 
delity costs  10  points. 

Having  completed  your 
confession,  the  computer 
adds  up  the  bill  and  doles 
out  penance.  Murder  costs 
50  Our  Fathers  and  50  Hail 
Marys.  The  jury  is  still  out 
on  whether  the  trans- 
gressor is  then  absolved. 

"This  does  not  conform  to 
the  Catholic  understanding 
of  confession."  a spokes- 
woman for  the  German 
Conference  or  Bishops  said 
yesterday. 


They  are  being  squeezed  out 
by  thousands  of  ethnic  Croats 
from  Bosnia  and  the  Kosovo 
region  of  Yugoslavia  who  are 
being  transported  in  to  build 
an  ethnically  homogeneous 
state,  more  in  keeping  with 
the  times. 

Like  some  endangered 
species,  the  last  Krajina  Serbs 
are  dying  off.  They  have  no 
family  support  network,  and 
the  bureaucratic  and  thread- 
bare Croatian  social  welfare 
system  is  hardly  a substitute. 

TO  secure  a pension,  elderly 
Serbs  have  to  travel  50  miles 
to  the  port  city  of  Zadar,  usu- 
ally more  than  once,  to  ex- 
change their  Yugoslav  docu- 
mentation for  new  Croatian 
papers.  Most  cannot  afford 
the  journey,  even  if  they  are 
strong  enough. 

Their  only  visitors  are  oc- 
casional relief  workers  and, 
more  often,  looters.  These  are 
mostly  newly  arrived  Croats 
who  pilfer  livestock,  farm  im- 
plements. and  food  reserves. 

A gang  recently  moved 
through  the  nearby  village  of 
Orlic.  ransacking  Serb  houses 
for  prsut  — smoked  hams 
which  take  a year  to  prepare, 
and  which  are  the  main  form 
of  peasant  savings.  There 
have  been  few  recent  cases  of 
outright  murder  but  the  rob- 
beries can  amount  to  a death 
sentence. 

Mrs  Radinovic  has  stacked 
firewood  around  her  stone 
house,  but  she  has  no  food 
reserves  and  it  will  be  a mir- 
acle if  she  survives  another 
winter— her  83rd. 


World  news  in  brief 


Giuseppe  Rend  a.  an  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  worker, 
who  comes  to  see  her  each 
week,  said:  "Many  of  these 
old  people  survived  the  win- 
ter on  the  hope  their  families 
would  come  back  in  the 
spring.  But  the  people  are  not 
coming  back,  and  I think 
when  they  realise  that,  they 
wont  have  the  strength  to 
make  it" 

Mr  Ren  da  has  tried  to  per- 
suade Mrs  Radinovic  to  enter 
an  old  people's  home  in  Knin, 
the  nearest  town,  but  Marija 
believes  fervently  that  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  in 


Belgrade  will  come  back 
‘They're  not  far  away.  They 
might  be  here  tomorrow,”  she 
told  Mr  Renda. 

But  her  daughter  has  in- 
formed the  Red  Cross  she  has 
no  plans  to  come  back. 

Her  husband,  as  a man  of 
military  age,  would  almost 
certainly  be  killed.  Only 
women  and  the  elderly  are 
tolerated. 

An  estimated  30,000  of  the 
Krajina  Serbs  who  fled  the 
“Storm"  offensive  last  year 
now  want  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  Croatia.  The  Cro- 
atian government  has  said  of- 
ficially they  are  welcome  but 
it  has  put  a forest  of  bureau- 
cracy in  their  way  and  has 
done  little  to  curb  attacks 
against  would-be  returnees. 

In  May  and  June,  at  least 
two  Serbs  were  killed  and  a 
dozen  seriously  injured  by 
mines  and  booby  traps 
planted  in  homes,  gardens 
and  graveyards  they  had 
come  to  tend  around  the  town 
of  Korenica.  About  90  Serb 
homes  in  the  region  have 
been  dynamited  in  the  past 
few  months  — in  many  cases 
after  their  owners  started 
making  repairs. 

The  Croatian  government 
is  preparing  to  import  Catho- 
lics of  Croat  descent  from 
Kosovo  to  fill  Serb  houses, 
making  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  their  owners  to  return. 

Workers  for  the  United 
Nations  refugee  agency 
(UNHCR)  to  Knin  say  a dele- 
gation came  from  Kosovo  last 
month  to  inspect  deserted 


Scientists  claim  genes  hold 
answer  to  Aids  immunity 


lESEARCHERS  claim 
'they  have  discovered 
h -Jwhy  some  people  never 
contract  the  HIV  virus  al- 
though they  have  sex  repeat- 
edly with  infected  partners, 
writes  Ian  Katz  in  Mae  York. 

Two  separate  teams  say 
they  have  identified  a genetic 
mutation  — present  in  about 
I per  cent  of  caucasions  and 
in  even  lower  proportions,  if 
at  all  in  other  racial  groups 
— which  appears  to  gi  -e  some 
people  protection  against  the 

virus.  _ 

The  discovery  raws  tne 
possibility  that  the  effect  of 
the  mutation  could  be  copied 


to  create  an  Aids  vaccine  or  a 
treatment  for  the  disease. 

The  two  studies,  one  led  by 
New  York’s  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity. and  the  other  by  the 
Free  University  in  Brussels, 
focused  on  a protein  found  on 
cells  of  the  immune  system 
which  serves  as  a “molecular 
doorway”  for  the  HIV  virus. 

Every  person  has  two 
copies  of  the  gene  required  to 
produce  the  CKR-5  proteins. 
Only  people  with  two  mutant 
genes  appeared  to  be  immune 
to  the  disease,  but 
researchers  believe  that  one 
mutant  gene  may  afford  some 
resistance. 


Tamil  rebels 
hit  cargo  ship 
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Caymans  buy 
ship  to  sink  it 

A SANDY  spot  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  will  be  tbe  final  resting 
place  of  a Russian  cold  war 
relic  which  tourism  offi- 
cials hope  will  act  as  a 
magnet  for  scuba  divers. 

The  Cayman  government 
has  confirmed  that  it  has 
bought  an  abandoned  Rus- 
sian destroyer. 

The  tourism  minister, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  said  that 
about  £185.000  was  paid  for 
the  330ft  ship,  which  was 
built  In  1983  at  a cost  of 
about  £20  million. 

. It  will  be  towed  to  Cay- 
man Brae  island  later  this 
month  where  it  will  be 
sank  in  1 10ft  of  water. 

The  Cayman  Islands  are 
world-renown  od  as  a top 
destination  for  senba 
divers.  — Reuter. 


Chinese  port 
in  peril 

The  Chinese  authorities  have 
evacuated  about  10,000  people 
and  prepared  to  blow  up  dikes 
and  divert  a swollen  river  to 
spare  the  city  of  Tianjin  from 
flooding,  officials  said. 

Tianjin.  75  miles  south-east 
of  Beijing,  is  the  capital's 
port  and  with  9 million  people 
the  country's  third  city.  It  has 
about  2,000  foreign  compa- 
nies.—Reuter. 

Heavy  hand 

The  Argentine  government 
has  attracted  widespread  crit- 
icism for  its  heavy-handed 
response  to  a 24-hour  general 
strike  on  Thursday  in  which 
police  kicked  over  cauldrons 
of  food  to  prevent  soup  kitch- 
ens being  set  up.  attacked 
crowds  with  truncheons  and 
water  cannons,  and  briefly  ar- 
rested more  than  50  trades 
unionists.  — Agencies. 

Kings  to  meet 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  will 
visit  Saudi  Arabia  tomorrow 

to  discuss  Middle  East  peace 
efforts  and  find  ways  to  boost 
bilateral  ties,  officials  tab 
Amman  said. — Reuter. 

Family  massacre 

A Greek  law  student  confessed 
yesterday  to  murdering  his 
parents,  grandmother,  sister 
and  uncle  and  dismembering 
them  with  a chainsaw.  Police 
said  the  24-yearoM  was  men- 
tally disturbed.  — Reuter. 

Taipei  liaison 

Russia,  which  does  not  offi- 
cially recognise  Taiwan,  will 
open  a representative  office  in 
Taipei  in  October,  the  Taiwan 
foreign  ministry  said.  Taiwan 
opened  an  office  in  Russia 
three  years  ago.  — Reuter. 


Serb  villages  to  the  Kistanje 
area,  west  of  Knin.  They  say 
1.800  Kosovo  Catholics  are  ex- 
pected by  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  they  arrive,  they  will 
be  completing  a circle  begun 
400  years  ago,  when  their  an- 
cestors left  for  Kosovo  from 
what  is  now  the  Croatian  port 
of  Dubrovnik. 

These  ethnic  Croats  are 
being  pushed  out  of  Kosovo 
by  new  Serb  arrivals,  many  of 
whom  are  refugees  from  Kra- 
jina. sent  by  Belgrade  to  farm 
and  dilute  the  Albanian  ma- 
jority in  the  region. 

The  Kistanje  district  is  run 
by  Petar  Pasic.  a Serb  loyal  to 
the  Croatian  government  He 
sees  no  alternative  to  the 
relentless  process  of  ethnic 
homogenisation  now  under 
way:  “It  could  have  been  done 
a long  time  ago  — in  peace.” 

For  all  the  — largely  West- 
ern-sponsored — talk  of  rein- 


tegration and  federation  in 
the  Balkans,  the  wheels  of 
ethnic  purification  have  been 
turning  faster  in  peacetime 
than  they  did  during  most  of 
the  conflict  This  time  round, 
the  casualties  succumb 
quietly  and  unseen,  in  over- 
grown, empty  villages. 

• All  sides  in  Bosnia  are  ma- 
nipulating voters  ahead  of  the 
September  14  elections.  Ed 
Van  Thijn.  the  Dutch  diplo- 
mat overseeing  the  interna- 
tional monitoring  of  the  vote 
said  yesterday. 

Election  laws  permit  voters 
to  register  either  where  they 
lived  in  1991,  where  they  live 
now  or  where  they  would  like 
to  live. 

Mr  Van  Thijn  said  Bosnian 
Serb  authorities  had  pres- 
sured Serbs  to  vote  in  terri- 
tory under  their  rule  to 
strengthen  their  claim  to  se- 
cession from  Bosnia. 


THE  REGION  of  Aragon 
declared  three  days  of 
mourning  yesterday  for 
the  holidaymakers  at  a Pyre- 
nees camp&ite  who  were 
swept  to  their  deaths  by  flash 
floods  an  Wednesday. 

With  the  death  toll  standing 
at  76  so  far.  the  debate  was 

concentrating  on  hoiv  the  di- 
saster at  Las  Nieves  could 
have  beeu  prevented. 

The  meteorological  office 
had  warned  of  heavy  storms 
due  in  the  area.  A children's 
summer  camp  12  miles  away 
from  Las  Nieves  had  been 
evacuated  as  a precaution,  it 
emerged,  but  Las  Nieves  and 
sites  nearby  were  noL 
Both  the  meteorological 
office  and  the  civil  protection 
department  were  adamant 
that  this  type  of  storm  was 
highly  localised.  "These 
storms  are  very  difficult  to 
pinpoint  exactly.  It  could  rain 
very  hard  10km  away,  and 
where  you  are  nothing  falls  at 
all.”  said  Juan  San  Nicolas 
Santamaria,  the  civil  protec- 
tion director. 

The  camp  was  built  12  years 
ago  in  a fold  of  the-  Py  renees 
beside  the  Gallego  river  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  smaller 
Aras.  which  runs  from  the 
mountains  behind  the  site. 

The  flow  of  the  A ms  is  con- 
trolled by  man-made  barriers. 
Experts  have  suggested  that 
trees  and  rocks  which  were 
washed  down  by  the  rain 
might  have  built  up  behind  a 
barrier,  creating  a temporary 
dam  until  the  whole  structure 
gave  way.  unleashing  the 
flood  on  campers  below. 

"The  campsite  had  an  excel- 
lent reputation  and  no  one 
had  questioned  its  set-up." 
said  Santiago  Lanzuela.  gov- 
ernor of  the  Aragon  region. 

Francisco  Ayala,  a director 
of  the  Technical  and  Geo- min- 
ing Institute,  was  less  sure. 
He  told  file  Spanish  news 
agency  Efe:  “A  campsite  like 
Las  Nieves  on  the  flood  plato 
of  a potentially  torrential 
river  ...  is  the  chronicle  of  a 
catastrophe  foretold.” 

At  Jaca,  a Pyrenees  resort 
town  near  Biescas.  90  miles 
east  of  Pamplona,  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  — dug  out  of  the 
mud  and  marshes  — were  ar- 
riving in  white  plastic  bags 
throughout  the  day.  They 
were  carried  down  steep 
stone  steps  to  the  local  ice 
rink  for  identification. 

In  half  an  hour  three  bodies 
were  found  1.000  yards  from 
the  Las  Nieves  campsite.  At 
least  two  more  were  found 
near  the  dam  in  Sabihanigo,  9 
miles  away. 


In  the  bustle  at  the  rink  at 
Jaca.  it  was  not  difficult  to 
pick  out  the  relatives  of  vic- 
tims. They  were  the  ones  with 
red-rimmed  eyes  and  a fright- 
ened stare. 

As  a bag  was  oiiened  and  a 
name  put  to  a muddy  and 
often  disfigured  face,  the 
tears  would  run  down 
creased,  crushed  faces.  "No, 
no!  Por  Dios.  No!"  cried  a 
frantic  woman  in  her  forties. 


people. 

A young  man  in  his  twen- 
ties  sat  staring  ahead  In 
silence,  wild-eyed  with  in- 
comprehension and  grief. 
“His  mother  and  his  father," 


this  happen  when  you  are  on 
holiday?” 


vivors.  though  rescue  work- 
ers kept  digging. 

Most  of  the  657  campers  reg- 
istered at  the  site  have  now 
been  accounted  for  — though 


As  a name  was  put 
to  a muddy  and 
often  disfigured 
face,  tears  would 
run  down  creased, 
crushed  faces 
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an  official  noted  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  many  ile  1 
others  might  have  been  in  the  y 
area  when  Lhe  storm  hit 

Unofficial  estimates  said  20  an 
people  could  still  be  missing,  th  ?h 
About  40  were  still  in  hospi-  ay 
tal.  All  of  the  identified  vie-  m-  a 
tints  were  Spaniards  except  - ° 

for  two.  a French  girl  and  a ars 
Dutch  man.  the  national  civil  *s  *>' 
protection  department  said.  * 

The  British  embassy  said  it  a_ 

had  located  14  British  holi-  15 

daymakers  who  had  been  at  s? 
tiie  site.  They  had  only  minor  ed  n- 
injuries.  JP 

Roy  Ward,  a statistics  lec*  *>' 

turer  at  Sheffield  Hallam  Uni-  • d- 

versity,  yesterday  revisited  d a' 

the  site.  He  and  his  wife  Ann,  is 
a catering  assistant,  and  their  ,d 

two  children  — Oliver.  9.  and  nt 

Rhea,  6 — were  in  their  cara-  to  s- 
van  when  the  torrent  swept  it  r-h 

away. 

"My  son  shouted,  ‘We're  go-  k 

tog  to  die’  and  I said,  ‘No  Jr 

we're  not  son’.  But  watching  ie 

the  news  today,  some  kids 
have.  Mine  haven't,  so  I am  s 
lucky,”  he  said.  The  caravan  _ 

came  to  a halt  when  it 
crashed  into  a tree.  ne 
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Would  someone  you  know  appreciate  some  help  getting  the  right  university  place? 
just  mention  our  name:  Middlesex  University.  For  advice  on  vacancies  on  and  after  15  August 
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telephone:  0181  362  6672  or  see  our  Web  site  now:  http:jlzuww.mdxAc.uk 
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Nash  House  ready  to 

rebuild  his  reputation 


Ron  Cox 

NASH  HOUSE,  one- 
time favourite  for 
the  Derby,  gets  the 
chance  to  put  his 
career  back  on  the  rails  at 
Haydock  Paris  today  in  the 
Rose  Of  Lancaster  Stakes,  an 
intriguing  Group  Three  con- 
test run  over  an  extended 
miip  and  a quarter. 

Making  excuses  for  beaten 
horses  can  prove  costly,  but 
npiptm  trainer  Peter  Chapple- 
Hyam  is  well  wide  of  the 
mark,  we  can  safely  ignore 
Nash  House’s  defeat  in  the 
Dante  Stakes  at  York  back  in 
May.  _ 

On  the  strength  of  an  effort- 
less debut  win  at  Newbury, 
backed  up  by  some  smart 
home  work-outs,  Nash  House 
was  widely  expected  to  boost 
his  well-touted  Derby  claims 


i by  winning  the  traditional 
York  trial. 

Finishing  fourth  behind 
Glory  Of  Dancer  was  no  dis- 
grace, but  it  appeared  Nash 
House  was  another  “talking 
horse"  until  he  was  found  to 
be  seriously  distressed  on 
returning  to  Manton. 

A viral  infection  knocked 
Nash  House  for  six  and  he  has 
been  given  plenty  of  time  to 
recover.  Chapple-Hyam  is 
confident  he  has  the  colt  In 
shape  to  do  himself  justice 
today,  though  he  expects  him 
to  be  better  for  the  run. 

Assuming  he  was  operating 
below  maximum  power  In  the 
Dante,  Nash  House  must  have 
good  prospects  of  taking  his 
revenge  on  Glory  Of  Dancer, 
who  has  to  allow  7lb  for  his 
two  and  a half  lengths 
superiority. 

But  Glory  Of  Dancer  has 
not  stood  still  in  the  mean- 


time. Fourth  behind  Shaamit 
in  the  Derby,  with  Achame 
back  in  eighth.  Paul 
Kelle way’s  ex-Italian  colt  was 
beaten  a short-head  by  Grape 
Tree  Road  in  the  Group  One 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris  last  time. 

Ten  furlongs  is  his  best  dis- 
tance and,  with  Pat  Eddery 
likely  to  hold  him  up  for  a late 
run.  Glory  Of  Dancer  should 
be  suited  by  the  anticipated 
strong  gallop  likely  to  be  set 
by  Key  To  My  Heart 

Ela-Aristokrati.  although 
never  a factor  in  the  Eclipse 
Stakes,  stayed  on  to  finish 
fourth  behind  Hailing,  beaten 
around  seven  lengths,  and  is 
preferred  to  Tamayaz  of  the 
older  horses. 

But  Nash  House  (3.15)  can 
give  the  Classic  generation  a 
much-needed  shot  in  the  arm 
and  show  that  Chapple- 
Hyam’s  confidence  was  not 
misplaced. 


Redcar  double  for  Carter 

GARY  CARTER  fought  | today  after  just  two  unsnc- 1 men  ting  a Wolverhampt 
off  fierce  opposition  cessful  rides  during  a three  double  with  Ben's  Rid 
to  take  the  riding  week  stay  here.  I and  Ultra  Beet,  by  givi 


Gary  carter  fought 

off  fierce  opposition 
to  take  the  riding 
honours  at  Redcar  yester- 
day with  a double  on  Ultra 
Boy  and  Holm- 
When  Carter  scored  on 
Tfniwi  in  the  South  Durham 
Maiden  Stakes  he  had  for- 
mer Italian  champion  Fer- 
nando Jovine  a length  be- 
hind on  Robamaset  with 
Jason  Weaver,  bidding  for 
his  100th  winner  of  the  sea- 
son. trailing  in  third  cm 
newcomer  Mighty  Keen. 

Jovine,  28,  has  ridden 
1.400  winners  in  his  home 
country  and  returns  there 


today  after  just  two  unsuc- 
cessful rides  during  a three 
week  stay  here. 

The  Italian,  champion  in 
1993  and  leading  this  year’s 
title  race  with  87  winners, 
liked  what  he  saw  on  his 
brief  visit  to  Britain  and 
said  he  wlU  return. 

Weaver  made  it  99  by  tak- 
ing the  opening  Stain  ton- 
dale  Selling  Stakes  on  Per- 
ilous Plight,  and  went  on  to 
complete  his  century  on 
Mount  Row  at  Haydock  in 
the  evening. 

Patrick  Haslam,  the 
Middleham  trainer,  had  a 
day  to  remember,  supple- 


menting a Wolverhampton 
double  with  Ben's  Ridge 
and  Ultra  Beet,  by  giving 
Carter  the  first  leg  of  his 
twosome  with  Ultra  Boy. 

Alabang,  5-4  favourite  for 
the  Pat  Phoenix  Handicap, 
was  routine  dope-tested 
after  dropping  away  tamely 
with  the  race  going  to  Or- 
dained. The  stewards  held 
an  inquiry  as  jockey  Lind- 
say C-harnock  appeared  to 
drop  his  hands  and  stop  rid- 
ing for  fourth  place,  but 
they  accepted  the  explana- 
tion that  the  five-year-old 
was  feeling  the  firm 
ground. 


Anyone  left  wondering  why 
bookmakers  regularly  spon- 
sor sprint  handicaps  need 
only  examine  today's  Coral 
Handicap.  With  21  runners, 
the  possibilities  appear 
endless. 

There  is  no  Coastal  Bluff  to 
warm  to  here,  hut  backers  of 

Youdontsay  (3-50)  may  not 
be  far  off  target. 

The  mount  of  Pat  Eddery, 
this  filly  has  had  only  three  ; 
outings  for  Epsom  trainer  Joe 
Naughton,  who  has  his  horses 
in  tremendous  form,  and  she 
may  still  be  improving  Judg- 
ing by  her  storming  run  to 
win  under  a big  weight  at 
Goodwood  last  week.  She  \ 
looks  ready  for  this  step  up  in 
class. 

Mountgate  (4-10),  who  has 
a good  record  at  Newmarket, 
should  go  well  in  the  New 
Zealand  Handicap,  feature 
race  at  the  July  Course  today. 

Cigar  is  5-1  on  to  gain  his 
17th  consecutive  win  and  set 
a modem  American  record  at 
Del  Mar.  California,  tonight 
when  he  will  be  opposed  by 
only  five  rivals  in  the  Grade 
One  Pacific  Classic. 

Ocean  Ridge,  trained  by 
Peter  Chapple-Hyam,  and 
Mick  Chanson's  Muchea  are 
England's  two  challengers  for 
tomorrow's  Heinz  57  Phoenix 
Stakes  at  Leopards  town. 

Chapple-Hyam,  successful 
three  years  ago  with  Turtle 
Island,  has  chosen  Ocean 
Ridge  in  preference  to  Car- 
mine Lake,  who  won  the  Mo- 
lecomb  Stakes  at  Goodwood 
last  week. 

Ireland's  main  hope  of 
keeping  the  prize  at  borne  ap- 
pears to  be  Kevin  Prender- 
gasfs  Verglas,  winner  of  the 
Coventry  Stakes  at  Royal 
Ascot 


Winning  start . . . Gary  Carter  initiates  a Redcar  double  yesterday  on  Ultra  Boy 
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Newmarket  with  form  guide  for  the  televised  races  II  Haydock  card  with  form  for  TV  races 
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Rugby  Union 

All  Blacks  out 
to  rewrite 
the  legend 


Ian  Borthwicfc  in  Cape  Town 


A FOUR-TEST  series  be- 
tween New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  is 
something  to  quicken 
the  blood  of  the  rugby  enthu- 
siast, though  the  Springbok 
manager  Morne  du  Plessls 
may  have  been  slightly  car- 
ried away  by  the  mounting 
anticipation  here  this  week 
when  he  said:  “This  is  the 
stuff  legends  are  made  of.” 

He  added:  “Winning  the 
World  Cup  was  great  but  this 
is  back  to  the  real  thing 
There  is  no  greater  challenge 
than  a four-Test  series 
against  the  All  Blacks;  it  is 
simply  part  of  our  history.” 
The  Southern  Hemispere’s 
inaugural  Tri- Nations  series, 
of  which  today’s  Test  is  the 
final  match,  has  already  been 
consigned  to  history.  Having 
added  that  trophy  to  their 
long  list  of  exploits.  Sean  Fitz- 
patrick's 1996  All  Blacks  are 
about  to  attempt  something 
no  New  Zealand  t***™  hm 
achieved:  a series  victory  in 
South  Africa. 

Since  competition  between 
the  two  teams  started  75  years 
asp  the  New  Zealanders  have 
nqver  won  a series  here.  In- 
deed South  Africa  remain  the 
only  side  that  can  boast  a 
credit  balance  against  the  All 
Blacks:  they  have  won  21  and 
New  Zealand  19,  with  three 
crawn. 

"Of  course  it’s  a challenge.” 
Fitzpatrick  said.  “It  is  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  dream  of  any 
New  Zealand  kid  to  come  here 
and  beat  the  Springboks.” 

With  South  Africa  having 
lost  their  full-back  Andre  Jou- 
bert  and  prop  Balie  Swart 
through  injury,  the  odds 
would  appear  to  favour  New 
Zealand  for  today’s  match. 
The  All  Blacks,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  Jonah  Lomu  with  a 
slight  knee  cartilage  tear,  still 
have  more  pace,  flair  and  at- 
tacking options  than  any 
other  team  in  world  rugby. 

The  elusive  Glen  Osborne 
comes  in  for  Lomu  on  the  left 
wing  and,  though  the  44kg 
(6st  4lb)  difference  in  weight 
may  be  a relief  for  the  Spring- 1 


bok  right-wing  Pieter  Hen- 
driks, Osborne  with  the  ball 
in  hand  is  still  one  of  the 
world's  most  dangerous 
attackers. 

The  major  problem  for  New 
Zealand  at  Newlands  today 
may  well  be  the  conditions. 
After  a week  of  fine  weather 
rain  lashed  the  city  all  day 
yesterday  and  the  pitch  prom- 
ises to  be  slow  and  heavy. 

Given  the  way  the  Spring- 
boks, with  their  banana- 
shaped defensive  formation, 
were  able  to  shut  down  the 
All  Blacks  and  play  the  game 
at  their  own  pace  in  Christ- 
church recently,  the  pressure 
will  be  on  New  Zealand  to 
maintain  possession  and  keep 
the  ball  in  play. 

“Our  weaknesses  in  the  last 
two  Tests  have  been  our  ball 
retention  and  the  fact  we 
have  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain momentum  by  getting 
multi-phase  possession,”  said 
the  All  Blacks  coach  John 
Hart  “We  have  huge  respect 
for  the  South  African  side, 
their  aggression  and  defence, 
and  that  has  certainly  been 
the  main  focus  for  our  prepa- 
ration in  thin  match.” 

Francois  Pienaar  and  his 
team  appear  buoyant  and  pos- 
itive despite  their  two  defeats 
in  the  Tri-Nations.  “Most 
people  realise  we  were  un- 
lucky not  to  win  both  those 
games,”  said  the  Springbok 
captain. 

A game  against  New  Zea- 
land should  bring  out  the  best 
in  his  side.  “There's  a real 
spark  in  the  guys.”  said  Pien- 
aar. “I  COUld  see  it  in  training 
and  I'm  sure  you’ll  see  it  in 
the  field  at  Newlands.” 

South  AMcs  J Smalt  P Hendriks.  J 
Mulder.  H L*  Roux.  J Swart  J Stranafcy,  J 
Roue  o du  Randl  J Allan.  M Hurler.  S 
Amenon.  M Andrews.  F Pienaar  (caff).  R 
Kruger.  G Tetcnmann. 

New  7— laruti  C Cullen;  J Wilson,  F 
Bunco.  W Little.  3 Oetaome;  A Mehnsns,  J 
Marshall.  C Dowd.  S Fitzpatrick  (caff),  0 
Brown.  R Brooke.  1 Jonas,  M Jones.  J 
KronleU.  Z Brooke. 

set  D McHugh  (Ireland). 

• Peter  Wheeler,  the  Leices- 
ter chief  executive  and  a key 
figure  in  English  Professional 
Rugby  Union  Clubs,  is  to  meet 
SARFU’s  president  Louis  Luyt 
today  to  discuss  how  their 
organisations  might  profit 
from  new  joint  initiatives. 


SPORTS  MEWS  9 

Motor  Racing 

Williams 
work  on 
Hill  starts 


Alan  Henry  in  Budapest 


Good  year . . . Damon  Hill  behind  the  wheel  of  the  Williams-Renaalt  at  the  Hungaroring  yesterday 


LA8ZLOBALOGH 


AFTER  poor  starts 
from  pole  position  at 
Siiverstone  and 
Hockenheim,  Damon 
Hill  has  had  to  brush  up  his 
technique  before  taking  on 
the  grand  prix  circuit  that  is 
the  most  unforgiving  of  poor 
starts.  Any  such  error  here  is 
likely  to  prove  irretrievable. 

"Yes.  it  has  been  more  diffi- 
cult  to  get  the  car  off  the  line," 
| said  Hill.  “The  characteristics 
of  the  three-litre  engines  are 
different  from  the  old  3.5-titre 
engines:  they  don’t  have  so 
I much  torque.  It’s  an  area 
we’re  working  on." 

Having  won  here  in  1993 
( and  1995,  Hill  knows  better 
than  most  that  overtaking  at 
the  Hungaroring,  one  of  the 
tightest  and  ugliest  circuits 
on  the  Formula  One  schedule, 
is  almost  totally  dependent  on 
a mistake  by  the  driver  in 
I front 

In  1990  Thierry  Boutsen 
won  the  race  for  Williams  by 
less  than  a length  ahead  of 
Ayrton  Senna's  McLaren  by 
the  simple  virtue  of  keeping 
cool.  The  fact  that  Senna  was 
running  two  seconds  a lap 
quicker  than  the  Belgian 
could  not  help  him  once  he 
pulled  up  on  to  the  tail  of  the 

Williams. 

Hill  completed  the  first  free 
practice  session  yesterday 
with  fastest  time  ahead  of 
Michael  Schumacher's  Fer- 
rari and  his  team-mate  Jac- 
ques Villeneuve's  Williams- 
Renault,  each  of  whom  could 
prove  impossible  to  pass. 
“I'm  quite  surprised  to  be  as 
quick  as  we  were."  he  said. 
“We  started  off  with  a good 
[chassis]  set-up.  we  made 
some  good  changes  and  we 
have  a lot  of  things  we  can 
think  about  overnight 
"There  is  certainly  a small 
fteel-good  factor  about  this  cir- 
! cuit  for  me.  It's  a circuit  I feel 
familiar  with  but  Jacques  has 
done  a very  good  job  to  get  so 
close  on  the  first  day.  He  is 
certainly  raring  to  go." 

Vllleneuve,  whose  speed  on 
his  first  outing  at  the  Hun- 


garoring impressed  many  ob- 
servers, is  21  points  behind 
Hill  with  50  still  to  fight  for 
over  the  five  remaining  races 
of  the  season.  Although  the 
odds  are  clearly  stacked 
against  him.  the  young  Cana- 
dian has  vowed  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  his  senior  team- 
mate right  through  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Schumacher's  car  has 
failed  to  complete  three  of  the 
past  four  races  through  one 
fault  or  another  but  the  Fer- 
raris  look  like  the  biggest 
threat  to  Williams  this  time. 
Schumacher  finished  only 
O.Ci22sec  behind  Hill  and  his 
team-mate  Eddie  Irvine 
emerged  from  the  first  ses- 
sion with  fourth  fastest  time. 

“The  car  is  handling  better 
than  I expected,”  said  Schu- 
macher. “1  am  more  or  less  on 
the  same  performance  level 
as  the  Williams  but  it  is  Im- 
portant to  underline  that  I did 
fewer  laps  than  them  and  so 
my  tyres  were  slightly  better 
when  I set  my  quick  time.” 

Fifth  and  sixth  fastest  times 
went  to  the  Benetton- 
Renaults  of  Gerhard  Berger 
and  Jean  Alesi  and  Johnny 
Herbert  finished  the  day  smil- 
ing after  the  latest  specifica- 
tion Ford  V10  engine  enabled 
him  to  set  eighth  fastest  time 
in  his  Sauber  C15. 

Farther  back  Martin  Brun- 
dle's  Jordan  wound  up  11th 
with  David  Coulthard’s 
McLaren  14th,  performances 
that  served  to  underline  just 
what  a lottery  Friday  practice 
can  turn  out  to  be. 

Tomorrow’s  race  will  be  the 
last  Hungarian  Grand  Prix 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Next  year  the  race  is  being 
replaced  by  a fixture  on  the 
heavily  revamped  Al  Ring 
circuit,  an  emaciated  and 
truncated  revision  of  the  epic 
Oesterreichring  where  Nel- 
son Piquet  set  a pole  lap  of 
I59.457mph  at  the  last  For- 
mula One  Austrian  Grand 
Prix  held  there  back  in  1987. 

Judging  by  the  motorcycle 
grand  prix  there  last  week- 
end, the  Al  Ring  will  be  little 
quicker  than  Hungaroring, 
nor  any  easier  for  overtaking. 


Welsh  winners  meet  for  new  cup  Athletics 


A/EATH  and  Pontypridd 
I V are  to  meet  at  Cardiff 
Arms  Park  on  September  1 
in  a Welsh  rugby  union 
equivalent  of  soccer's  Char- 
ity Shield.  Neath  are  the 
principality's  league  cham- 
pions. Pontypridd  the  cup 
winners. 

The  new  contest,  called 
the  Welsh  Champions  Cop 
challenge  match,  will 
replace  the  Angio-Welsh 
games  cancelled  earlier 
this  month. 

Neath  bad  been  due  to 


meet  Bath  at  Twickenham 
on  August  31  and  Leicester 
play  Pontypridd  in  Cardiff ! 
the  following  day. 

RFU  officials  this  week- 
end will  study  the  other 
three  home  unions’  de- 
mands over  the  Five 
Nations  crisis  after  finally 
receiving  a fax  yesterday  in' 
response  to  England’s  lat- 
est proposals.  England  are 
expected  to  state  their  posi- 
tion early  next  week,  al- 
most certainly  leading  to 
yet  another  meeting. 


Overfed  fans  shun  Christie’s  Palace  farewell  as  Atlanta  achievers  flock  to  the  Riviera 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  and 
Monte  Carlo  this  week- 
end could  not  better  encapsu- 
late contrasting  post-Olympic 
moods.  Linford  Christie’s 
final  appearance  at  the  south 
London  track  tomorrow  w£U 
be  before  rows  of  empty  seats 
whereas  Olympic  champions 
galore  have  gathered  on  the 
French  Riviera. 

Half  the  17,000  tickets  at 
Crystal  Palace  remain  unsold 


for  the  traditional  welcome- 
home  party  for  Britain's  Olym- 
pians. although  a lack  of  gold 
medals  is  only  sharing  the 
Harm*  with  the  nvprkill  of  too 
many  meetings.  “There  is  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  reducing  the 
number  nest  year,”  said  Tony 
Ward,  the  British  Athletic  Fed- 
eration spokesman. 

Three  were  staged  before 
the  Olympics  and  Christie 
still  faces  two  more  curtain 


calls  at  Gateshead  and  Shef- 
field before  bowing  out. 

All  Britain's  individual 
medallists  — Roger  Black. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Steve 
Backley,  Steve  Smith  and 
Denise  Lewis  — are  compet- 
ing, with  Black  racing  his 
4 x 400m  relay  silver  medal 
colleagues  I wan  Thomas,  Ja- 
mie Baulch  and  Mark  Rich- 
ardson over  300m. 

The  star  in  Monte  Carlo 


today  could  well  be  a man 
who  missed  Atlanta.  Wilson 
Kipketer.  who  has  yet  to  be 
naturalised  Danish  and 
would  not  run  for  his  native 
Kenya,  is  planning  to  break 
Sebastian  Coe's  800  metres  re- 
cord set  15  years  ago. 

Kipketer  ran  the  fastest 
800m  for  11  years  in  nearby 
Nice  last  month.  That  time  erf 
Imin  42.5lsec  was  0.07sec 
quicker  than  the  Norwegian 


Vebjoern  Rodal's  winning 
run  at  Atlanta.  If  Coe’s  record 
is  eclipsed,  Kipketer  would 
have  the  consolation  of  one  of 
the  £35,000  prizes  on  offer  for 
settings  world  best 
The  Algerian  Noureddlne 
Morceli  may  also  be  in  the 
mood  to  boost  his  bank  bal- 
ances in  the  1500m.  He  could 
feel  inspired  to  better  his 
world  record  of  3.27.37  set  at 
Nice  13  months  ago  as  he 


races  the  man  he  deposed  as 
Olympic  champion.  Fermin 
Cacho  of  Spain,  the  silver 
medal  winner  in  Atlanta. 

Nearly  70  Olympic  medal- 
lists have  made  the  trip  to 
Monaco  including  more  than 
20  who  won  gold.  Donovan 
Bailey,  Ato  Boldon  and  Den- 
nis Mitchell  again  clash  in 
the  100m,  while  Christie  opts 
for  less  illustrious  company 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 


Lingfield  tonight 


0.10  Olga.  And  Wpnd.m 
MOTMUd 


7.10 

7«*0 

0.10 


tO  IADV  BJZAHTH  SBLLMO  HANDICAP  1w*»  (AW)  C907O 

3w8-«  mm im (cdjb GuW>rT-»-n  

raECW)»*mTZAR(*«)fi«H«ps*^a  

603100  AWBSOMK  NWn  (47)  (CO)  J Wto  IW-5 


3-C82S1  THATCMMAXTER  [17)  C Nofjpw  Vft-I 

SD-U0C9  07 All  (40)  (O)  B MtfnaO  5-0-1  - 

miUOULACIUIWfn(C)RBTC«W<»’  — 

0K3M  SUV  FLBBTFOOT  (7)  V Kyra  *-A-1D  

ecu  XAHRAM  (18)  to  j B»a«g»_W0  - 

45L48S  DOM  PATROL  (II)  (C)  D B»tW  W 

OB-gB  DHOmCMD  (JO)  P fww  3-? -13  

D-awm UKm oou> [1*> U n>an ST- ID  ...  - - — 

MMIUM.  S*  FMW  B.n**iA'MCli'  7. 
f l-i  TwcwMtM  W Flty  Fleetest.  S-i  Owrfcera.  Awwww  Pd 
i.kM&v  KH  Out  ilia*,  u-unccto"  


v.  Daw  Pstn*  B-1 


*7  JAM  CQHOmOtll  STUMS  WO  S#  B3JKZ1 
91  UQ  ml  (1«)  (K  H MIWH  D-»  ------ 

1 OMWRlOLDRTClWmS WwK'M1  Q-« 

m JUNnR(S1J(D)Gfr«*>|a-0 

S(WUkTIORt»*)RJW«8«i»,»W  

»UORS«MWOW»S(1IlCCV»<S-S  - - 

DWUKnU(11)jfaFI  -- 

PU  JMmK  HPjMhwv  ®Hi  Bum  ® 

<g  Bm.  7-r  Malta.  Gw*w*  Bun.  5-'  S«™  **  «afld*re- 


,3 

1 

GIUWI 

Ttaae2 

„Pm8  Eddery  4 

SWMtmott? 


6.4  O HUMAN  RU.  MOW  RAWMCAP  lrn  (AW)  • 

i ttmua  m cwwmwo  goto  » mw  s-w-c 

a MRU  PABJUMIBMMY  (ID)  C LOtatH  >-KH)  

a MP-m  m— ■HMKCOiJtwufr** 

4 MOKTnHJAVpaBLItfMavn  

■ B4-60I1  CXMttADW  (CD)  B MreAin  5-0-1  — 

• n*L»*8LAHD  (**>p  - - 

t oo-iaj  mimnaOT<i4)  (W)  UPnmr  3-8-6  ■ 

B 031032  BOOJAHOPRRRo— ------ 

■ 151410  TM  LAO  (IB)  (CO)  L DtoflUaa*  HID  7-0-1  .... 

ID  15.M1T-  um UNI 3 Brfcwn  11-B-l  .... 

11  BUM  HUBBUB  HAMB  (88)  B Hgae*  6*7-*3 
19  Mft.-O  B000K BOBBER (Mj  9 RtM 

TOP  BMWTWiCMA  Lad  B»  PinAl  Kmy  T.Th»  lad  B ... 

■MShw  IV*  CJDI1  * Ui  M Pviiai  Hny.  5-1  Two  JHi.6-1  SaBoi  Tuff.  B-i  Snail*.  5o°y~||||_ 
pn-mu'rtaftil  Tw  Lai  ivi  acim  L'na 


J Staff  4 

.ThMW 

„ ... II  Hantaan  0 

' * Stadwy  11 

VTaMarnS* 

. .jicuffa 

" ODffMd7 

DKn>M 

DnanOUnVroi 

. . . i Drain*  1 

C Alla  nw  (B)  13 

lO* 


MO  Caff  Itaa 
BJO  Out  BtanMnti 
«jSO  Btefllc  Haom 


tjm  Wtaw  Advlon 
Y.BO  BZiabranl 

BJMMkA 


■aunoH  oubl  rsrbcait  novkkciusi  ** •»  ***** 

anmmaatinPKMmiB-ivB  . . - - 

BMIHftDJUnoaMl-O  . - - SSE^ffr 

newuuunrmtftoMD-io  . . - SKwict 

■Niunp»uMznwis-io-n  

IHTUfffldUMJlffintlM 

Boy  MC«tiHM>.S4Smmi.a-i5vwDoMa« 


4r»aM« 


6^20  BSWiXTON/MMAMIMOH  KAMICAR MnUIAa  1l0*da 

1 WAMDHA(90)|CBlKVarBff«-1VI1  

a l.-ivat  OOT  RUKMapBlMMI^a  4-IVS  

0 ES*tP-  JOHWTVmtimlPffgaVHM  . . ..  ' A Pwfcl*!  ♦ 

4 Ob'.lK  BITKMIIIGI(IT)(IID)SQglOiltaHH'  ■ jffal* 

B M3CSD-  OMRBKAH  tlBW  J CaWtan  WM  . - ' 

IBBBiB— > BtanrBUOOIffdBnitl'B-l  fJLlOffrtaiDBffn 
B»Bta|ltegffC>tf  Rqff*1B.B-;iWgtflilJ3anTilB».B-1CM»|lJa«W-g-,w  — ■ 

6.50nuHMCvnjusiBM«ivaMifc>«iti)ii4inBU 

1 IKMig  ■MKBIjPOBHmBBJJffW  IP-II-O  " >TTwra*an 

s D«l«*TS*tniCSKBffnK)-n-U)  - _ o BmAV 

3 DOA'  f 

* iMaPTK0M(BnmJUBMl»-»-U  - — 


i fri Dinmo.  SJ U»CK  Btcn  I-T (UM  VP  vw. 1 T*^ 


^-iBatfiu** 


Olff||!Tfff,  Bood  M fhms  AW,  3 
Disk  Klgb  aaatan  bail  19  ta  n 


7.1 0 WF IADY  HARBAMT  AOCTWN  MAOEH  FflJJCV  STAKES  3TO  « C3JHZ 
i BUwn54nmASww»iiB-ii dimm« 

3 4 BMBUIkt17)(BF)PVa)wy«5-l1 Tftffl 

S 3 CASPIAN  UOIW  (11)  A Jarvis  0-11 PaUtaJ  5 

4 D CWUI  BOOM  (12)  T Raugttoo  HI Dana  DM  (3)  1 

B 0 BLHTAV  IADV  (IB)  I Baling  S-TI  Paul  Eddary  4 

• HON  FLm  M Bad  S-11 ■ Futon  3 

T XAVISB  B Don  B-11 BWUffwthS 

8 DO  HO  CLAES  (S3)  R Hama  5- IT Attack*!  7 

B . OUR  BUY  CBraDa  B-11 BDaytoB 

1W  Pont  TIPS:  CaaptaM  Nm  B,  Bradhi  T 

BfftlaaeT-l  Caeptaa  Morn.  4-1  Bl»n-0v«i.  6-1  Bnmlia.  7-1  Ow  W»J.  Hon  Flyer.  9-1  BhcyLady.  12-1 
KayzK.S-l  Own  Boon  Braatm 


7.40  KDUJWLLSEE&4  QRARI  BQ.RAIDKJU>Sf  E3343 
1 5A-0B40  HRCFIIZ  (14)  (D)  R Afftimi  4-15-0 


B 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IB 

IB 


. TC 

ME  114  ROmUOM (3) (d (D) (BQ D Aibutnml S-10-3 II 

10203!  HAMBOLD  (8)  (CD)  N Berry  5-9-9 

2BOHa  LOUBH  kRMi  («)  C Tf3l  LM 

100001  TUBS  OF  Tines  (•)  (CO)  U Ryan  3-M 

006  SERAPB(0)H Canty  HM 

600-0  H3WB.TA  (13)  R AUtam!  3-9-0 

320003  3KXDTClA3SIC{3fl)  (CD)  MH-EJbS  7-5-11 

514331  SCISSOR  BOOK  (8)  (CJ  (D)J  Bridget  4-8-10 

0-00052  WINDSWEPT  (38)  D (ranch  Okm  S-6-1Q 

6IK304  IKVOCATRM(10)(C9)AUoore&J)4 

0G21D4  IUYOUBEllWRUUM(()(C0)UraA  King  3-6-' 

000640  BOBO HAtHC (17) (CO]L IMague  Hff  4^W  

l5SEOOWBHnLEBOW(2t|ECD)PBlM<1cwn*-fl^ 

0009-00  HOMO  KONO  BOUAR  (2B)  B Paarea  4^m 

0124a  UMWSOOUI  (13)(D)  ATmeR5-7-12 


TOP  COMB  TRW:  lima  Of  Ttnaa  B.  Laoab  baa  7, 1 

B.nliir  5-1  Lauflh  Em.  O-l  Rasaald.  RetaAon.  B-1  uimz.  Tiaas,  0B  Tran,  is— 1 Seitsa  Ridge. 
InKmuai.  U«y  Qnera  Uaoon.  Earapa  18  n— ma 


3.1 0 eOUMBI  MfitKMPBIS  UWTEB  STAKB  ft  C3,7B1 


132102  M9JWEKT{«HeO)(W)N  Water  44-7 
2(0045  DAWAliB  (S)  (0)  □ HaiOn  Joael  6-0-3 


1 

* 60HD1  HAWA  At KA5AMAAT(ai(P)E  &mlop 4-9-3  _ 

4 B>'A4220  WOO(B3)WJarrai4.W T 

. 100003  CHAMPASHBORANOV  (B)(CD)I4  C&aancir  f-B-C P 

e j^osri  tabwbw (ia) mswub 3-4-w PatKddwyi 

TOP  PORH  TRW:  Rmrarart  B,  Han  JU  Haraanal  • 

fffitopZ'i  H»*«  AiNBBamBBi,  ii-iNhmmii3>i  Ton»BiaB-i  Owroa^ieGfBaar.ZygB.  16-1  DowoSi 

0 mn 


Market  Rasen  (N.H.)  tonight 


g^gffriHlnai 


7 J20  samLBrtw  hash  handicap  enutm  n no»d.Mjui 

1 313226-3  I HATE  HOI  (14)  N prance  9-1 V1D 

S 2W-0M  WCS  ABVKE  (M)  U 9tamnaad5-lV4  ... 

9 IS201V2  TAAJCUI  (7)  (C)  S KMlBwBfi  7-1  VO 

4 106-431  STAPUPORDUDr  (7)  4 Mowb  S-10-1  — 

IBBdrltaeff—B  100  W IB.ittir.gtam  80-1  (HC  ttff.*»a)4ga 

i 54 1 How  «m.  7-4  Yaatun.  B-I  LaOr.  S-i »«  Ad»ia 


7.50  mmiavPuaiMvwswBKj>swiriTCydae8^04 


11  SHJUMM(23)UP0*4-1)-S  _ 


1 
1 

4 0*-  CHIU  BAIL  (Srn  K Bdlgy  4-10-11 TJUkapfay 

B 0PM)  HUnxa.  ELL  (7)  R Woodteiise  5-XJ-9 

6 


4P62-  WRBUHAR  (103)51  HamnvHUl  6-IVfl ROmtiy 

51200-2  R1LVBIBAIEIA&(7}X  Itaggt-TVO MAHHoradd 

04-  CHUtA  HAIL  (317)  ' 

OPMJ  HUTCe.RELL(7)f 

D SCAU.nRU.C7)  K Hogg  6-10-9 


H^WayWW.B*S1t»JA»lr»m1lyB-4(CHEgmffajdffa 

BafHngi  4-4  54ffw»m.M  Sirardale  Lad.  HarOta  Man.  6-9  Dmi  VaO.  30-1  HuKel  Bell.  Scaly  nsO 

Snai 


8.2EO  wmnsiu  HBVWE  HABMCAP  HURDLE  2m  SI  1 lOyda 


0330-  RlWta  OtAUEHU  (1£B)  J Upaen  5-12-0  . 


BSV»  svm  suntffl  (SB)  M Maawrad  VTV4 


1 

3 

*•  53622-3  PUHTH  (56)  (BF)  N Snaam  5-11-0 

4 awwn  PUflAWUmi R0MKJ (10) HSawi'M 7-3-5 

B 0439-51  LITTLE  TntcnjHE  (31)  l*s  T KMm*  S>in«f  VT9-' Saffde 


-BSwwIe 
.ROaotayKr 
.0  BrraSer 


CS) 


IBBSe  Ttaarad  Waehtof  4 10  7 R Sappta  « (W  L Brntef)  B ran 

7-4  SlhW  Stams,  8-4  Pleffi.  5-1  rlA’er  Cnafw^r  5-1 IM  Tincun>.  HJ-I  Sarwntftn  Rcaii 

5 naiaara 


Worcester  (N.H.)  programme  tonight 


ttaooTnrpfi 
UOVhta! 
7JOO  ' 


7 JO  B— nsfflea 
axto  Bora  To 
B^O  Zina  Lrm 


aebgstedff 

tlane  tabraokats  after  beneta 

6.00  POU.V  QARTOSBJjm  HANDICAP HUBDUiSra  Cl JM35 

1 34620-F  COLWA7  PMNCE  (SB)  (CO)  A Jones  4-11-10 


BMTO-4  nUEYSTRKr  BOV  (7)  (CO)  JBaflev  5-11-4 H Bade* 

0343P-  TIITPH  (B7)  M Hammond  4-114 „AHac*dra 

BlifOOP-  BCAUFAHtaa) (CD) BCaniMlBe 9-11-7 BanlMM 

I30-UUU  GBCHtK4AHE(8)F Jordan S-1V?  LAapal(5] 


-.TBfcy* 


0.VMD4  BETARETCORBSTT  (18)  B Baugh  5-1 V2  

5003IM  TOHVSIRtST (7)  J Bradley  6-1V2 

053-002  LOFTY  DEED  (7)  (D)  W Musmhi  &-10-6 llffntr 

SM  HYWHDMA VDH  (33)  P B cm  9 -TO-S R Fffnat 

DU4KP- AL  SHEET  (334)  (OR  nPKe  10-10-0 H WW— TT 


IBBSi  NoMa  Sarriety  7 11 3 J Ryrai  3-1  (K  Q Wtagram)  4 nai 


7-i  Pw»»  stuff  Boy.  4-1  Tony 'a  Utal.  5-1  Tryph.  6-1  U* y Deed.  7-1  BeutaKartoO.  6-1  Colmey 
Rffltt.  10-7  George  Lana. 


6.30  EDGAR  THOMPSON  HOWCaCHASS  am  C3.10I 

1 95-3111  STATELV  HOME  (10)  (CD)  P Borneo  5-0-2 

3 54200-2  OIIBRirSSBU»(B)H  Kavanagti  6- 15-i; 

3 Q4HKU  WDTTEB  BELLE  (35)  P Prendergaal  6-10-13 

IMSrRtBai  B*ovar7  II  ? Ataard  Ormt  Enra  (Mn  S SffMO  4 ram 

Reutov  4-7  Wider  Bella.  7-4  Stalely  tome.  13-1  Green's  Seago 


7.00  tyEATHEHBTS*  SPONSOfiSnP  M RA 


I HAWNCAP  HURDLE  3aaC2,7B3 

0010-13  STaRMARKET[14)(D)  JSpearlng  6-lM N 

63114-2  FAUSTT1I0  (14)(D)(BF)  P Hook  4-1V3  „D. 

4PG013-  SAMAIBD  (73)  (D)  T UcGovwn  4-1 VI 

13B/P56-  PRBMQATIVE  (330)  (D)  R Simpson  6-10-13  

0110114-  WABAOA  (TO)  (D)0  Binned  S-10-B BJ 

1P2U4/1  - AJ.1BHX (390)  J Bradtoy  5-10-2  - a~Lamta(3) 

DOS  DtCHWB  CHBL  (TO)  N Babbage  f-W-0 


(S>* 


IBBBiClatMeEaSMIB  10  IT  Bey  M (ALFwffs}Tr 


2-1  Passu  no.  1V4  Star  UvteL  VI  SaraenU.  5-1  thdada.  B-1  Aaierlx.  16-1  Praroganve.  SS-7 
DrcLme  OaL 


7.30  BACK  IIP  STAFF  BTH  AINVHCEAflV  HANDICAP  CHASE  3>a  Tf  I 

1P21-12  WLLHALK (51) (BP)  n Curia  10-12-0  ...Jim* 


1Z7V11  HVANOEUCA(1EQ(CD)UPlpa6-lV12 

435447-2  TB!  TANK  (63)  M Hammond  10-10-11 A taaoidro* 

S4562-P  VHB LORRABIE (ST) B Alnar  1V10-10 J»IMay(S) 

8433/P-l  C0M»VROAa(5a)(Ca)RLe»C-104 R, 


S m-'PO-O  GASTON  IASS  (81)  (CO)  J King  9-10-6  . — 


123423  CHAW4EL  PAST0HE(14)  D BnlCbell  12-154 GnyL-irk{3> 

BUP-P61  HIBBtTUP  (S3)  (CO)  R D>cHn  9- KM .J  Cffkty  (3) 

J41PIII9-  CELTIC  LAND  (101)  (CIR  Mr*  J Pitman  B-10-0 .Wl 


7 

B 

• 

loftfii  Enaff  Kalgbl  11  13  O D Mdgwffar  B-f  1 (■  C P^a)  B ran 

BrntUnar  9-4  EvangBlrca.  7-2  HWhbR.  6-1  Trie  YanV.  VI  Comedy  Rcrad.  Came  LUO.  10-1  Winnie  Lorraine, 
cnaima  Pastme 

8.00  WBlSH  DRAGON  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2m  4f  ca^ao 

1 002-161  SMtlAWtflELBSS  (30)  (CD)  TForsar  7-12-0 IWpm 

2 30-21  BORN  TO  PLEASE  (18)  (CO)  P Hobbs  *- TVS R MffW 

3 FODO-14  BOURDOHNER (58) (BF) W HeiraiunS 4-10-9 AMaaffre 

4 S0*P3H)  COURT  JESTER (7)  If  Ryan  5-119-1 JMMaf 

5 0437FP0-  MUTUALmOftlES  (T5)N  HemVmor  0-10-4 JRKwn* 

B tfy.Bl-6  CHBBTS  BABY  (43)  G Roe  a-10-0 NBfiBmiwr 

S IB  B E Bynaa  10-t  (Mrs  BariMrm  Waalas)  B rat 
BaUtaff  11-8  Son  To  Mease.  5-1  Sigma  Wireless,  4-1  Baurdonnn.  7-1  Uutial  Memories.  6-1  Cmm 
Jemsr.  20-1  Cheer's  Baby. 


LTENHAM  AMD  THRGE  COUNTIES  CLUB  NOVICE  HURDLE  3m  C2.400 


8.30 

1 5*4-531  LAMCaimR Jucaes Viv2  

3 611115-  conn  D'ESntUVALIBajGBaUrtfl  6-RI-12 NCBHrad 

8 JOI C Murray  KOmtta(B) 

4 OPPP-  RAVBPS ROOST (TS)GJonaa E-ID-12 

5 0/19-  SOCCBt BALL (283) T WattOi 6-10- Q OPrarm 

6 LORO TOHAMCO (300) C Stain 4-10-9 JT  ~ 

7 5-32  ZDS  LAMB  (38)  W tore  V1IV9 — f ’ 

8 000-3  nLLEPBRK  (33)  T McGmrera  5-10-7  ... Al 

• MARTmO  OWL  r.  Bridgwater  4-10-1 Tlley 

1 MS'  TaffdMdi  pra]  B 11 B A P MeOoy  S-4  (B  J Pttoe]  • ran 

q-b  zine  Lena,  vi  Lancet.  Cairn  ff  Em  rural.  5-1  Bene  Pert.  7-1  Lorj  Tomanico.  16-1  Jets, 
UarMta  GnL 


• Limosa  gave  trainer  Lydia  Richards  her  first  winner  with 
her  first  runner  from  her  new  yard  at  Funtingdon,  West 
Sussex,  when  landing  the  Hove  Novice  Hurdle  at  Plumpton 
yesterday.  Ridden  by  her  husband  Mark,  the  mare,  a 7-2  shot, 
led  approaching  the  final  hurdle  to  beat  Canary  Falcon  by 
four  lengths. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — AYR:  2J5  Detachment 
HAYDOCK:  3.50  Shanghai  GirL  LINGFIELD:  7.40  May  Queen 
Megan.  MARKET  RASEN:  6.20  Gavaskar.  NEWMARKET. 
3.35  Fernanda.  WORCESTER:  6.00  Betabetcorbett;  6.30  Winter 
Belle:  7.00  Faustino. 


Results 


Results 


R EDGAR 

*AO  (77):  1,  PERILOUS  PUOffT,  J 
MMW  (Evdfld  Iff);  2,  Komtucky  (B-1),  *, 
Man  of  Wit  (0-2).  9 ran.  IX.  IX.  (W  Muir) 
Tata  E2.1D-.Cl.iaC2JQ.E2JO  DuoIF.ES.lO 
CSF;  C1025. 

3.10  (B1>  1.  ULTRA  MV,  G Carter  (9-4 
ta.v);3,J*cfcF1uwh|13~2):3l  JackDiwLwd 
(8-1).  6 ran  X.  hd.  (P  Hwiara)  Tot*  ELOO, 
£2130.  E 1.9a  Dual  F:  £13.30.  CSF-  E16J». 
3j4Q  (1m  3f)i  1,  OROAUHD,  S Drowns 
(B-11:  2,  AknoUanm  (5-1 1;  3,  QoM  Off 
•ire  i B-1 1.  S-4  lav  AlatMiig.  6 ran.  IX.  UL(E 
Alston)  Tow.  Efl.6a  C1-B0.  Cl. SO.  E2JX9.  Dual 
F.E24jacSF.E45,<4  Tnc8stC3C783. 

4.10  (Tfx  1,  HUM*,  G Carter  (13-8):  2, 
Mtemart  (5-1  IffU  3,  M9uM«  Keen 
(4-11. 6 ran.  1. 7.  (H  Thomson  Jones)  Tola: 
EZAa  £1.10.  £l  JtL  Dual  RC2.G0.  CSF:  E4JSU 

4ao  (1m  ii>  i.  romssr  paktasv,  r 
FirancR  Mi— 4 Wur  *,  itav**»t  SwHt 
(100-301: 3,  **-*-  Btatap  (100-401.  10  ran.  B. 
i.  u wtianom  t-  casa  n.io.  ci  w.  £i  ja 
DF-  £5.10.  CSF.  Claes  Triawi.  E2R.B1. 

5.10  (Sft  1.  KIWL  N Vartey  (10-1 1 law).  3, 
DombraH*  (7-1):  3.  V— "» 

(12-li  4 ran  2i  Hi.  (J  Eyroi  T«r.  El  70 
Dual F:  [270  CSPE6Z»  ____  rTT  rn 
OUADPOTVEB^O  PfcACBPOTV  £37.50. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

2JZO  (SO:  i,  ALJAZ,  S Bandore  (B-D:  a. 
Hwfcr  Star  (4-li:  a,  Maod  You  RffBy  (6-2 
tevL Bran.  18.3.  (MtsaGay  Kcriiaway ) Tow 
£94ft  E2J0.  £2-20.  0.10.  Duff  F:  E23.fl0. 
CSF.  E3a77.  Trlww.  (96.48. 

2-30  (Tf^i,  BEN'S  RIDOE;  Martin  Dwyer 
(S-1);  3.  Gotag  Far  Rrok*  (14-1);  3,  Tta- 
brafcen  no-i).  7-2  lav  Fkmira-  U ran.  (P 
JJfflam).  Tow:  £9.40  £2^0.  £180.  E3J0 
Dual  F-  C47JK9.  CSF.  CwF.Efi.  TrlcesC 
£117090  NH-EpofuJuliete. 

8LXO  (Ira  If  7Byda)l  1,  HAL'S  PAL,  R 
HuBhra  (1-3  law).  2,  Peter  tararap  (10-1); 

A Fiiaa  (33-11. 9tan.X4.  (DLoderl 
TMo:  C1.2ft  Cl  M.  £2.71  CL50.  Dual  F-  £5  50 
Tflo- E34ia  CSF  £559. 

XBO  (Ira  lOOydtaJi  1 .SUPER  HWH,  Paul 
Eddery  (8-1):  2,  Baatleo  (9-1);  3,  CWtra 
Ctaffie (12— ll.  l V2  law  EBibaaL  13  ran.  ij£ 
X (P  Howl  ins)  Tote;  £1130.  £2.80.  C2.7D. 
D4ft  Dual  F:  £31.30.  Trier.  £361 20  CSF: 
£7196  Tficasr  E8KL32- 
420  (80=  i,  ULTRA  BEET,  J Fortune 
15-21;  Z.  Efficacy  (7-1).  3,  tau  of  Prior- 
ity (IS-Blaw).  13  ran.  X.  IK  (P  Haalnm)  Tote. 
£2  »;  Cl. 60.  £2.40.  C2J0l  Owl  F:  Cli50. 
Trio  £9  B0.  CSF:  C?0  20. 

•JO  (1m  If  7Byds)s  1,  SBOOUB  SEN- 
SATION, G DuffleW  14-7  lavl:  Z,  Wanna  Kff 
Beta#  (7-2):  3.  Watata  Bmbtera  (10-1).  9 
ran  3L  8 (U  Ptescdtl]  Tol*  Cl. 8ft  Cl.lft 
£1.00.  £1 70.  Dual  F:  £2.10  C5F-  0.36. 

5l3Q  (1b  47):  1,  STATE  APPROVAL,  C 


Carver  (2-1  law).  Z,  PojbI  AmlrarBanr 
(5-lK  3,  ImkM  Mkumoi  (20-11. 9 ran.  9. 
lS.lAJaivieiToie-CaEaEI  50.  £1. 1ft  £2. Eft 

Dual  F-  090.  Trio  £41.00.  CSF  £11  79. 
Tri  cast-  C137.S0  NR;  Magic  HaJobw 
QUADPOTtC13.*0. 

PLACCPOT:  EK9-20. 

jrOKPOT)  Nff  won.  £13.02912  carried 
ovar  Id  Mawmartiol  today. 

PLUMPTON 

US  {am  47  Hdtop  1,  LIMOSA,  M HleP- 
ardo  17-2):  3,  CMV  paleon  (7-1);  3,  Sir 
ralafninn  1 1 3-21  *-5  Uw  Arctic  Rod  River. 
7 ran.  4,  a.  (lire  L Rlchonb)  Tow:  £4,69 
£2. 10.  £909  Dual  F;  £12.09  CSF.  £24.70. 
juOOtamChJjl.SAFBTV.Tj  Murphy  (3-1 
(nMav):  3,  Affflrara  (13-2);  3,  NualMr 
Bum*  ps-i  in  Wav).  0 ran.  4. 9.  (J  tvnttej 
Tow:  CL  lft  £fOO.  £6  JO.  DualP  E29ia  CSF; 

UO(2a  1 7 Hdte)t  1 , PANT  OF  JACKS,  C 

Llewellyn  (2-1);  2,  Iff  UrM  (5-1);  *,  )ff- 
barara- (5-4  la vl.  4 ran  HO.  2L  (G  L Ueera) 
Tote-  £2.30.  Dual  F:  £4  JO.  CSF:  C989 
4-00  (Sra  37  Cfa^  1,  POND  HOUSE,  D 
Bridowater  (E-4  lav);  a,  Staffy  (ll-fl).  3, 
CAN  Mai  AIM  (11-1).  8 ran  8.  7.  (M  Pipe) 
True  £24ft  El. 50.  EZXft  Duff  F-  EO20  CSF: 
£039 

4JO  (8m  1 fHdtefe  1 , OALWAV  BLADE.  J 

Cu Italy  19-1  InWavV.  8,  Vraufara.  fli-a);  3, 
- — — p.!  e ran.  X.  IX, 


iMtes  H KnlBhll  Tote:  £300;  C1J0.  £1.70. 
Dual  F:  CS20  CSF  C7.71. 

3LO  (Zlra  Htfto)  The  iaat  race  was  can- 
ceHMi  because dI  slippery  ground. 

QU  ADPOT)  £929 
PLAGEPOT)  £55.90 
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SOCCER:  THE  FA  CHARITY  SHIELD 


David  Lacey  warns  against  early  portents  from  tomorrow’s  scene-shifter  at  Wembley  as  Newcastle  set  out  to  ease  last  season’s  painful  memories  at  Manchester  United’s  hands 

Keegan  renews  faith  and  kicks  off  in  hope 


6. 


i Q** 


Football  is  back,  it 

never  really  went 
away-  The  players 
just  stopped  playing 
for  a week  or  two.  It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  mark  the  point  at  which  one 
season  ends  and  the  next  be- 
gins. Hie  FA  Charity  Shield 
used  to  be  the  English  game's 
annual  scene-setter.  Now  it  is 
more  of  a scene-shifter,  a 
reminder  that  the  latest  inter- 
lude between  league  pro- 
grammes Is  all  but  over. 

Tomorrow's  Shield  match 
at  Wembley  will  recall  the  in- 
tensity and  intrigue  of  the 
struggle  for  Last  season's  Pre- 
miership title  while  offering 
the  thought  that  the  new  cam- 
paign may  proceed  along  sim- 
ilar lines.  Because  Manches- 
ter United  again  won  the 
Double,  they  are  playing  not 
the  FA  Cup  winners  but  New- 
castle as  the  Premiership 
runners-up. 

It  is  a fixture  the  country  is 
agog  to  see,  an  hors  d "oeuvre 
served  at  the  perfect  moment 
to  tickle  the  public  palate  for 
the  main  course.  Whoever 
wins,  nobody  Is  going  to  de- 
clare the  championship  a two- 
horse  race  in  August,  not 
with  Liverpool  in  an  adjacent 
stable.  But  if.  next  spring,  the 
title  again  rests  between  Old 
Trafford  and  St  James’  Park 
it  will  be  no  great  surprise. 

Around  45,000  Newcastle 
supporters  will  advance  on 
Wembley  hoping  to  see  Kevin 
Keegan's  team  make  a decla- 
ration of  intent  with  a victory 
over  Manchester  United  they 
have  yet  to  celebrate  in  the 
Premiership.  Their  renewed 
faith  is  largely  embodied  In 
one  man.  Fortysix  days  ago 
Alan  Shearer  wore  grey  at 
Wembley  and  shared  Eng- 
land's chagrin  at  losing  to 
Germany  on  penalties  in  the 
Euro  96  semi-finals.  Tomor- 
row, or  so  Newcastle  hope, 
Shearer's  career  will  be 
reborn  in  blade  and  white. 

He  has  cost  them  £15  mil- 
lion, roughly  the  aggregate 
amount  Manchester  United 
and  Liverpool  spent  on  Andy 
Cole  and  Stan  Collymore.  A 
Shearer  hat-trick  now  and. 
Newcastle  will  be  even  more 
convinced  that  they  have  the 
better  deal.  He  has  scored  on 


Sprint  double . . . the  Newcastle  manager  Kevin  Keegan  showing  Alan  Shearer  a dean  pair  of  heels  in  training  yesterday 


work  out  how  to  fit  the  rest  of  I Ferguson  clearly  hopes  that 


each  of  his  previous  debuts  — his  talented  and  varied  attack  Poborsky,  along  with  Jordi 


fbr  Southampton.  Blackburn 
and  England 

Not  that  a direct  compari- 
son with  Cole,  ex-Newcastle, 
will  be  possible  tomorrow.  He 
has  pneumonia.  Les  Ferdi- 
nand, who  missed  Newcas- 
tle's game  at  Lincoln  last 
night  with  influenza,  may  be 
fit  Philippe  Albert  still  has  a 


Matthias  Summer  to  win  the 
Czechs  a penalty  in  the  final. 


around  the  newcomer.  Cruyff,  has  ended  his  search  did  much  to  confirm  Fergu- 

Alex  Ferguson  will  have  fora  successor  to  Andrei  Kan-  son's  interest 
less  of  a problem  accommo-  chelskis.  The  only  United  Too  much  tends  to  be  ex-, 
dating  Karel  Poborsky,  his  player  likely  to  be  put  out  by  pected  of  the  FA  Charity 


dating  Karel  Poborsky,  his 
£3.0  million  signing  from  Sla- 
via  Prague  and  a man  who 
has  played  at  Wembley  even 
more  recently  than  Shearer, 
having  appeared  for  the 
Czech  Republic  in  the  Euro- 


player likely  to  be  put  out  by  pected  of  the  FA  Charity 
the  new  arrivals,  in  the  short  Shield.  The  players  have  not 
term,  is  David  Beckham.  entirely  lost  their  summer 


back  problem.  Keegan  has  to  I pean  Championship  final. 


No  doubt  Poborsky’s  in- 
spired chip  against  Portugal 
in  the  Euro  96  quarter-finals, 
rather  than  his  flying  dive 


over  the  outstretched  leg  of  Cantona  scored  the  first  hat- 
trick  in  the  19  years  the  fix- 


United’s  new  foreigners  must  earn  their  places 

A LEX  FERGUSON,  who  I potentially  gruelling  sea-  ] He  added:  “Our  intent) 
/"A has  spent  £6  million  on  | son  in  which  England's  | Is  to  go  for  everything  f 


Cantona  scored  the  first  hat-  likely. 

trick  in  the  19  years  the  fix-  The  case  for  more  consls- 

ture  had  been  played  at  Wem-  tency  among  referees  remains 


tency  among  referees  remains  of  hatred  towards  opponents 
bley.  By  the  end  of  November  strong.  This  summer  the  even  before  the  Cantona  busi- 
Cantona  was  at  Old  Trafford;  goals  which  have  won  the  two  ness  at  Crystal  Palace.  This 
so  much  for  early  portents.  biggest  international  competi-  season  Manchester  United 
David  Elleray  refereed  that  turns.  Euro  96  and  the  Olym-  will  again  be  the  regular  ob- 
match.  Now,  as  the  FA's  whis-  pic  tournament  have  been  jects  of  Red  Rage, 
tling  icon,  he  has  warned  allowed  to  stand  by  Italian  Tomorrow  Shearer  will  lead 
tomorrow’s  teams  not  to  ex-  referees  despite  players  being  an  early  challenge  to  Old  Traf- 
pect  the  sort  of  leniency  from  in  offside  positions.  The  first  ford’s  now  perennial  presump- 
Paul  Durkin  which  he  himself  decision  was  debatable  but  turn  that  they  are  cocks  of  the 
displayed  in  advising  Man-  justifiable,  the  second  was  North.  Certainly  a win  for 
Chester  United  to  withdraw  plainly  wrong.  At  least,  in  Newcastle  would  ease  still 
Roy  Keane  to  spare  the  mid-  these  instances,  the  referee-  painful  memories  of  last  sea- 


/"ihas  spent  £6  million  on 
overseas  players  this  sum- 
mer, has  warned  the  new- 
comers that  they  will  have 
to  earn  their  places  In  Man- 
chester United’s  team. 

And  even  when  they  do. 


He  added:  “Our  intention 
Is  to  go  for  everything  full 


Double  winners  aim  to  out  this  season... I think 
repeat  that  feat  while  going  we  have  got  to  go  big  on  the 


for  the  European  Cup. 


European  Cup.  The  differ- 


to  earn  their  places  In  Man-  Tomorrow's  team,  said  ence  this  time  is  that  there 
Chester  United’s  team.  Ferguson,  “will  be  as  close  is  no  restriction  on  foreign 

And  even  when  they  do,  as  I can  get  it  to  our  Cup  players.  I can  pick  nine  Cbi- 
they  must  expect  to  be  left  final  side.  I think  that  is  nese  and  a couple  of  Arabs 


out  from  time  to  time  in  a 1 fair  to  these  lads.” 


A Triple 
Helping  of 
Lynn  Barber 

Interviewing  the 
Gummer  bothers; 
previewing  Sunday’s 
television  and  explaining 
how  J Arthur  Rank 
became  rhyming  slang, 

tomorrow  in 

The  Observer 


If  I want.' 


Weekend  fixtures 

tao  unless  bUibo) 

Soccer 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Aberdeen  v Cell* 

Dundee  Uld  v Motherwell 

Hibernian  v Kilmarnock 

Rangers  v Raitti . 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  CUP 
First  round 

Albion  v St  Johnstone 

Alloa  v Clyde  — 

Arbroath  v Queen  of  South 
Berwick v Stranraer  ...  . 

Brechin  v Stirling  

Clydebank  v East  Stirling  — 

Cowdenbeath  y Falkirk 

Forfar  v Greenock  Morton  — 

Livingston  v Inverness  C.  Thistle 

Montrose  v Dumbarton  . 

Pa i tick  v Queen's  Park  — I 

Ross  County  v Ayr 

WILKINSON  SWORD  LEAOUB  CUP: 
First  round:  Ards  v Chimney  Comer;  Bat- 
llnatnallord  Utd  v PortKfcnm.  Batlyclaro  v 
Armagh  C;  Baliymonsy  Uto  v Howry.  Ban- 
bridge  Tn  v DhtlUery.  Coleraine  v Lima- 
wady  Utd:  Cru&adwa  * Braniwood.  Dun- 
can non  Swifts  v Ballymena:  Glanauon  v 
Dundeia.  Institute  w Garrick:  Lame  »HJW 
Welders:  LinfieJd  v Toaermore  Utd:  Lougft- 
oall  Utd  w CllftanvIHe  Oran  oh  Tn  v Coo*- 
stDwti  LRU 

FKH3*PUEV  AoamBSan  Stanley  « Bury. 

B StonfMd  v L Orient  Xi;  Blackpool  w Dar- 
lington: Bradford  C * wotyertiarepw 
Brighton  v Luton:  Carlisle  w Ballon.-  Chart- 
am  v Tottenham,  Dower  w & natch  am; 
Egham  W Famboro;  Famboro  v Southamp- 
ton. OufcMMoy  v HaWac  Halesowen  w Car- 
diff: Hueftm  v Tattenflara  XI:  Ilkeston  Tn  v 
Birmmgftam;  Kettering  v Norwch;  Kidder- 
minster  w Craw.  Lews*  v HandOfl:  PAlC- 
ctoahdd  w Man  utd  XI  (lot.  North  Leigh  v 
Gloucester  C.  Nontumoton  u Potertwr- 
ough.  Norihwtth  w Doncaster.  Portsmouth 
v SrKtnl  C:  OPR  u WtmUeaan.  Scunthcrpe 
v Huddersfield,  snalbaume  * Nottm  Form 
(7.451.  Shrewsbury  v Slone:  UCD  v Bandar 
C.  Walton  a Heranam  * Harrow  Bor. 
Watertord  v OKmam  fTJOl;  WoakJstonn  v 
Wimbledon  XI:  Wigan  » Barnsley.  Tomor- 
row: Drogheda  LW  v Southend  i-J  301. 
Middled  Pro  v mur  Milan:  Uonaghan  utd  v 
Fanad  Uld  12.301:  Novcastio  Tn  v Sioks 
(T.m:  Sligo  Bur»  v Lcngtord  Tn  (7.30i; 
Watertord  v Oldham  (7.30) 

FACHMITY  SHIELD 

Man  Utd  v Newcastle 

(Wembieyl 

Rugby  League 

STORKS  SUPCR  LEAGUE:  Paris  v SI 
He*OW  (7  at.  Wamngton  , CasdM&ra  IS  01. 
Tomorrow!  Oldham  V London.  Sheffield  » 
Hainan  15  30);  WprMngicn  v Bradford, 
ALLIANCE!  Pint  Diwialoni  Leigh  v 
Workington.  Wjfcoliold  v London  Secoodt 
Car  late  t Blacxrool-.  Choriey  v Barrow. 
KAMA  TTrUnr-BASS  CHAMPIONS 
CUP  (Leigh  Miners'-  Somt-fbwbE  Eiien- 
borough  v Leigh  M.ners.  Wigan  St  Pdfs  v 
Wigan  Sr  Judes 

Tomorrow 

STONE*  SUPtfi  LEAGUE  Rras  BaUey 
* I*-?*.  Huddomfielo  v Dewsbury 

iA30):  Salford  u Keighley,  Wakefield  v 
Wtntehavcn  (i30i;  WkUws  v Recfidare 
llangiML  Hr jmlgy  * Barren*  i501:  Cnorloy 
v Vorh  |60*.  Concaater  v Leigh.  Hull  KR  v 
CariMie  i&»e  Hun* let  v SouHi  w4i«a 
i3.an  3wmton  ,■  Prosax  ,6  30) 


goals  which  have  won  the  two  ness  at  Crystal  Palace.  This 
biggest  international  competi-  season  Manchester  United 
tions.  Euro  96  and  the  Olym-  will  again  be  the  regular  o fa- 
pic  tournament  have  been  jects  of  Red  Rage, 
allowed  to  stand  by  Italian  Tomorrow  Shearer  will  lead 
referees  despite  players  being  an  early  challenge  to  Old  Traf- 
in  offside  positions.  The  first  ford’s  now  perennial  presump- 


chester  United  to  withdraw 
Roy  Keane  to  spare  the  mid- 
fielder the  likelihood  of  being 


these  instances,  the  referee-  painful  memories  of  last  sea- 
ing  was  consistent  However,  son’s  North-Eastern  cock-up. 


Grobbelaar  goes  west 


Bruce  grobbelaar, 

who  (faces  a January 
court  appearance  to 
answer  match-fixing  allega- 
tions. has  been  given  the 
chance  to  extend  his  goal- 
keeping career  in  England 
until  he  is  almost  40. 

The  Zimbabwean,  released 
by  Southampton  at  the  end  of 
last  season,  has  signed  a 12- 
month  contract  with  the 
Second  Division  newcomers 
Plymouth  and  goes  straight 
into  Nell  Wamock's  team  In 
the  friendly  with  Manchester 
City  at  Home  Park  today. 

Wamock  said:  “I  have  been 
after  Bruce  for  weeks.  I think 
he  will  give  everybody  a lift 
for  what  I believe  is  going  to 
be  a difficult  season  for  us.  I 
realise  he  has  got  problems 
but  what  matters  most  is 
what  he  does  on  the  pitch. ” 


Scottish  preview 


Leeds'  summer  of  problems 
has  been  compounded  by  the 
announcement  that  their 
Ghanaian  striker  Tony  Ye- 
boah  will  miss  the  start  of  the 
season  after  falling  to  recover 
from  the  knee  problem  that 
kept  him  out  last  spring. 

He  will  undergo  an  explor- 
atory operation  early  next 
week  and  the  Leeds  manager 
Howard  Wilkinson  said:  “At 
the  moment  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  how  many  games  Tony 
will  miss." 

Ruud  Gullit  however,  may 
be  fit  to  lead  Chelsea  on  the 
field  sooner  than  originally 
thought  after  undergoing  the 
sixth  knee  operation  of  his 
career  in  Antwerp  this  week. 

It  was  feared  that  the  latest 
j surgery,  to  remove  a floating 
body  from  his  right  knee, 
would  put  the  35-year-old 


player-manager  out  for  a 
month.  But  his  assistant  Gra- 
ham Rix,  who  supervised 
Chelsea's  impressive  2-1 
friendly  win  against  Samp- 
doria  in  Genoa  on  Wednesday 
night  said  yesterday:  “I  have 
spoken  to  Ruud  and  be  says 
the  operation  was  a complete 
success.” 

Ivano  Bonetti,  the  Kalian 
winger  whose  career  with 
Grimsby  was  soured  by  his 
dressing-room  clash  with  the 
manager  Brian  Laws  last  sea- 
son, has  joined  John  Al-  1 
dridge’s  Tranmere  on  a one- , 
year  contract 

Nall  Ruddock  has  been 
fined  £2,000  by  the  FA’S  disci-  ] 
plinary  committee  for  exceed- 
ing  45  disciplinary  points  last ! 
season.  The  Liverpool  de- 1 

tender  was  also  warned  as  to  : 
his  fixture  conduct  I 


Watson  wary 
of  calling  a 
place  his  own 


Michael  Walker 

on  the  utility  player 
seeking  stability 
at  St  James’ Park 


AT  ONE  stage  this  week 
it  looked  as  though 
Newcastle  United  bad 
entered  into  a Geordie  ex- 
change scheme  with  Black- 
burn Ravers.  Having 
recruited  at  unprecedented 
expense  the  most  ffamous  one 
since  Jimmy  Nail,  they  then 
appeared  set  to  lose  another, 
the  left-back  Robbie  Elliott. 

Elliott  has  yet  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  but  he  seems  cer- 
tain to  leave  and  is  not  even 
in  the  travelling  party  to 
Wembley.  This  means  that 
with  Lee  Clark  losing  his 
No.  10  shirt  to  Les  Ferdinand, 
Newcastle  may  have  only 
three  local  lads  in  their  start- 
ing line-up.  Alan  Shearer, 
Peter  Beardsley  and  Steve 
Watson  represent  a quarter  of 
Sir  John  Hall’s  dream  team  of 
11  natural  bom  Geordies. 

Watson,  who  started  the 
Last  eight  games  of  last  season 
in  preference  to  Warren  Bar- 
tot  at  right-back.  Is  still  not 
guaranteed  automatic  selec- 
tion and  is  suitably  wary 
about  taking  his  place  for 
granted. 

His  case  is  unusuaL  At  only 
22  he  is  one  of  the  longest- 
serving,  most  experienced 
players  at  the  club,  yet  six 
years  and  160  games  since  his 
debut  he  has  still  to  secure  a 
place  or  position  in  the  team 
that  he  can  truly  call  his  own. 

He  is  intent  on  changing 
that  situation  and  went  some 
way  to  claiming  a permanent 
role  at  right-back  after  Barton 
had  been  substituted 
following  a mistake  against 
Arsenal  In  March. 

It  was  Watson’s  10th  posi- 
tion fbr  Newcastle  — he  has 
yet  to  play  in  goal  — yet  not 
one  he  had  envisaged  taking. 
‘Tm  just  getting  my  head 
around  playing  at  right-back 
now,”  he  said  yesterday.  ‘T 
just  hope  I can  stick  there  and 
make  it  work  for  me.  Tm  en- 
joying playing  there  now 
whereas  a while  ago  I would 
never  have  thought  of  myself 
as  a right-back." 

But  Watson  is  far  from 
cocky  about  his  prospects. 
“All  players,  no  matter  how 
safe  they  think  they  are,  keep 
checking  during  the  summer 
to  see  who  the  club  has  been 
linked  with  and  If  they  are  In 
your  position. 
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sent  off  pre-season.  It  Is  to  be  more  awkward  times  for  de- 
taoped,  though  not  with  any  fences  lie  ahead, 
great  feeling  of  expectation.  The  benign  mood  of  Euro 
that  during  the  coming  sea-  96.  which  survived  the  most 
son  officials  will  opt  for  the  passionate  English  support  at 
quiet  word  before  they  reach  Wembley,  did  much  to  con- 
fer the  yellow  card.  But  most  vines  the  rest  of  the  world 


entirely  lost  their  summer  will  again  take  their  cue  from  that  football  in  this  country 
stiffness.  The  only  recent  EDeray  and  since  he  referees  had  finally  shaken  off  its  hoo- 
S hie  Id  match  of  any  note  was  by  the  book  — in  his  case  the  ligan  image.  Financial  hooli- 
Leeds  United's  4-3  defeat  of  book  of  Exodus  — another  ganism  remains  a threat  but 
Liverpool  in  1992,  when  Eric  j 


book  of  Exodus  — another  ganism  remains  a threat  but 
explosion  of  cautions  is  football  grounds  are  more  civ- 
likely.  ilised  than  they  were.  True, 

The  case  for  more  cons  Is-  one  had  detected  an  intensity 


“I  think  this  season,  more 
than  any  other  at  Newcastle, 
no  one  can  say  they  are  com- 
pletely safe.  I wouldn't  hazard 
a guess  about  the  starting 
line-up.” 

It  has  been  a familiar  sce- 
nario for  Watson  since  he 
made  his  debut  as  a substitute 
for  Liam  O'Brien  at  Wolves  in 
November  1990.  Jim  Smith 
was  the  Newcastle  manager 
then  and  Watson  is  aware 
that  not  many  16-year-olds 
would  get  a chance  in  the  first 
team  today.  “I  liked  the  way 
Jim  Smith  played  but  he  was 
unlucky  at  the  time,”  he  said, 

Watson  then  prospered 
under  Ossie  Ardiles  “but  we 
-were  alarmingly  close  to  di- 
saster. Ossie  always  seemed 
laid  back,  though.  Till  the 
very  end  he  kept  on  saying 
play  your  football'. 

"Ossie  was  unlucky,  too.  It 
was  a transitional  time  and 
he  never  got  the  backing  that 
the  gaffer  [Kevin  Keegan]  got 
The  money  wasn't  there  for 
Ossie."  \ 

The  end  of  Ardiles  signalled 
the  beginning  of  the  Hall/KeL 
gan  revolution  of  which  WaV 
son  is  one  of  the  few  survl 
vors.  He  played  in  Keegan '1 
first  game  at  Bristol  City  ana 
is  hoping  to  play  in  the  nexfl 
tomorrow.  I 

His  experience  of  Wembley  1 
is  memorable.  Four  years  ago! 
Watson  played  for  England  1 
Under-19  against  Spain  when  | 
he  should  have  been  best  man  ' 
at  his  brother's  wedding. 
There  was  a happy  ending  all 
round,  with  Andy  Cole  scor- 
ing the  only  goal. 

Out  with  pneumonia.  Cole 
will  not  do  that  tomorrow  but 
Watson  is  travelling  in  hope. 
'Tve  had  a decent  pre-season 
but  then  everybody  is  the  fit- 
test Tve  seen  them.  It  looks 
like  everybody’s  taken  the 
initiative  and  said  T can't  be 
left  behind."' 

Up-down-up  has  been  the 
story  of  Newcastle's  12 
months  and,  it  could  be  said, 
of  Watson's  six  years  at  the 
club.  But  he  Is  banking  on  all 
at  St  James'  having  learnt 
from  the  disappointments  of 
April  and  May. 

“You  just  can’t  dwell  on  it 
or  you  would  go  mental.  We 
know  what  we  could  have 
done  and  we  didn't  do  it. 
That’s  got  to  be  the  end  of  it.  I 
think  there  is  an  anticipation 
now  and  not  solely  because  of 
the  Shearer  signing.  Last  year 
we  went  In  thinking  we  had  a 
great  chance;  this  season  it's 
not  just  a great  chance,  we 
know  we  are  capable  of  win- 
ning the  title.” 


. -lr 


True  Geordie  — Watson,  local  boy  making  good  mike  hevwitt 


Smith  dispels  Old  Firm  complacency 


Patrick  Glenn  finds  Rangers  and  Celtic 
prepared  for  a closer-run  Premier  season 


THE  notion  that  the  Old 
Firm  is  likely  to  domi- 
nate the  Premier  Div- 
ision championship  which  be- 
gins today  Is  sound.  It  would, 
however,  be  misguided  to  pre- 
sume that  the  other  eight 
‘‘contenders”  will  not  exert  a 
degree  of  influence  on  the 
outcome. 

Celtic,  for  example,  open 
their  programme  with  a visit 
to  Aberdeen,  where  they  had 
not  won  for  eight  years  before 
last  season.  That  they  were 
able  to  secure  full  points  with 
four  victories  in  the  series 
against  the  Pittodrle  side  is 
an  Indication  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  since  Fergus 
McCann  took  control  of  the 


dub  and  appointed  Tommy 
Burns  as  manager  in  1994. 

That  north-east  corner 
remains  hazardous  territory 
but  there  Is  a widespread  as- 
sumption that  Rangers  and 
Celtic  will  settle  the  champi- 
onship purely  in  the  matches 
against  each  other. 

This  is,  of  course,  a prepos- 
terous idea  which  Walter 
Smith,  the  Rangers  manager, 
quickly  dispelled.  "It  would 
be  unwise,”  he  said,  “to  think 
that  all  that  matters  will  be 
the  matches  between  Celtic 
and  ourselves.  Although  28 
points  separated  the  second 
and  third  iwnn  last  season, 
that  was  exceptional. 

“History  tells  us  that  no 


two  seasons  are  the  same  and 
nobody  should  be  surprised  if 
the  others  close  up  a bit  this 
time.  We  had  to  win  27  of  the 
36  games  last  time  to  lift  the 
championship  and  that  was 
an  extraordinary  run  of  con- 
sistency. Celtic's  similar  form 
created  the  gap. 

"This  time  we  may  have  to 
repeat  the  form,  just  to  maiia 
sure  we  stay  ahead.  But  it 
would  be  daft  to  assume  that 
the  other  teams  don't  count  I 
always  tell  my  players  that  if 
you  lose  respect  for  oppo- 
nents you  will  be  at  your 
weakest 

“So  we  will  approach  the 
programme  as  we  always  do. 
with  enough  respect  fbr  who- 
ever we  are  playing  to  ensure 
that  our  standards  don't  slip." 

At  Celtic  Park  Burns’s  head 
is  bursting  with  pleas  from 
supporters  to  make  sure  that 


Rangers  do  not  equal  the 
Parkhead  record  of  nine 
successive  league  titles, 
achieved  under  Jock  Stein  be- 
tween 1966  and  1974.  For 
many  Old  Firm  followers  it  is 
the  biggest  Issue  of  the  new 
season. 

Bums,  slightly  less  hysteri- 
cal, said;  “Of  course  it  is  very 
much  on  our  minds  that 
Rangers  have  now  done  eight 
Hardly  an  hour  of  the  day 
passes  without  me  thinking 
about  it  But  it  is  not  about 
preventing  them  from  doing 
something,  it  is  about  con- 
tinuing to  progress  and 
restore  greatness  to  this  club. 

"If  we  win  the  league  it  will 
mean  more  to  me  that  Celtic 
have  wan  it  than  that  Rangers 
have  been  stopped,  Celtic 
Football  Club  is  not  going  to 
collapse  and  die.  if  Rangers 
win  nine. 


“Nor  is  our  championship 
challenge  this  season  going  to 
collapse  and  die  If  we  lose  or 
draw  a match  against  oppo- 
nents outside  Ibrox." 

Rangers,  at  home  to  Raith 
Rovers  today,  will  use  the 
squad  that  beat  Alania  Vladi- 
kavkaz on  Wednesday,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sus- 
P«ided  Alex  Cleland.  Celtic 
will  return  Pierre  van  Hoaij- 

i°  1110  front  ^De 

Alan  Stubbs,  recovered  from 
injury,  likely  to  make  bis 
debut  in  defence.  1 

• Ayr  United  have  been  fined 
£12,000  for  fielding  a stb- 
Pended  player.  Steve  Kerti- 
gan,  against  Livingston  in  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup  last  Saturday, 
Kerrigan,  who  scored  twicein 
a 5-2  win.  was  banned  while 
playing  with  Stranraer  ana 
Ayr  had  not  checked  thd 
situation.  1 
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David  Davies  sees  Phil  Mickeison  lead  the  field  with  his  second  67  at  the  US  PGA  championship  in  Louisville  IX  

Woosnam  slays  in  the  hunt  Pennine 


SPORTS  MEWS  1 1 

Rugby  League 

Keighley  eye 
Pennine  way 


PHIL  MICKELSON. 
the  superbly  tal- 
ented left-hander, 
took  an  early  and 
possibly  permanent 
grip  on  the  US  PGA  Champi- 
onship yesterday  at  Valhalla 
Golf  Club  here  in  Kentucky.  A 
second  successive  67  gave 
him  h total  of  134  and  a four- 
stroke  advantage  over  the 
local  man  Kenny  Perry  and 
the  Fijian  Vijay  Singh. 

But  Ian  Woosnam,  in  one  of 
his  least  favoured  events,  was 
at  four  under  after  a second- 
round  72  that  put  hiiw  on  the 
early  leaderboard  at  joint 
fourth  with  Greg  Norman  and 
Tom  Watson.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  was  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie, playing  in  one  of  his 
.designated  favourite  events, 

■ who  emphatically  missed  the 
cut  after  a second-round  78. 
He  totalled  149,  with  the  cut 
expected  to  fall  at  145  or  146. 
iWoosnam's  opening  68  had 
owed  much  to  an  eagle  at  the 
lchg  10th,  where  a three-wood 
smond  shot  finished  five  feet 
a>  ay.  That  took  him  to  five 
ui  der  and,  when  after  Friday's 
lo  ir-tiour  delay  he  had  to  stop 
at  9pm,  he  was  still  on  that 
m irk  with  tour  holes  to  play. 

3e  began  them  at  7.20  yes- 
te  day  morning,  an  unearthly 
h ur  for  anyone  and  parti  cu- 
te ly  the  sociable  Woosnam. 
aid  he  struggled  through  1 
tiem  in  one  over  par.  The  I 
dot  was  dropped  at  the  par- 
ure  18th  where  his  drive 
wind  rough  and  his  third 
mot  a bunker. 

He  finished  at  8.41,  which 
was  also  precisely  when  he 
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Total.  7.144yds.  par  72. 


should  have  been  on  the  1st 
tee  for  the  second  round,  and 
officials  rushed  the  players 
through,  giving  the  Welsh- 
man no  time  for  anything 
other  than  a banana. 

Sometimes,  when  the  mood 
is  on  them,  players  like  to  go 
straight  on  in  these  circum- 
stances but  Woosnam,  who  is 
taking  medication  for  sinus 
trouble,  looked  weary.  There 
was  no  spark  at  all  about  his 
play  as  he  started,  as  evi- 
denced at  the  long  2nd.  This 
is  an  arboreal  wonder,  featur- 
ing on  the  one  side  a densely 
vegetated  marsh  and  on  the 
other  a 300yd  long  (and  150ft 
high!  bank  of  oak  and  ash 
trees,  a magnificent  sight 

The  local  ash  trees,  of 
course,  are  used  to  make  the 
Louisville  Slugger,  the  base- 
ball bat  of  choice  for  most 
Americans,  and  more  than 
one  million  of  them  are  made 
annually  here.  There  is  one 
propped  up  against  the  side  of 
the  Slugger  Museum  which  is 
120ft  high  and  weighs 
68.0001b.  a bat  that  might  give 
even  Ian  Botham  pause. 

Woosnam,  after  a good 
drive,  had  to  wait  ages  for  the 
green  to  clear  and.  rather  ] 
than  view  the  vista,  he  sat  on 
his  bag  smoking  a fag.  Even- 
tually he  dragged  his  second 
left,  chipped  weakly  and 
settled  for  a tame  par.  At  tour 
under  par  he  was.  at  this 
point,  joint  sixth,  but  on  a 
lovely,  sunny  day  with  soft  but 
true  greens,  it  was  obvious 
that  something  exceptional 
was  going  to  be  needed. 

Instead,  after  his  tee  shot  to 
the  6th  had  dived  deep  into 
the  left-hand  rough.  Woosnam 
threw  his  baseball  cap  down 
on  the  ground  angrily,  for  he 
knew  be  could  not  reach  the 


green  of  this  drive-and-pitch 
hole  in  two.  He  went  to  three 
under  and  Joint  15th.  . 

The  long  7th  was  even 
worse,  for  in  these  hnnign 
conditions  and  for  a player 
with  Woosnam's  power,  a 
birdie  was  on  offer.  But  the 
Welshman  missed  the  fair- 
way, then  bunkered  his  third 
shot  and  the  resultant  six  sent 
him  sliding  down  the  lists. 

In  contrast  his  Kiwi  playing 
partner  Frank  Nob  do  birdied 
the  hole  with  a seven-footer  to 
move  to  four  under,  which  be 
improved  with  a istooter  at 
the  short  8th  that  pat  him  on 
the  leaderboard. 

Woosnam,  though,  by  push- 
ing a 35ft  birdie  putt  six  feet 
wide,  and  Tnharfug  that  one, 
slid  to  one  under  for  the 
championship  «nii  later  con- 
fessed to  thinking:  “Oh  Jeez, 
I'm  going  to  miss  the  cut'1 
No  sooner  the  thought  than 
the  rally.  Woosnam  birdied 
the  difficult  uphill  9th,  sur- 
vived a couple  of  indifferent 
shots  at  the  10th  and  12th  and 
birdied  the  18th  and  14th.  The 
13th  is  350  yards  long  and 
Woosnam  had  little  over  50 
yards  to  the  green  for  his 
second;  then  he  hit  a four- 
iron  to  five  feet  at  the  14th. 

That  restored  him  to  four 
under  and,  by  holing  from 
seven  feet  at  the  last  for  a par. 
he  remained  at  that  mark. 

‘Tm  not  playing  very  weD  | 
really."  he  said  afterwards, 
“but  I'm  chipping  ami  putting 
superbly.  If  I can  just  get  my 
irons  going  like  normal  I’ll 
have  a chance.” 

One  man  seemingly  trying 
to  throw  away  his  chance 
early  on  was  Nick  Faldo,  the 
US  Masters  champion,  who 
started  yesterday  with  three 
bogeys.  Three  under  par  over- 
night after  a 69,  be  opened  5, 
6,  4 to  slip  immediately  back 
to  level  par  overall 
Montgomerie  was  playing 
in  one  of  his  favourite  events 
but  managed  to  disguise  the 
fact  His  round  was  full  of 
angry  swishes,  mostly  at  the 
rough  he  had  just  departed, 
but  also  with  a putter  that 
was  being  less  than  helpful. 

One  under  after  his  opening 
round,  the  Scot  went  to  two 
under  at  the  2nd  where  a chip 
got  a kindly  kiss  off  Fred  Cou- 
ples' hall,  finishing  two  feet 
away  instead  of  a probable 
three.  But  good  birdie 
chances  from  10  and  six  feet 
were  missed  at  the  next  two 
holes  and  almost  inevitably 
he  then  missed  from  five  feet 
for  a par  at  the  5th. 

At  the  same  hole  the  fam- 
iliar Couples  Casual  mode  be- 
came the  Couples  Couldn't- 
Care-Less  mode,  the 
American  hitting  two  shots 
on  the  run  on  the  way  to  a 
double-bogey  six. 

Their  other  partner  Fuzzy 
Zoeller  had  a similarly  sloppy 
five,  causing  a spectator  to 
remark  “Just  a regular  ol‘ 
three-ball”  — which  it  had 
looked,  despite  the  presence 
of  the  world  Nos.  2 and  5 in 
Montgomerie  and  Couples. 

Montgomerie  missed  the 
green  at  the  short  8th  and  fin- 
ished in  the  deep  rough,  out 
of  which,  despite  his  advo- 
cacy of  it.  he  is  no  better  than 
anyone  else.  He  chipped  12 
feet  short  missed  and  now 
needed  some  heroics  to  stay 
in  the  championship. 

But  the  back  nine  at  Val- 
halla is  no  place  for  those. 
Most  of  the  fairways  resemble 
aircraft  carriers  — you  are 
either  on  deck  or  in  serious 
trouble  — and  for  the  Scot  it 
was  the  latter.  A bogey  at  the 
I2th  was  followed  by  a double 

at  the  water-strewn  15th 
where  his  second  shot,  from 
six  inches  in  the  rough, 
caught  the  rocks  that  sur- 
round the  green  and  rico- 
cheted right  into  the  river. 

When  he  bogeyed  the  1 6th 
as  well  by  three-putting  from 
35  feet  he  was  as  good  as  lin- 
ing up  at  the  airline  check-in. 


llichMi  Britten  In  Lttschau 

f WO  players  of  impecca- 

/ ble  pedigree  and  an  am- 
bidextrous Italian  stand  be- 
tween the  Ryder  Cup  golfer 
Barry.  Lane  and  a fifth 
European  Tour  victory  in 
the  Austrian  Open  this 
weekend. 

Lane  thonght  he  had  put 
himaeif  on  an  easy  route  to 
his  first  title  for  three  years 
when  he  shot  66  in  the 
second  round  for  a nine- 
under-par  135  at  the  Wald- 
viertel  dub.  He  has  so  for 
compiled  12  birdies  after 
opting  for  this  European 
outing  rather  than  the  US 
PGA  Championship. 

But  the  36-year-old  Eng- 
lishman is  still  four  shots 
behind  the  leader  Juan  Car- 
los Pinero,  younger  brother 
of  the  illustrious  Spaniard 
Manuel.  Sharing  second 
place,  at  II  under,  are  the 
Irishman  David  Higgins 


and  Italy’s  Massimo 
Scarpa. 

Pinero  also  had  a 66  yes- 
terday. while  Higgins,  son 
of  the  Waterville  profes- 
sional Liam,  a leading  light 
on  the  British  Seniors  tour, 
shot  67  and  the  Italian  68. 

Scarpa,  26,  a former 
European  amateur  cham- 
pion from  Venice,  is  an  or- 
thodox right-hander  with 
the  driver,  long  irons  and 
; putter.  But  he  has  a left- 
handed  sand  wedge  and 
No.  9 iron  which  he  uses  for 
i awkward  shots  aorund  the 
green,  and  can  play  to  a 10- 
han  dicap  that  way. 

“I  started  golf  at  the  age 
of  10  playing  left-handed 
before  my  coach  changed 
me  over  at  14,”  explained 
Scarpa,  who  hopes  that  em- 
ploying his  father  Alessan- 
dro as  his  caddie  will  be  a 
winning  tactic.  Last  year 
Alexander  Cejka  won  this 
title  with  his  father  in  the 
same  role. 


Bin  Johnson  at  Gleneasles 


THE  Welshwoman  Helen 
Wadsworth  birdied  the 
final  hole  for  a 67  to  take  a 
share  of  the  halfway  lead  in 
the  McDonald’s  WPGA  Cham- 
pionship over  the  King's 
coarse  here  yesterday. 

Her  late  nourish  took  her  to 
seven  imder  par  on  137  along- 
side Marifi-Laore  de  Lorenzi  of 
France  and  Germany's  Tina 
Fischer.  They  lead  by  one 
stroke  from  Spain’s  Laura  Na- 
varro, who  produced  three  ea- 
gles to  equal  the  women's 
course  record  with  66. 

Wadsworth  dearly  wants  to 
avoid  pre-qualifying  for  next 
week's  British  Open  at  Wo- 
burn. “I  have  had  a slow  start 
and  have  not  had  my  nerves 
tested  this  year,”  she  said. 

There  was  no  such  evidence 
when  she  followed  birdies  at 
the  5th  and  6th  with  an  eagle 
at  the  next  where  she  chipped 
in  from  15  feet  Coming  home 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


I ^^EIGHLEY  Cougars 
UJC  have  high  hopes  of 
f ^ Paying  Super  League 
■ ^games  at  Burnley's 
Turf  Moor  football  ground 
following  a meeting  between 
the  rugby  league  club  and  the 
game's  chief  executive  Mau- 
rice Lindsay. 

The  Cougars,  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  innova- 
tive clubs  of  recent  years,  do 
not  intend  to  forsake  their 
Cougar  Park  ground  perma- 
nently but  a change  of  venue 
could  also  mean  a change  of 
name  — to  the  Pennine  Cou- 
gars possibly. 

Keighley  feel  aggrieved  that 
they  were  not  given  a Super 
League  place  after  winning  the 
Second  Division  In  1994-95  and 
then  finishing  First  Division 
runners-up  last  winter.  They 
concede,  however,  that  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  bring 
Cougar  Park,  which  they  do 
not  own.  up  to  RFL  standards. 

“That's  the  initial  prob- 
lem," said  their  chief  execu- 
tive Kevan  Halliday- Brown. 
"We  are  unable  to  secure  free- 
hold ownership  of  Cougar 
Park,  and  therefore  have  to 
consider  playing  our  first- 
team  games  somewhere  else. 

“An  alternative  proposal 
was  put  to  Maurice  Lindsay, 
suggesting  that  we  retain 
Cougar  Park  as  our  adminis- 
trative headquarters.  We 


would  play  A-team  and  Acad- 
emy games  there,  with  our 
Super  League  games  being 
played  at  an  alternative 
venue,  possibly  Turf  Moor.” 

He  said  that  Burnley’s  facil- 
ities are  excellent  and  the 
rugby  club  would  be  confi- 
dent of  attracting  the  biggest 
attendances  in  Super  League. 

"The  current  capacity  at 
Cougar  Park  fells  slightly  be- 
low the  minimum  required, 
which  is  10,000,  and  we've  got 
an  old  stand  which  doesn't 
provide  enough  seats  or 
enough  cover.  We  would  need 
to  rebuild  at  least  one  stand 
here  at  Cougar  Park  but 
there's  really  no  point  in 
spending  a couple  of  million 
pounds  on  something  we 
don't  own  and  on  which  we 
have  a short  lease. 

“Burnley’s  not  far  away 
and  people  will  be  able  to 
have  reasonably  easy  access. 
We  would  put  free  buses  on  to 
get  people  across  there. 

"The  whole  thing  is  in- 
tended hopefully  as  a tempo- 
rary measure;  we  haven’t 
given  up  on  the  possibility  of 
still  owning  Cougar  Park. 

“We  already  have  quite  a 
good  support  coming  from 
Burnley  and  we  would  be 
looking  to  build  on  that  and 
bring  these  fans  back  with 
us.”  added  Halliday-Brown. 

• Hull  have  already  an- 
nounced that  they  will  submit 
an  application  to  be  “fast- 
tracked”  into  Super  League. 


Paris  match  can  move  Saints  closer 

ST  HELENS  can  expect  to  j Saints  side  with  Alan 
move  a step  closer  to  Htmte  back  in  the  centre. 


Omove  a step  closer  to 
their  first  championship 
for  21  years  when  they  play 
Paris  St  Germain  at  the 
Charlety  Stadium  tonight. 
With  two  home  games  to 
come,  the  match  marks  the 
end  of  Saints'  travels, 
writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

The  trip  should  prove  to 
be  productive  against  a 
Paris  side  that  has  im- 
proved markedly  but  is  still 
prone  to  error. 

All  Paris’s  seven  points 
have  been  collected  at  the 
Charlety.  They  defeated 
Sheffield.  Workington  and 
London  and  drew  against 
Oldham.  They  also  gave  a 
fine  account  of  themselves 
against  Wigan  but  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  contain  a 


Saints  side  with  Alan 
Htmte  back  in  the  centre, 
although  they  will  be  with- 
out Chris  Joynt  and  Vila 
Matautia. 

Salford,  who  will  make 
sure  of  file  First  Division 
title  and  a place  in  Super 
League  if  they  can  avoid  de- 
feat by  the  visiting  Keigh- 
ley. should  be  able  to  begin 
celebrating  tomorrow. 

Andy  Gregory,  the  Sal- 
ford coach,  says  that  taking 
the  club  into  Super  League 
would  equal  anything  he 
achieved  as  a player  — and 
he  won  everything. 

Gregory  will  be  a strong 
contender,  along  with  St 
Helens’  Shaun  McRae  and 
Bradford’s  Brian  Smith,  for 
the  Coach  of  the  Year 
award. 


Rowing 


Oh,  the  agony . . . Woosnam  winces  as  his  patt  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  cap  at  the  1 6th  yesterday  photograph,  susan  walsh 

Lane  blocked  by  brother  of  fame  Wadsworth  makes  impact 
and  an  ambidextrous  Italian  at  last  as  Davies  fades 


Pinsent  seeks  rest 
and  gold  metal 


Wadsworth  holed  par-saving 
single  putts  at  the  15th  and 
16th  before  finding  the  green 
with  a four-iron  second  for 
her  final  birdie. 

There  were  eagles  galore  on 
a day  of  low  scoring  but  not 
for  the  world  No.  1 Laura 
Davies,  who  struggled  to  a 74. 
By  contrast  the  Scottish  ama- 
teur Mhairi  McKay  cheered . 
the  gallery  with  a marvellous  | 
66  to  finish  two  off  the  lead.  1 

McKay,  a member  of  the 
winning  Curtis  Cup  side  in 
June,  was  guided  by  her 
father  Peter  who  carried  her 
clubs.  “He  plays  a lot  here  | 
and  was  a great  help  because  , 
he  can  read  the  subtle  bor- 
rows on  the  greens,”  she  said. 

After  a haul  of  seven  bird- 
ies McKay  admitted  that  her 
initial  aim  had  been  simply  to 
make  the  cut  “It  is  a dream 
come  true  to  play  so  well.  I 
am  hitting  the  bail  well  and 
want  to  keep  playing  like  this 
— but  I can’t  complain  what- 
ever happens  now.” 


Christopher  Dodd 
at  Strathclyde  Park 

Matthew  pinsent 
watched  the  world 
championships  semi- 
finals here  yesterday  and  pon- 
dered life  alter  Olympic  gold. 

“I  need  a complete  rest  for 
eight  to  12  weeks."  he  said, 
"while  I find  a financial  and 
promotional  package  to  se- 
cure me  for  four  years, 
enough  to  sponsor  me  as  an 
individual  and  in  a crew.” 
How  much  is  he  looking 
for?  “£75.000  a year  for  a pair, 
double  that  for  a four.  Tm  in 
it  to  win  an  Olympic  gold 
medal,  so  a four  means  four 
fiill-timers.  To  get  four  be- 
tween now  and  Sydney  is  ask- 
ing something. 

*1  cannot  consider  who  I 
will  row  with  or  which  boat  I 
row  in  until  that  is  in  place." 

And  what  about  Alan 
Shearer’s  £15  million  fee  com- 
pared with  support  for  the 


Olympic  team?  "Shearer  puts 
bums  on  seats  — the  Olym- 
pics fills  the  papers  once 
every  four  years  and  it  seems 
strange  we  can't  give  some 
priority  to  the  Olympic  team. 
If  we  send  an  underfunded 
team  to  Sydney  we  might  as 
well  pack  up.” 

Out  on  the  water  six  British 
junior  crews  earned  places  in 
today’s  finals  while  seven 
senior  crews  go  for  medals 
tomorrow,  a total  of  13  boats 
out  of  21  home  entrants. 

The  world  championships 
include  10  non-Olympic  boat 
classes  for  seniors  and  14 
events  for  under-18  juniors. 
All  Britain’s  Atlanta  medal- 
ists — Pinsent  and  Redgrave, 
plus  the  SearJe  brothers  with 
Foster  and  Obholzer  — were 
world  junior  medallists. 

“I  was  lucky  as  a junior," 
said  Pinsent.  "I  went  to  Lea  ri- 
der, the  best  club  for  heavy- 
weights. What  we  have  to  do 
for  these  people  is  take  the 
luck  out  of  it." 


Results 

Rugby  League 

WJ  WWW  CaMMonl  36.  Warrington  2ft 
Hull  38  Wigan  ID.  SI  Helena  VS.  Salford  34 
F*re*  OMptom  Bttktr  24.  Swfltew 
Sw*UM>  K Wtdnec  14;  York  IS.  DMmtary 
3a  Seomdi  RocMaM  9.  HmM  36. 


US  HGA  CHMHOWW  (Valhalla  GC. 
L.HiirtWle,  Kan)  Rn  round  (US  uotoas 
r.tsmfl  80  K Perry;  P McteKon.  87  S 
Eikmobn  lAusl.  88  U Brooks:  N Price 
(CunUliR  Cochran.  J Edwnta;  G Norman 
I ami.  I Woosnam  (OB);  I Janxm.  ••  D 
towant.  J Cook.  N Faldo  (06).  S McCar- 
run.  TiTHtca.  V Bngh  IHUK  J HMK  F 
N.'frur.  INZI,  T tenon:  E Autuay.  Tt)  P 
Aalnflct  W Wowr  p Walton  (Ira),  J Furyk, 
B Wrtri  H Cifcaroechw;  P Stankmnhl;  w 
ausiin.ji  P Burke  D From  (SAL  A Cejfca 
I ruin.  7 Herron;  T LMwnon.  H Magnate:  M 
OVcuL  S Torrane*  lOfir.  P Jacohaen.  M 
BHohy  .p  Boyd:  L Mire;  C Tucker.  C Mon*- 
wmiHif  itifiL  J McGovern.  D A Wafaxlns, 
c Pane  P Goydro.  M Lancaster;  M A <H- 
(nurra;  [iSpj.  0 Uaytair.  J Leonard;  P 
Bixcini'  vaG  Morgan;  N Hooka;  JKaoK 
J Stunwi:  8 Fawn;  J Daly;  C Pony  (Aua|, 

5 HMhfe  low).  B Bowman:  K Triotttt;  J 
HuekreS  Huiasm  i Japan).  C Race*  (It):  L 
Rnbortj  17  B Esins.  T Purtran  G 0*r  4 
AdaireJ  73  5 Ingraham-  L fttnkor.  C 
siraiifli.  D Weldort  J Stadalar.  B Longer 
IGo»1b  stricken  L Nefeon.  J Patttwk 

Sutton:  0 Moron.  M Biedter.  H 
Clwt  put  D lore:  P Swwart  P-U  Johans- 
HO  &ri  T Kwajuna  (Japan):  S Simp- 
son: N Jarw*  ;G8t  J Mtooert  F Fun*,  j 
Ga rasher  Jnt.  U WtaOB.  74  P Arthur;  W 
OraJf  i«us)  M Rod;  B Cmahassr  J 
Stan*.  D Duval.  B Bryant  F CoupteO;  £ 
Eb  iSAL  0 MeCsiuwor,  J More*  j 0 
tq.-m.  j wdsoa  B ChamoJw;  E T«reea 
71  C AndQiuun,  B LOW  B Andrade.  D 
(Vfin  n orsai  (Japani.  S Jpiwk  MCemo- 
(kJ  90.  D 7 war.  M McNony  iZmbi;  U 
UCumix*  M GuM  f Japan):  L Wedktne.  L 
Camenn  K Schell.  78  G Wafio  (NZ).  p 
Sum  i *u?>.  R AUonby  lAuak  B waeleon: 
k Dawvuv.  p ZoaOer.  T iota:  D Foreman: 
■ But* 

AKTMAN  OHM  (LOKlUUl:  In*| 
lOOMd  reared  aroWtara  (GBflf*  ontere 
UIM  ‘amntou*)  t3l  J Puwo  <&W  65 

6 133  M Sracpa  (Bl  65.  M.  D HtgglRi  66. 


67  134  S Dodd,  67. 

Clark  66.  68.  D Lynn  68.  SR  S WaWonea. 
70.  138  P Hauoeri*  IWal  67.  ».  | ***£ 
sier  66.  6*  T Gocreto 
69.  66  IS*  P Hyman  (6a«l  Ttt  W.  U 
jamas  70.  66  A BanXKt  69.  67:  B UunB 
(Nam)  67.  »■  P Qo“ln0®J- ,®£, 

! (Swot  70  66;MLann«r(Swo)67.69. 1STJ 
RndKrei  (SwCI  71.  66;  A SlUBbOrno  W.  70; 
9 GraHMiorail  (to  <S7. 7tt  F Cw  ($P) 

67;  ML KSnffl.  M.  N Homing  (SW  70.67. 
M McGulroTO.  67. 1 38  D H Jone*  CfcTOA 
I S^TlSwIlrl  67.  71;  B 
I u Plltr  (Fin)  71.  67;  B May  (Uf)  ?? 
n rhnnrA  ffiwoi  60.  00. 199  U Wine  60i 
E cESffl  7 L H TTHdlGoOBO- 

BLongmuir  71. 69:  G Damn  STTJLHSrUWr 

(Aim  70.  n.  A COWWW  73.  67:  G J Brand 
66.  72  S Puttan  66.  72. 

Tennis 
err  chamhomm"’ 
nw»re*T  £££  JjgTc 
Dam  (Ana)  S-&  ^ (Rlb>  bt 

SSSvffi&K* 

TWr4  (Aire) 

I (Fr)  6-0. 6-J.  * (Spl  W A 


O-*  ~ M wreamra  (boh  *» 

Co*«e»  SJrat  F Lmb*  1*0) 

j Caprun  (US)  y gw*) 

t«  N WlMl»  WP"l  lSri  6-1 . 6-7. «-»: 

iNV  a Laa  (QB)  « 14  Wm) 

,OB1  6-3-  ^‘^-"iwaant  C WW» 

M M A Jan»  JTV 

NV  (°B* 


I Baseball 

katiomal  isaram  homm  6.  Mon- 
iroal  £ Florida  D.  Haw  York  3;  PUMburgh  3. 

I San  Diego  12;  Atlanta  1.  Philadelphia  *.  St 

I Louis  3.  San  Prandsce  6 (10). 

1 a Miner  ari  maorafr  Boreon  & Toronto 

, & New  York  8.  Chicago  4;  Milwaukee  4, 

I Baltimore  6.  Kansas  Ctty  l.  Oakland  Z 

l Seattle  1.  Cleveland  5t  Detroit  3.  Tores  2; 

I cal  Born  la  5.  MJrmaeola  13. 

Bowls 

WOMNre  WORLD  otnooon  CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS (Learning Ion  Spa)'  Roreid  1* 
IMU  So 0*0 ■ Pro  Mere  Hear  ftiaiae 
btArgennna  31-11:  Ireland  (P  NolanAI 
jonston)  W Zlrafiauwe  28-12;  Zambia  M 
jepan  34-1Z  Sooth  Africa  tit  Swaaland 
30-16:  Cook  hdmda  bl  Wales  (A  Dalnton/ 
RJcnoa)  23-12;  taroi  M Spain  24-13; 
Mom  Kong  M Holland  19-15.  — bb  01 
Nnriott  Island  1»-14.  Two:  W Australia 

25-14;  Jareoy  M Singapore  32-3;  Canada 
grew  "Hh  Kenya  16-16;  iigbM  (Q  F«*- 
ntfgld/N  Shaw)  M Botswana  25-18;  US  M 
Malaysia  26-26;  Oueiwrr  bl  mala  W-US 
Tiuint— * (J  ForeaWJ  undorea)  bl  W 
Samoa  37-7.  Bored  1ScSoa<on  lilww 
M m Namibia  29-21:  MK  bl  Jaoan 
25-1 1;  Weto-  N Holland  41-7;  Nrefeft  Ml 
U Arganttna  34-12:  trataml  M Zambia 
34-TS:  SA  M Zimbabwe  24-16:  laraol  bt 
Cook  Ml  24-12:  PMO  M Spam  17-15  Son- 
Son  3c  BsbnJ  bl  Kenya  17-1%  >wafie 
to  U India  19-16;  US  bl  W Samoa  28-11; 
M h Canada  15-14,  Jaroay  M N2  24-2(2 
riinapn — M B0M««fle  21-19;  Banyrla 
bt  Guenreey  IS-18.  Round  T4,  WplBi- 
bodoa  Onre  SareMlared  bt  Kenya  26-14. 
Scotland  IM  Leathom/B  Forsyth/S  Gout- 
lay)  drew  wflft  Canada  16-lk  Zambia  W 
us  19-16;  ftiannay  (J  MortoVJ  NlcoWS 
Paid)  bl  Fiji  18-18;  NreeBn-  M COOS  M- 
landa  19-16;  Spain  and  Singapore  drew 
21-21;  Soutt  AMm  m Malaysia  33-5. 
Twer  brael  H India  26-9.  Ntne  ZaaMwrt 
M Botswana  21-14:  Hong  Kong  M PNG 
19-12;  Jareey  bt  Argentina  26-12.  Arotn- 
to  M Holland  17-ft  NarfnM  wood  bl 
Japan  26-4:  W Temna  bl  train]  |P 
Maekle/H  Taylor/C  O'Gorman)  16-15. 
Round  13:  Section  1i  Qoarnaey  IK  Zam- 
bia 2T-1Q  Kenya  H SbigaDore  19-12;  Ha- 
udbla  U Malaysia  28-11;  US  U SwUiEand 
21-14;  - u*-  - (W  LMJ  Bakerfll  Pnee) 
tit  Scotland  16-15.  Canada  bt  Fiji  85-% 
Cook  M W Spain  Z4-S  Soctkre  2t  Jar- 
any  bl  PNG  30-11.  Korfok  Ml  fat  Mrael 
ZD-17.  AuataBa  MW  Samoa  19-11;  HK  M 
India  29-8;  Walaa  (A  Sulkartand/J  Wasenf 


B Morgan)  M NZ  17-14;  BBlinisaa  M Ar- 
gentina 81-16;  Hotoad  bt  Japan  20-14. 

Equestrianism 

DUBLIN  NORSK  SNOWi  Kerryeold  Ml 
and  Kurryr  1.  Diamond  Explosion  (F  Con- 
nors. Ire)  24pM.  M4SUC  2.  Vergonne  II  (H 
Breul.  Fr)  24.  6543;  3.  Ouk*  Star  (N  Sot- 
ion.  GB)  23  6437.  Ka»nrgo4d  MaUorim 
Ccgi  dor  Aga  Khan  TiDpny):  1,  Great  Brit- 
ain mtr  Dollar  Gin  (n  Skenon),  Toes  Han- 
auer  (R  Smiin)  Abbervaa  Dream  (D  Lan>- 
pardV  GrannuEeti  (J  Whitaker);  2.  Ireland 
05;  La  Ina  (P  Charles).  Cruising  (T  Coyle). 
Kllbaha  (J  Ledmghant).  Schalkhaor  (E 
Mactenk  3.  Italy  22.73c  4.  France  2fL25;  5. 
Switzerland  28  P.  6.  Germany  3035. 


lee  Hockey 


YOUR  MATOfa  Great  Britain  U-21  5, 
Western  Province  Seniors  0 

Motor  Racing 

HUNOJUUAN  ORAJffi  PfBX  (Budapest): 
Opening  paefa  mmIm  1.  D Hill  (QB) 
WUHana  Imln  21.144aec:  2.  U Sclw- 
meUw  (Gar)  Fenarl  1Z1.166:  3,  J vwe- 
neuve  (Can)  IMIHana  1i1J38ft  4.  E Irvine 
(GB)  Ferrari  1 22332;  5.  G Berger  iauq 
Benetton  UZ6171 6,  J Aiesi  (Frl  Benetton 
122T90  7.  O Ponre  (Fr)  Ugler  1 B. 

J Heroert  (GB)  Bauber  1^3.076:  9,  R Barri- 
ctBOO  IBri  Jordan  120360  10.  U Hek- 
Unen  (Fin)  McLaren  1-23.400.  H.  M Bnm- 
dM  (GB)  Jordan  1Z3.49C 

Chess 

BRITISH  CHAMPtQKSfSP  (NorUngnam); 
Rored  tan  U Sadler  0.  C Ward  1;  J 
E ohm  1.  G LMley  0:  H Botes  0.  A Sum- 
merocaM  1;  J Parker  1L  S KnoS  £ J Wilson 
X G Buckley  & C Cobb  K.  S WIBiams  fc  A 
Marlin  1.  N Pen  Oc  S AnceH  1.  B Pen  a C 
Dunworih  0,  A Ledger  1:  L McShene  1.  A 
Phifcpa  O 1 ■■itere:  Ward  4;  Emms.  Bum- 
meracoleS;  ten  playereon  3pM. 

Evening  Racing 

HAYDOCK 

8.-10(101 3fSOOyd«»1,  HOUKT  ROW,  J 
Wearer  (4-1  J)  F*vh  9,  U^r  Dundee 
(12-1);  3,  rcroet  Haiytite  (5-ij.  4-i  Jt  Fav 
Leptkna.  9 ran.  9.  sno.  (L  Cumanl)  Tate-  ' 
£4. 3D:  £2.40.  £070.  £2.10.  Dual  F-  £27.40.  , 
Trio  £3130  C8f  . £4aoa  Trcaat:  £225.71.  | 
Non  Runner.  Swan  Hunter. 

8-40  (8*>  1,  LORD  MJWSR,  U TebBUB  I 


(5-6  Fa*1:  a.  Prother  (7-2).  S,  Mirer  Tern 
(7-1).  7 ran.  IS.  tt  (W  Jonnsi  Tote:  CtBO 
Cl  JO.  £2.00.  Dual  F:  KAO.  CSF:  £4^9 
7.10  (a t>  i,  ROMAN  ROCKET.  K Dariey 
(7-4  Fav):  2.  VJotnry  Dancer  (6-1).  S, 
BriUWa  Itepriael  (2-1).  6 ran.  29L  2X  (J 
Dunlop)  Tote:  CUM;  Cl  .90.  £2  JO  Cl  Jo.  Dual 
F.  £14.60.  CSF:  n 6^4 

7AO  (1m  2f  UO|di>  1,  DAUNTING 
DB8TINV  (B&3,  Vr  j crComor  m-4k  z. 
Mate  For  Degeya  (5-1);  3,  North  Reef 

(1 1-10  Fav).  6 ran.  Hd,  13L  (R  Hannon)  Tote’ 
£3  80  C1A0.  C2.D0.  Dual  f £820  CS7: 
Cl  620. 

B.1  D (Ml  *f  1 ZOydaX  1,  RA1WOWTOP, 
K Fallon  (6-41:  a.  Golden  tarn  (25-1);  S, 
IM«W»  (11-6  Fav).  7 ran.  3X.  3.  rw 
Haggee)  Tub;  OMt,  Ci.80.  C3ZO  Dual  F: 
£1090.  CSP  £26  BO 

8*40  (ire  30ytM):1.QLOflMIIA,J  Outnn  , 
(13-2):  3.  Mta  vreanllno  (10-1):  S,  Katie  ' 
Knmtei  (13- 1).  11-4  Fav  Rood  Music.  B 
ran  IX  4.  (Lady  Herriea)  Tote.  E7.BQ;  £1.70. 
£2.30.  £220  Dual  F:  £29.80  CSF'  £8120 
TricmatE704.B3XbmdlpofcE5B.lO  Place- 
pot  £8420 

NEWMARKET 

0.00  (tot  Teytefr  1,  CANON  CAN,  Pat 

Eddery  (2-1  FavL'  X,  Non  Vintage  (12-1).  3, 
Hal  Hoo  Yaroom  (11-2)  6 ran.  Z.  X.  (H 
Cecil)  Tots:  £2.70  £1.60.  £4.30.  Dual  F: 
£17.00.  CSF.  C2029. 

ua  (71)1 1.  SHALL  MB  OO,  R Pertiam 
(12-1}:  9,  IhnwhiiallmN  (9-tt  9,  Mrennd 
(E-2  Fav).  8 ran.  Hd.  IX.  (R  Hannon)  Tola; 
no. to:  £3.00.  n so.  ci.aa  Dual  f-  oaa, 

CSF  £5627 

8JB8  (80: 1.  PEARL  D’AZUR,  Pal  Eddery 
P-4  Jl  Fav);  a,  m Par gm on  P-J);  S, 
Oolden  Pound  (6-4  Jt  Fav).  6 ran.  Hd.  site. 
ID  Loder)  Tola  E220;  £120.  £1  SO.  Dual  F: 
£320  CSF:  £786 

TJa  (Tfr  1,  BUM  RIVER,  B Doyle  BO-IL 
Z,  Kblynto  (10-lj;  S,  It— Hun  Hare  amt 
(4-1).  8-1  Fav  Yalaletanee.  13  ran.  X.  nk.  (T 
Mitts)  Tele.  C83.70-.  £4.60.  £220.  £220  Dual 
F-  £54.90  Trio:  £345.40.  CSF:£1M2Z. 

72»  CTTX 1,  W5TB1  PINK.  J Reid  (B-l); 
2,  SHca’a  Ny  Key  (8-11:  S,  Hen  Henlei 
(8-1  Fav).  10  ran.  2X,  hd.  (R  Johnson 
HooUiton)  Tear.  £7.90  £190.  £220.  £120. 
Dual  F:  £3328  Trio-  C2040  CSF'  £85.06. 
Trieast  D66.32.  NR:  Spanrards  Inn. 

US  Clm  SC  1,  BMT  SAL8AMU  T 
Steike  0-11;  2,  IBagMtae  (6-8);  *.  TVaaart 
Shot  (9-4  Fat).  5 ran.  Nk.  18  (J  Dunlop) 
Tote;  H.K  £1.90  £120.  Dual  F £420.  CSF 
£1004.  Non  Runner  Naked  WstcmB. 
Qadpoti  E20  40.  Pteoepob  £107.10 


Sport  in  brief  I Boxing 


Sailing 


Equestrianism 

NICK  SKELTON  and  John 
Whitaker  had  double  clear 
rounds  as  Britain  rebounded 
from  the  disappointments  of 
Atlanta  to  win  the  Nations 
Cup  event  in  Dublin,  even 
though  the  final  margin  of 
victory  was  only  half  a point 
ahead  of  Ireland. 

Skelton  followed  up  Thurs- 
day’s victory  on  Dollar  Girl 
with  two  faultless  rounds  on  | 
the  16-year-old  mare  he  left  at 1 
home  for  the  Olympic  trip. 
Whitaker  kept  his  nerve  with 
another  error-free  perfor- 
mance on  Grannusch  as  the 
last  of  file  quartet 

With  fhrther  clears  from 
Robert  Smith  on  Tees  Han- 
auer  in  the  first  round  and  Di 
Lampard  on  AbbervaU  Dream 
in  the  Second,  Britain  fin- 
ished with  a zero  score.  Ire- 
land’s Peter  Charles  also  had 
a double  clear  on  La  Ina  but 
fractional  time  faults  eventu- 
ally proved  costly. 

Tennis 

Jennifer  Capriati's  promising 
run  in  the  Canadian  Open 
became  a pain  in  the  backside 
yesterday  when  the  unseeded 
American  retired  before  the 
end  erf1  the  first  set  against 
Magdalena  Maleeva  with  a 
gluteal  strain  on  her  left  side. 


Chavez  furious 
at  drug  ‘smear’ 

JULIO  CESAR  CHAVEZ, 
accused  of  wife-beating, 
tax  evasion  and  money 
laundering,  took  a full-page 
advertisement  in  a Mexico 
City  newspaper  on  Thurs- 
day to  counter  what  be  al- 
leges is  a smear  campaign. 

Id  the  advertisement  in 
Reforma  the  former  WBC 
light-welterweight  cham- 
pion denied  recent  reports 
that  he  has  business  ties  to 
drug  barons  in  his  home 
state  of  Sinaloa.  He  said 
that  he  planned  to  sue  El 
Finanrrtero.  the  paper  that 
was  first  to  report  the  alle- 
gations, for  libeL 
"I  have  been  presented  to 
the  public  as  a drag  traf- 
ficker, a money  laun- 
derer.”  Chavez  said. 

Chavez,  who  has  been  for- 
mally charged  with  battery 
by  his  wife,  claims  that  rel- 
atives and  former  friends 
were  trying  to  extract  more 
money  from  him.  “I  have 
never  killed,  never  stolen, 
never  been  a criminal,”  he 
said.  "Because  I am  being 
accused  unfairly,  my  wife, 
my  accountants,  my  law- 
yers have  betrayed  me.”  i 


Cudmorecuts 
the  comedy 

Bob  Fisher  at  Cowes 

LIFE  was  a comedy  of 
errors  at  Cowes  Week  yes- 
terday. The  errors  were  cleri- 
cal. navigational  and  organi- 
sational, but  most  could  be 
laughed  away  while  serious 
matters  were  addressed. 

Most  serious  was  the  Maxi 
Class,  where  the  outcome  of 
the  week’s  seven-race  series 
hung  in  the  balance.  If  Mike 
Slade’s  Longobarda  or  Ludde 
IngvalTs  Nicorette  won  they 
would  take  the  series  but,  if 
Longobarda  finished  second 
or  worse,  the  prize  would  go 
to  Nicorette. 

A clerical  error  saw  Nicor- 
ette heading  for  the  wrong 
mark  after  the  navigator  had 
been  provided  with  an  incor- 
rect list  of  buoys  from  which 
to  calculate  the  course.  Ing- 
vall  had  to  turn  to  his  tacti- 
cian Harold  Cudmore. 

Cudmore  spoiled  the  wind 
for  Longobarda.  slowing  her 
down  so  that  The  Russian 
Team  could  sail  away  by  a 
sufficient  margin.  It  was  seri- 
ous yacht  racing  and  gave  Ni- 
corette overall  victory. 


a 
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Soccer  comes  back  with  a bang,  page  1 0 
Woosnam  revels  in  the  chase,  page  1 1 


Saturday  August  10 1996 


Hill  sets  the  pace  in  Hungary,  page  9 
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rise  of  a 
third  rebel 


David  Hoppson 

the  touring  role 
of  John  Emburey 


WHEN  prayers  are 
offered  at  the 
next  Test  and 
County  Cricket 
Board  junket,  perhaps 
something  along  the  lines 
of  "Lord's  forgive  them  for 
their  sins”  might  provide 
an  appropriate  starting 
point. 

John  Emburey’s  appoint- 
ment as  England's  assistant 
coach  for  the  winter  tours 
to  Zimbabwe  and  New  Zea- 
land continues  the  uncan- 
nily rapid  promotion  of 
those  who  not  so  long  ago 
incurred  official  wrath  by 
joining  rebel  tours  to  South 
Africa  while  apartheid  was 
still  at  its  height 
As  well  as  recognition  for 
Emburey,  a double  rebel, 
Graham  Gooch,  a rebel  cap- 
tain, and  David  Graveney, 
a rebel  manager,  have  both 
been  elected  as  selectors 
this  summer.  Many  accused 
them  of  selling  out  for  fi- 
nancial gain  but  nobody 
imagined  that  they  had 
Identified  a career 
opportunity. 

Emburey,  whatever,  is  a 
shrewd  and  sober  individ- 
ual, who  should  provide  a 
satisfying  counterpoint  to 
David  Lloyd's  more  innova- 
tive ways. 

“My  Northants  contract 
still  has  three  more  years 
to  ran  and  I’ll  see  it  out,” 
Emburey  said.  "Tm  not  a 
rival  for  David's  coaching 
Job.1’ 

The  appointment  brought 
some  cheer  for  Raymond  Il- 
lingworth, England’s  belea- 
guered chairman  of  selec- 
tors, who  last  year  named 
him  as  his  preferred  heir 
apparent. 

Before  play  resumed  yes- 
terday Illingworth  had 
stomped  ont  to  the  middle, 
studied  the  splattering  of 
ball  marks  in  the  middle  of 
the  pitch  and  chuntered 
that  it  was  hard  to  know 
which  end  the  bowler  had 
been  operating  from. 

His  frustration  was 
understandable.  Had  Eng- 
land bowled  respectably  on 
the  first  day,  an  easing 
second-day  pitch  would 
have  offered  potential  bat- 
ting riches.  Instead  they  : 


Smart  Alec . . . Stewart  pulls  Waqar  Younis  for  four  yesterday  evening  on  the  way  to  an  unbeaten  52  off  68  balls  photograph:  tom  jenkjns 

England  v Pakistan:  second  Test,  second  day 

Stewart  leads  the  fight-back 


Mike  Selvey  sees  England  win  the  last 
session  after  losing  the  first  two  to  Moin 


IF.  as  people  are  fond  of 
saying,  cricket  is  a meta- 
phor for  life,  then  some- 
times it  works  the  other 
way  around.  Yesterday 
evening,  shortly  after  five 
o’clock.  Wasira  Akrara  pat- 
tered up  the  hill  from  the 
Football  Stand  End  and  pro- 
duced a wicked  break-back 
that  clipped  the  inside  edge  of 
Mike  Atherton's  bat  before 
losing  itself  in  the  gloves  of 
the  tumbling  Moin  Khan. 

As  Wasim  danced  his  de- 
light and  Atherton  trudged 
off.  an  alarm  bell  began 
sounding  in  the  press-box.  It 
may  have  been  sounding  also 
m the  minds  of  the  players  on 
the  adjacent  balcony  for.  after 
the  best  part  of  two  days.  Eng- 
land were  floundering. 

A draw  remains  their  best 


hope  but  the  depression  was 
lifted  somewhat  in  the  25 
overs  that  England  were 
required  to  face  last  night 
when,  despite  the  early  loss  of 
Atherton  for  12  after  one 
thunderous  back-foot  bound- 
ary. the  response  was  spir- 
ited. led  by  Alec  Stewart  and 
Nasser  Hussain. 

Stewart  counter-attacked 
with  brilliance,  pulling  coura- 
geously and  timing  the  ball 
wonderfully  well  off  his  legs. 
By  the  close  he  had  hit  six 
fours  in  his  51.  made  out  of 
England's  104  for  one,  having 
added  90  in  22  overs  for  the 
second  nickel  with  Hussain. 

However.  England  require 
a further  1-15  to  avoid 
following  on  and  the  ease  of 
the  batting  yesterday  should 
not  obscure  the  magnitude  of 


the  task  ahead.  The  feared 
Waqar  Younis  was  pum- 
melled mercilessly  for  37  runs 
from  four  overs  but  his  new- 
ball  bowling  has  always  been 
a relatively  weak  point. 
Lord's  showed  that  when  the 
ball  gets  older  and  the  Paki- 
stani bowling  geniuses  — 
seamen  and  spinners  alike  — 
crank  up  a gear,  the  game  can 
change  In  an  hour.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  benign  nature  of 
the  pitch  now  should  not  turn 
to  complacency. 

The  England  bowlers  suf- 
fered for  the  first  two  sessions 
— retribution  perhaps  for  the 
sins  of  the  first  day.  when 
they  wasted  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  upper  hand.  Paki- 
stan, resuming  their  innings 
on  281  for  six.  were  not  dis- 
missed until  after  tea,  by 
which  time  they  had  made 
448.  Moin  contributed  a 
vibrant  105,  his  third  Test , 
century,  and  As  if  Mujtaba  51 1 
patient,  invaluable  runs  ! 


before  he  was  caught  at  slip 
off  Dominic  Cork,  the  only 
wicket  to  fall  before  tea. 

Cork's  game  persistence 
was  to  bring  him  five  wickets 
in  an  innings  for  the  third 
time  in  his  Test  career  but 
they  cost  him  dear. 

If  they  ever  have  squad 
numbers  for  bowlers,  they 
should  perhaps  be  based  on 
runs  conceded.  Graham 
Thorpe,  who  sent  down  three 
insipid  overs  for  nine;  would 
be  Shearer;  Alan  Mullally, 
with  two  first-day  wickets  but 
none  yesterday,  can.  fight  Fer- 
dinand for  doctor's  orders. 
Chris  Lewis  (none  for  100), 
Andy  Caddick  (three  for  113) 
and  Cork  (five  for  113)  would 
require  six  months  on  the 
chest  expanders  before  they 
could  fit  their  shirts.  On  a 
pitch  that  flattened  out  yes- 
terday but  which  for  most  of 
the  first  day  had  offered  al- 
most promiscuous  encourage- 
ment, these  are  not  bowling 
figures  of  which  to  be  proud. 

As  a pain  in  the  English  i 
butt,  Moin  comes  somewhere 
between  haemorrhoids  and  a I 
red-hot  poker.  After  Ather- 
ton's team  had  reached  the 
ground  floor  in  the  build-up 
to  the  World  Cup  last  spring, 
it  was  Moin  who  led  Karachi 
City  to  a win  that  took  their 
| confidence  down  to  the 
basement 

And  as  a substitute  fielder 
perched  in  at  silly  point  at 
Lord's,  he  caused  even  the 
taciturn  England  captain  to 
appeal  to  the  umpire  for 
peace  and  quiet. 

Yesterday  he  ran  England 
ragged.  He  is  one  of  five  play- 
ers to  have  led  Pakistan  in  the 
last  two  years  and  is  a tal- 
ented batsman  whose  first 
Test  century  was  instrumen- 
tal in  clinching  a series  win 
over  Australia,  but  he  has 
never  been  a regular. 

Moin  has  probably  never 
seen  the  films  of  WC  Fields 
but  Never  Give  a Sticker  an 
Even  Break  would  be  a good 
starting  point,  for  he  has  prof- 
ited immensely  from  a last- 


minute  injury  to  the  previous 
wicketkeeping  incumbent 
Rashid  Latif. 

Just  as  ijaz  Ahmed  had 
done  on  the  opening  day, 
Moin  rode  his  luck,  reassured 
by  Asifs  steadiness  in  a re- 
cord seventh- wicket  stand 
against  England  of  112.  But  he 
had  not  added  to  his  over- 
night score  of  eight  when  he 
flicked  Caddick  to  long  leg 
and  Mullally  spilled  a respect- 
able chance.  When  84.  he  of- 
fered a sharpish  one-handed 
return  catch  to  Cork. 

Earlier,  when  18.  Moin  had 
hooked  Mullally  to  Stewart  at 
long  leg  only  to  find  Steve 
Bucknor  calling  no- ball  Ijaz 
had  been  Let  off  in  the  same 
way  when  68.  Test  wickets  are 
hard  enough  to  come  by  with- 
out throwing  them  away  like 
that;  those  two  unforced 
errors  cost  England  160  runs. 

After  this  escape  Moin 
played  impishly,  passing  50 
before  lunch  and  scampering 
the  tightest  of  singles  from 
the  last  ball  of  the  second  ses- 
sion to  reach  his  century  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  triumph.  He 
was  finally  out  in  the  post-tea 


Scoreboard 


PAKISTAN 

Hrst  fcroinffm  (ovomiflht  ZB1-*| 

As  If  Multabi  c Thorpe  b Cork HI 

tMotn  Khan  c RusmII  b Cork 105 

Minhtaq  Ahmed  c Alherton  b Caddick  SO 

Waqar  Younis  c & b Cork „ 7 

Ata-ur-Fletiman  not  out  O 

Extras  (M.  IblO.  nfalO) 24 

Total  f1S3  2 ornwal 448 

PH  of  atekat*  eoMb  388  444,  454. 
Bawlkigi  Caddick  403-6-113-3;  Mullally 
4I-IO-99-2,  Lewis  32-4-100-0;  Cork 
3P-6-IT3-5;  Thorpe 


■M  A Alherton  c Moin  Khan 

b Woafen  Akram  .... is 

A J Shawarl  nos  out  88 

N Huaaaln  not  out  *7 

Extras  |b2.  IbJ).  8 

Total  ffor  1.  K oven) 104 

PM  of  skim:  14. 

To  lata  N V KmtfiL  0 P Thorne,  J P Crow. 
toy.  TR  C Russell.  C C Lewis.  □ G Cork.  A 
H Caddick,  A O MullaJIy 
DowHwar  Wasim  Akram  7-0-22-1:  Waqar 
Ycunis  4-0-37-0:  Ala-ur-flsnman  '• 
&-0-20-0,  Mushiaq  Ahmad  8-3-22-0 
Unapt**:  S A Bucknor  and  0 B Shepherd. 


gloom  heaving  at  Cork.  In 
just  under  five  hours  at  the 
crease  he  had  10  fours  and  a 
six  clumped  back  over  Cork’s 
head. 

The  bowler  looked  bemused 
as  If  the  wicketkeeper's  au- 
dacity might  drive  him  to 
drink.  Fields,  as  be  would 
have  said,  would  have  been 
eternally  grateful 


were  still  in  the  field  and 
Moin  Khan’s  doughty  hun- 
dred drove  them  to 
distraction. 

Fred  Trueman,  in  the 
radio  commentary  box,  lost 
patience  after  half  an  hour. 
“I  am  now  beyond  wonder- 
ing what's  going  off  out 
there,**  he  spluttered.  On 
Fred’s  Scale  of  Incredulity, 
that  is  topped  only  by  the 
lengthy  monotone  grunt 
which  signifies  that  words 
have  failed  him. 

The  Western  Terrace  was 
in  stronger  voice,  no  mere 
so  than  Mike  Marquste, 
one  of  the  most  power  pi 
advocates  of  the  Hit  Racinn 
For  Six  campaign.  Declara- 
tions by  Asian  spectators 
that  Headlngley  had  no  dis- 
tinctive racist  problem  lift 
Marqusee  aggrieved,  fetch- 
ing that  it  would  be  misi* 
terp reted  as  an  outright  d» 
nial  that  racism  exists  its 
British  sport  \ 

If  the  point  needs  clarify- 1 
ing,  it  is  that  it  is  cosily  1 
hypocritical  to  single  out  l 
Yorkshire  cricket  habit-  l 
ually  when  the  issue  exists 
nationwide.  With  that,  at  ‘ 
least,  Marqusee  concurs. 

Intriguingly  the  HR 46 
campaign  has  unearthed 
the  fact  that  Headingley  is 
the  only  Test  ground  in  the 
country  which  explicitly 
bans  racial  abuse.  Marqu- 
see is  right  to  press  for 
others  to  follow.  Those 
grounds  which  concocted 
an  unnecessarily  antago- 
nistic ban  on  West  Indian 
drums  should  get  their  pri- 
orities right. 
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“Look,  I can  see  women 
enjoy  sexual  freedom  but 
I think  they  always  pay. 
Chaps  win  the  sex  war.” 

Joanna  Coles  interview 
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Set  by  Bunthome 
Across  

1 A month  since  now  figure 
developed  (7) 

S Has  fomed  a relationship  fn 
this;  time  to  take  cover  (4,3) 

9 Man  of  note.  OOI  Bunthome? 
No,  Gershwin!  (8^5,2) 

10  Diversion  of  two  rivers,  In  a 
way  (5) 

11  "18,22*  (The  3")  (1.1.7) 

12  Dictator's  involved  tn  tax- 
free  scheme  with  toy’s 
sausage  production  (9) 

14  “Froths" — to  coin  a word! 
(5) 

15  The  King’s  Own  Scottish 
Whisky  Producer  (S) 


16  Raised  and  revealed  by 
mud-sflngers?  (7.2) 

18,22  “Gone?  01  That's  *un 
pays' " Terrific  translation  of 
1 1 in  The  3"  (3, 4,2,1 ,7,7) 

21  Block  marry  tax-evading 
brickies  (5) 

22  See 18 

23  A type  of  Greek  sailor 
retaining  King  Henryfc 
lawyer  (7) 

24  Simple  Philistine  7(7) 

Down 


1 Attacks  one's  origin:  so 

raise  the  matter  (5,2) 

St  Adversaria  taking  placebo 
amid  widespread  approval 


3 Interstitial  fixer?  (2-7) 

4 Lack  of  pulse  In  India?  Get 

knottedl  (5) 

5 Such  a post-dietary  figure 
achieved  with  a thousand 

pUls  .hey?  (9) 

6 Organ  pool?  (5) 

7 Hunt  bail  set  used  direct 
action  (6,3,5) 

8 Seers  are  said  to  have  it  (3,4) 

13  Wrong  recipe  oats  geld 

warfiorse  (3,6J 

14  Where  their  Lordships  are 
euphoric?  Pay  attention!  (4^) 

15  Come  dose  to  8 1/2  per 

cent  VAT?  (3.4) 

IT  Exophthalmic  condition  of 
spinach  buffs  (3-4) 

19  Part-time  army  chaplain 
enters  revolving  bar  (5) 

20  Backbones  of  singular 
casualties  (5) 
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Clare  Short  hints  that  Labour  has  sold  its  soul  to  the  ‘dark  men’  of  marketing. 
PETER  KELLNER  on  how  this  shadowy  band  are  making  over  British  politics 


Gambling 
on  gurus 
who  won’t 
choose  red 


EVER  since  Julios 
Caesar  was  warned 
to  beware  the  Ides 
of  March,  soothsay- 
ers— known  today 
as  polling  and  mar- 
keting advisers  — have  had  a 
prickly  relationship  with  politi- 
cians. Despised  when  they  are 
wrong,  and  often  when  they  are 
right  such  advisers  are  con- 
demned as  unelected,  out  of 
touch  and  far  too  powerful. 

Clare  Short's  interview  for 
this  week's  New  Statesman  is 
the  Latest  arrangement  of  an 
old  tune.  She  attacked  “the  ob- 
session with  the  media  and 
focus  groups”  by  “people  who 
live  in  the  dark":  a group  that 
seems  to  comprise  advisers 
both  inside  and  outside  Tony 
Blair's  office.  Her  remarks 
were  widely  assumed  to  repre- 
sent a coded  attack  on  Blair 
himself.  I am  not  so  sure.  Not 
only  is  the  notion  of  Ms  Short 
speaking  in  code  faintly  ludi- 
crous to  anyone  fiamilar  with 
her  refreshing  habit  of  speak- 
ing her  mind,  but  the  point  she 
is  making  about  the  use  and 
abuse  of  market  research  in 
politics  is  one  I know  she  feels 
strongly. 

Her  interview  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  way  we  do 
politics.  How  influential  are 
the  modern-day  soothsayers? 
And  do  they  deserve  the  power 
they  wield? 

The  shut  answer  is  that 
their  influence  is  large,  grow- 
ing and  in  the  main  well- 
deserved.  There  are  dangers 
that  are  not  always  averted, 
just  as  there  are  always  dan- 
gers in  listening  too  slavishly 
to  any  expert.  But  most  politi- 
cians need  to  understand  their 
market  — the  electorate — just 
as  car  makers,  brewers  and  de- 
tergent companies  need  to 

understand  theirs. 

Tony  Blair  grasps  this.  He 
pays  particular  heed  to  the 
focus  groups  conducted  by 
Philip  Gould.  Gould  is  an 
outward-going  enthusiast 
whose  extrovert  manner  con- 
ceals a nervous,  but  always 
useful,  caution  about  Labour's 
prospects.  He  was  first  brought 
into  Labour's  orbit  in  the  mid- 
eighties  by  Peter  Mandelson. 
who  was  then  the  party's  direc- 
tor of  conuuunications.  During 
the  1992  election  Gould  repeat- 
edlv  warned  Neil  Kinnocknot 
to  believe  the  leads  reported  by 
the  opinion  polls;  his  focus 
groups  showed  that  floating 
voters  still  did  not  trust  the 
party. 

.Ml  or  the  election,  however. 

1 jtlwur's  n«»w  loader,  John 
Smith,  wanted  to  build  his  own 
team:  for  the  nest  two  years 
Gould’s  Star  waned.  Blair's 
t-W'Uoii  as  leader,  and  Mandeb 
son’s  return  to  the  inside  track, 
hittught  Gould  back  to  the  cen- 


tre of  the  action.  Blair  was 
recently  asked  whether  the 
need  for  British  political  lead- 
ers to  nurse  local  constituen- 
cies distorted  national  policy 
decisions.  “1  dent  know  about 
that'* be  replied.  “Ido remem- 
ber something  Clinton  said, 
which  is  that  there  is  no  one 
more  powerful  in  the  world 
today  than  a member  of  a focus 
group.  If  you  really  want  to 
change  things  and  if  you  want 
to  get  listened  to,  that’s  where 
you  want  to  be” 

As  with  so  many  tools  used 
in  political  market  research, 
focus  groups  originated  in  the 
United  States.  They  erohred  in 
the  1940s  firran  research  into 
mental  illness.  Doctors  found 
they  could  learn  a great  deal  by 
observing  the  group  dynamics 
qfmentalpatienisthroughone- 
way  mirrors.  During  the  fifties, 
advertising  agencies  began  to 
adapt  the  psychiatric  tech- 
niques by  gathering  groups  of 
eight-to-12  ordinary  citizens 
together  for  one  or  two  hours. 
The  focus  group  washout. 

It  sounds  a doddle;  surely 
anyone  could  do  it?  After  all, 
what  could  be  easier  than  to  sit 
some  people  in  a room,  give 
them  some  refreshments,  and 
get  them  to  natter  about  poli- 
tics, soap  powder,  foreign  holi- 
days, or  whatever  your  client  is 
trying  to  sell? 

to  feet,  well-conducted  focus 
groups  involve  specialist  skills, 
often  routed  in  psychiatry.  For 
example,  most  of  us  tend  to  be 
reserved  and  polite  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers.  Ask  abcait  an 
MP  or  a brand  of  pot  noodle 
that  they  can’t  stand,  and  most 
people  wiH  say  something 
blandly  inoffensive  along  the 
lines  of  " so,  so"  or ‘T  dent 
really  know". 

TO  overcome  this  caution, 
focus  group  companies  have 
evolved  a battery  erf  projective 
techniques.  If  such-and-such 
political  party,  or  supermarket 
chain,  were  a car,  what  model 
would  they  be?  What  animal? 
What  drink?  Experience  shows 
that  people  who  are  reluctant 
to  say  anything  directly  rude 
(or,  for  that  matter,  directly  en- 
thusiastic) are  apt  to  reveal 
their  true  feelings  when  asked 
a projective  question.  How  do 
vou  rate  Acme  fashion  shoes? 
"OK.  I suppose.”  If  Acme  fash- 
ion shoes  were  a car,  what 
would  they  be?  “A  Trabant" 

For  some  years,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  such  questions 
were  routinely  asked  and 
answered,  with  no  public  con- 
troversy. to  help  commercial 
companies  improve  their  mar- 
keting. When  United  Distillers 
wanted  to  redesign  its  world- 
wide strategy  for  selling 
Johnny  Walker  Black  Label 
whisks',  it  commissioned  focus 
group  research  in  10  countries. 


In  one  exercise,  group  mem- 
bers had  to  imagine  that  differ- 
ent brands  of  whisky  were 
coming  to  a party.  Which  would 
behave  well,  and  which  would 
be  rowdy?  Which  would  talk 
together?  Which  would  give 
,the  party  life,  and  which  would 
stand  in  the  corner?  In  Thai- 
land, Black  Label  was  seen  as  a 
sociable  playboy,  in  Britain 
and  Spain  as  a slightly  stand- 
offish aristocrat  Such  respons- 
es helped  the  «Hnpany  redesign 
its  bottle  labels  and  Its  advertis- 
ing, so  that  the  company  could 
compete  more  effectively  in 
each  national  market  against 
its  main  rival,  ChivasRegaL 
Doubtless  Chivas  Regal  was 
doing  much  the  same  in 

response. 

Even  when  focus  groups 
started  to  be  used  in  British 
politics,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore they  attracted  controversy. 
This  was  partly  because  few 
people  understood  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Pew  Tories  knew  or 
cared  that  Saatchi  and  Saatchi 
used  focus  groups  to  design 
their  immensely  effective 
“Labour  Isn’t  Working”  adver- 


tising campaign  in  1979.  In  1983 
MORI'S  Robert  Worcester 
quietly  conducted  focus  groups 
as  part  cfhis  thankless  task  of 
advising  the  Labour  Party  of 
the  true  state  of  public  opinion. 
Shortly  before  that  election  I 
sat  in  on  a MORI  focus  group  In 
Reading.  It  showed  starkly  how 
vast  foe  distance  was  between 
the  language  of  Labour’s  cam- 
paign and  ttie  concerns  of  float- 
ing voters. 

Three  things  have  happened 
to  make  focus  groups  a source 
of  controversy.  The  Cist  Is  they 
have  moved  from  the  back- 
ground to  the  foreground  cf 
politicians’  consciousness.  Bin 
Clinton's  victory  in  1992  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  give 
them  publicity.  His  campaign 
team  told  how  much  they  relied 
cm  focus  groups.  In  mid-April, 
1992.  Clinton's  campaign  was  in 
a bad  way.  Polls  showed  that  he 
was  distrusted;  he  trailed 
George  Bush  by  24  points. 

Enter  (according  to  CLm- 
tonesque  folk-lore)  the  unsung, 
anonymous  heroines  cfhis 
campaign:  10  women  in  Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania,  who  were 


brought  together  by  Stan 
Greenberg,  Clinton's  pollster, 
to  discuss  the  candidate's 
image.  If  Clinton  were  a colour, 
they  were  asked,  which  would 
he  be?  Plaid,  they  replied. 
Asked  to  explain,  they  said ‘Tie 
just  goes  with  the  flow”  and 
fodges  every  issue. 

Greenberg 
then  told  the 
story  of  Clin- 
ton's life— his 
small-town  up- 
bringing, his  al- 
coholic stepfather  and  so  on. 

By  the  end  erf  the  session,  the 
group  had  warmed  to  Clinton. 
Thus  was  born  the  strategy  of 
persuading  Clinton  to  fhdge 
less,  and  talk  about  his  past 
more.  Subsequently,  whenever 
he  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
fudging  an  issue,  aides  warned 
him  not  to  “go  plaid”. 

Another  group,  this  time  of 
men.  helped  to  persuade  Clin- 
ton’s team  not  to  worry  too 
much  about  defending  or  ex- 
plaining the  candidate's  sex- 
ual morals.  When  the  group’s 
views  were  prated,  and  they 


began  to  talk  openly,  each  ad- 
mitted to  skeletons  in  the 
cupboard. 

Fans  of  focus  group  methods 
(such  as  Gould,  who  boned  his 
own  techniques  by  conducting 
some  focus  groups  for  the  Clin- 
ton campaign  on  Greenberg's 
behalf)  were  excited  by  these 
discoveries.  But  opponents 
were  appalled.  Focus  group-led 
campaigning  seemed  to  take 
politics  further  away  from 
principles  and  policies,  and 
more  towards  the  most  cynical 
kind  of  marketing 
manipulation. 

Such  criticisms  were  height- 
ened by  the  second  event  to 
make  focus  groups  controver- 
sial: the  0 J Simpson  triaL  It 
transpired  that  both  defence 
and  prosecution  commis- 
sioned focus  group  research 
throughout  the  trial.  They  set 
up.  in  effect,  parallel  juries  mi 
wham  they  could  try  out  poss- 
ible tactics  for  questioning  and 
cross-examination . 

There  was  nothing  new 
about  lawyers  testing  their  tac- 
tics this  way  but  the  0 J Simp- 
son trial  brought  it  into  the 


open.  In  another  triaL  a lawyer 
wanted  to  know  how  best  to 
defend  a client  who  ran  a bar 
where  the  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  nude  dancers.  His 
parallel- jury  focus  group  was 
offended  by  the  description  of 
what  went  on,  but  not  by  a 
video.  So  the  lawyer  showed 
the  video  in  court  and  his  cli- 
ent was  acquitted. 

Such  stories  do  not  impress 
every  politician.  They  can  con- 
vey the  impression  that  focus 
groups  are  undermining  the 
integrity  of  the  legal  process. 
From  there  it  is  but  a short  step 
to  mount  the  charge  that 
party-funded  focus  groups 
undermine  the  integrity  of 
politics. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most 
valid,  reason  for  controversy 
concerns  the  way  focus  group 
findings  are  used.  With  con- 
ventional opinion  polls,  any- 
one with  access  to  the  com- 
puter tables  can  do  their  own 
analysis  and  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  Pollsters  have  no 
monopoly  to  the  business  of 
interpretation. 

Focus  group  analysis  is  dif- 


ferent Part  of  Gould's  task  is 
to  distil  hours  of  taped  discus- 
sions and  decide  what  matters 
most  When  he  reports  to  Blair, 
or  Mandelson,  or  one  erf  their 
committees,  be  applies  his  own 
blend  of  experience  and  politi- 
cal outlook.  Inevitably,  he  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  twisting 
the  evidence  to  suit  his  own 
beliefs. 

Such  charges  are  misplaced. 
During  the  past  two  years  I 
have  sat  in  on  six  political 
focus  group  discussions  for 
BBC’s  Newsnight  and  On  The 
Record.  Two  were  conducted 
by  NOP,  four  by  Opinion 
Leader  Research.  In  each  case 
Blair's  brand  of  Labour  poli- 
tics has  been  more  popular 
with  the  voters  Labour  must 
attract  than  anything  or  any- 
one critics  to  his  left  in  the 
party  would  prefer. 

The  conclusion  Is  clear. 

There  are  legitimate  concerns 
about  the  use  of  focus  groups. 
But  overall,  most  of  the  com- 
plaints have  been  no  more 
than  a new  version  of  the  age- 
old  mistake  erf  shooting  the 
messenger. 


Unbelievable  prices  from  Hertz. 


PER  WEER 

-£99* 

CALIFORNIA 

£114’ 

£114' 

BOSTON 

£134* 

E146T 

GERMANY 

£158' 

£174* 

FRANCE 

£175* 

£214* 

Pina  special  offers  to 
Disoeyiand*  Paris. 

" SuVffl  t*  b»»r  A*  «■*«»“ 


cars  ar  lower  prices. 

■nmntudiKSrfrfiB  At  IX  pMamfia 


d)he  world's  #1  car  rental 
company  is  offering  amazing 
prepaid  weekly  rental  prices,  from 
less  than  £15  per  day.? 

($)nd  what’s  more,  they’re  haefcari 
by  the  unbeatable  Hertz  Price 
Promise  Guarantee.1 
©imply  call  your  local  travel  agent 
or  the  dedicated  Hertz  Leisure  Line 
(24  hours  a day)  on: 

0990  90  60  90. 
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Don’t 
bank  on 
the  Bank 


WHAT  should  we  do  about  the  pre- 
electoral  boom?  If  there  are  stm 
any  doubts  about  whether  one  is 
underway,  then  the  latest  batch  of  eco- 
nomic indicators  should  dispel  them. 
Earlier  in  the  week  it  was  announced 
that  new  car  sales  in  July  were  17  per 
cent  ahead  of  last  year  (and  commercial 
sales  up  12  per  cent).  Yesterday,  a CBI 
survey  showed  that  retail  sales  volume 
last  month  was  the  second  highest  this 
decade,  amid  increasing  signs  that  the 
housing  market  is  on  the  move  after 
recovering  from  the  post-Lawson  implo- 
sion. Unemployment  continues  to  come 
down  and  inflation  remains  subdued.  It 
is,  however,  an  extremely  imbalanced 
recovery  — relying  on  consumption 
rather  than  exports  or  investment  — but 
strong  nevertheless. 

It  would  be  even  stronger  — except 
that  people  sitting  on  building  society 
accounts  are  reluctant  to  run  down 
their  savings  in  case  they  don’t  qualify 
for  the  one-off  £17  billion  windfall  sched- 
uled for  next  year.  When  they  do,  it  will 
add  another  sharp  stimulus  to  consump- 
tion — far  bigger  than  the  modest  p re- 


electoral  tax  cut  Kenneth  Clarke  Is  plan- 
ning for  the  autumn.  This  time  the  elec- 
tion boom  has  a large  privatised 
element  in  it  The  only  trouble,  from  the 
Government’s  viewpoint,  is  that  the  tim- 
ing is  out  of  its  hands.  Xt  is  quite  poss- 
ible that  the  bulk  of  the  building  society 
hand-outs  will  be  delayed  until  after  the 
election,  in  which  case  it  could  be  a bo- 
nus for  an  incoming  Labour 
government. 

But  that  is  next  year’s  worry.  The 
problem  of  the  moment  is  whether  the 
Chancellor  should  raise  interest  rates. 
He  is  under  very  strong  and  very  public 
pressure  from  Eddie  George,  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  raise  rates 
now  in  order  (so  it  is  argued.)  to  avoid 
having  to  raise  them  even  higher  later. 
Kenneth  Clarke  should  resist  this  pres- 
sure at  all  costs. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  charged 
with  keeping  inflation  low  (rather  than 
industrial  production  up)  and,  since  it  is 
the  received  wisdom  in  the  Bank  that 
there  is  a lag  of  up  to  two  years  before 
changes  in  interest  rates  afreet  inflation, 
it  can  be  seen  wby  the  Governor  is  get- 
ting edgy.  A stitch  in  time . . . But  the 
Bank's  logic  can  easily  be  inverted  to 
form  what  might  be  called  Eddie’s  para- 
dox: if  he  raises  interest  rates  now,  then 
he  may  kill  the  conditions  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  avoid  raising  inter- 
est rates  later. 

The  Bank  quite  rightly  worries  that 
capacity  constraints  in  two  years'  time 
may  generate  inflationary  pressures. 
But  one  way  to  stop  that  is  to  raise  in- 
vestment so  that  there  aren't  any 
capacity  constraints  — thereby  enabling 
the  economy  to  expand  in  a non -infla- 


tionary manner.  No  one  has  yet  found  a 
route  to  long-term  growth  that  doesn't 
involve  investment.  But  if  the  Chancel- 
lor raises  interest  rates  now,  then  the 
modest  recovery  in  investment  we  are 
now  experiencing  may  be  be  aborted. 
The  golden  goose  will  be  killed.  We  don't 
know  exactly  why  businessmen  invest 
but  it  is  closely  related  to  the  cost  of 
capital  and  the  prospect  of  a profitable 
market  in  which  to  sell. 

In  Britain,-  companies  don’t  seem  to 
invest  heavily  until  they  are  right  up 
against  capacity  shortages  during  boom- 
ing conditions.  If  you  abort  those  cond- 
tions,  then  you  won't  get  the  investment 
and  Britain  will  be  condemned  to  per- 
manently lower  growth.  If  the  Bank 
doesn't  believe  this,  it  should  look  more 
carefully  at  one  of  its  own  research 
papers  released  this  week.  It  argues  that 
an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent  in  interest 
rates  reduces  manufacturing  output  by 
1.9  per  cent  after  nine  quarters  (and  con- 
struction by  2.1  per  cent)  while  services 
decline  by  only  1 per  cent 

If  the  Government  really  believes 
that  consumption  is  getting  out  of  hand 
— which  is  not  the  case  at  present  — 
then  there  are  other  weapons  to  hand 
even  if  they  are  not  designed  to  win  an 
election.  For  instance,  a rise  in  taxation 
would  help  to  keep  interest  rates  low 
and  reduce  the  burgeoning  borrowing 
requirement  while  not  clobbering  in- 
vestment or  housing.  The  trouble  is  that 
this  is  not  something  that  appeals  to 
Labour  or  the  Conservatives  during  an 
election  campaign.  But  the  underlying 
realities  won’t  disappear  by  being  ig- 
nored. Normal  service  will  be  resumed 
next  year. 


The  calculus 
of  death 


THE  Watford  rail  crash  was  a dreadful 
and.  almost  certainly,  avoidable  trag- 
edy: but  it  is  important  not  to  jump  too 
quickly  to  conclusions.  We  know  for  sure 

that  many  of  the  passengers  had  a lucky 
escape:  that  both  trains  were  relatively 
new  321  models,  which  saved  lives,  and 
that  it  was  a blessing  that  neither  train 
was  going  particularly  fast  Nevertheless 
one  woman  — one  of  400  commuters  on 
the  train  — lost  her  life.  Inevitably,  the 
question  of  safety  in  a privatised  rail  sys- 
tem must  be  addressed. 

These  were  North  London  Railways 
trains  running  on  Railtrack  track  and  sig- 
nals. The  fragmentation  of  the  rail  system 
between  Railtrack  and  more  than  90  oper- 
ators and  contractors  has  raised  safety 
concerns  about  confusion  over  liability. 
Last  month  the  all-party  transport  select 
committee  condemned  the  way  safety 
issues  have  been  shunted  into  the  sidings. 

Tfae'Health  and  Safety  Executive’s  in- 
quiry into  the  crash  will  address  the 
question  of  privatisation  and  safety. 
Good:  answers  are  urgently  required. 
One  thing  of  immediate  relevance  is  the 
introduction  of  Automatic  Train  Protec- 
tion (ATP),  a safety  device  which -auto- 
matically applies  the  brakes  if  the  driver 
passes  a red  light  If  this  crash  was  the 
result  of  driver  error,  it  could  have  been 
prevented  by  ATP.  Sir  Anthony  Hidden’s 
inquiry  into  the  1988  dapham  disaster,  in 
which  35  passengers  were  killed,  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  ATP  within 


MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  laments  both 
the  mean-spirited  US  bill  which  will 
cut  welfare  and  the  claim  that  this 


change  for  the  worse  is  a reform 


To  have 


and 


have  not 


DR  JOHNSON  sai± 
"A  decent  provi- 
slonforthepoor  is 
the  true  test  of  civi- 
lisation" Where, 
then,  does  American  civilisa- 
tion stand  after  President  Bill 
Clinton’s  assent  to  a welfare  bill 
which  will  cut  entitlement  to 
aid  and  which,  according  to  one 
of  its  critics,  could  push  as 
many  as  a million  children  into 
poverty? 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  di- 
minished by  his  action,  just  as 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we 
are  diminished  by  the  efforts  of 
our  governments  to  **  reform" 
our  own  welfare  states.  This 
hardly  means  that  change  in 
welfare  is  never  desirable.  But 
the  very  word  "reform"  at- 
tempts to  capture  the  argument 
before  it  has  begun.  As  Senator 
Daniel  P Moynihan  has  said, 
what  is  happening  is  not 
reform  but  repeal  Throughout 
the  West,  a concerted  effort  to 
redefine  the  problem  oT  pov- 
erty. unemployment  and  low 
wages  as  the  problem  of  welfare 
has  prepared  the  way  for  such 
changes.  A similar  preemptive 
campaign  insidiously  suggests 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
pensions  and  health  care  and 
public  housing,  as  presently 
constituted  and  Rinded. 

After  a few  years  of  this  soft- 
ening up.  the  public  can  hardly 
remember  the  earlier,  fairer, 
terras  in  which  arguments 
about  social  policy  used  to  be 
conducted.  It  is  now  common- 
place to  read  articles  which 
take  as  given  that  the  welfare 
state  must  be  reduced,  in  the 
interests  of  the  US  economy,  or 
of  European  monetary  union, 
or  of  business  competitiveness, 
or  of  the  poor  themselves.  The 
fact  that  welfare  spending  has 
not  actually  been  massively  cut 
in  any  major  industrial  society 
so  far  is  an  indication  of  the 
attachment  of  most  citizens  to 
the  welfare  systems  under 
which  they  grew  up,  of  the  iner- 
tia of  large  institutions,  and  tile 
inadequacy  of  the  new  solu- 
tions. But  rhetoric,  along  with 
reorganisations  that  distance 
governments  from  the  agencies 
of  social  provision,  continue  to 


prepare  the  way  for  future 
reductions  and  privatisations. 
The  one  blurs  argument  the 
other  is  intended  to  blur  res- 
ponsibility for  what  may  be 
coming. 

The  worst  thing  about  most 
of  the  " reforms”  is  that  they 
are  not  even  honest  in  their 
own  terms.  Theatre  rather  than 
true  policy,  they  propose  to  end 
dependency  by  putting  people 
back  to  work  but  recoil  from 
the  costs  and  difficulties  of  ac- 
tually doing  so.  Or  they  pro- 
pose to  transfer  responsibility 
from  the  state  to  individuals 
for,  say.  pensions,  but  do  this  at 
precisely  tee  time  when  a sub- 
stantial minority  can  no  longer 
look  forward  to  the  well-paid, 
secure  work  that  could  have 
financed  such  a shift. 

The  American  bill  ends  the 
federal  government's  commit- 
ment to  provide  aid  to  poor 
Americans,  turning  that  back 
to  the  states,  limits  benefits  to 
five  years,  forces  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  work,  bans  welfare  akl 
to  legal  immigrants,  and  cuts 
food  stamps.  Almost  certainly, 
it  will  change  less  than  it  pre- 
tends to,  shifting  around  the 
forms  and  sources  of  funding 
even  as  it  imposes  more  uncer- 
tainty and  humiliation  on  the 
individuals  whose  lives  it  will 
affect  But  it  will  legally  em- 
body certain  tendencies,  cer- 
tain meanings.  First  it  pulls 
bock  the  federal  government 
from  its  role  of  providing  a 
counterweight  to  the  prejudice. 
Incompetence  and  tight-flsted- 
ness  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment That  was  a role  which, 
under  Roosevelt  then  under 
Johnson,  theifederal  govern- 
ment played  very  effectively, 
providing  for  a time  the  heart- 
ening spectacle  of  one  set  of 

government  agencies  harass- 
ing others  into  significantly 
better  behaviour. 

Second,  by  encouraging  all 
kinds  trf  experimental  policies, 
it  regionalises  welfare,  allow- 
ing local  government  and  local 
business  to  do  what  they  will 
with  "their"  poor.  Third,  by  Us 
definition  of  the  problem  as  one 
of  work-shyness  or  work 
refusal  it  shifts  responsibility 


Smallweed 


HERMITS  are  making 
a comeback.  Increas- 
ing numbers  are  reg- 
istering. it  is  reported,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  recently  had  to 
devise  a new  canon  taw  in 


response  to  the  trend.  One 
of  those  registered  is  the 
generously- tusked  art 
critic  Sister  Wendy  Beck- 
ett, who  will  one  day  be 
known  as  Britain’s  first  TV 
hermit- There  was,  if  I 
remember,  a burst  of  appli- 
cations for  eremite  status  a 
few  years  ago,  but  they 
were  people  trying  to  dodge 
the  poll  tax. 

The  new  breed,  it 
appears,  is  for  keeps. 
Reports  of  a hermit 
explosion  seem  to  refer  to 
religious  hermits  only, 
though  there  is  no  obvions 
reason  why  yon  should  not 
have  lay  hermits  too,  or 
atheist  hermits  even, 
brooding  in  deserts  on  the 
non-existence  of  God. 

But  religion  had  hermits 
first.  Some  were  anchor- 
ites. whose  cells  were 
linked  with  a nearby 
church,  while  others  were 
eremites,  who  lived  in 
deserts  and  preferred  not 


for  poverty  from  the  workings 
cf  society  and  the  economy,  and 
the  government’s  oversight  of 
these,  to  poor  individuals  them- 
selves. Finally,  it  victimises 
immigrants,  punishing  tee  sick 
and  elderly,  many  with  long 
American  working  lives  be- 
hind them,  for  the  alleged  free 
rides  of  other  immigrants. 

The  welfare  explosion  in  tee 
US  in  the  sixties  was  an  aspect 
of  one  of  the  most  important 
political  changes  in  that 
country  and  the  West  since  the 
second  world  war.  Black  Amer- 
icans. their  lives  turned  upside 
down  by  the  agricultural  mod- 
ernisation of  the  South,  trau- 
matised by  the  experience  of 
migration,  and  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Northern  cities  to 
which  many  cf  them  had 
moved.  Increasingly  riotous 
and  unruly,  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  their  follow  citizens.  Hie 
response  was  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  the  Great  Society, 
and  the  welfare  revolution. 

Boor  Americans,  black  and 
white,  demanded  and  got  bene- 


fits they  had  never  had  before. 
Some  were  new,  some  had  al- 
ways existed  on  paper  but  had 
been  denied  in  practice.  White 
liberals  helped.  Hie  American 
welfare  revolution  had  its  influ- 
ence on  the  European  welfare 
states  as  well  Its  style  and  flam- 
boyance affected  inner  cities  in 
all  the  industrial  states. 

It  was  a time  of  idealism  and 
good  intentions.  But  undoubt- 
edly. the  welfare  explosion  was 
in  part  a placatory  reaction  to 
the  anger  of  the  poor,  particu- 
larly the  black  poor.  The  Amer- 
ican political  scientists 
Frances  Fox  Piven  and  Richard 
A Cloward.  in  their  study  of  the 
American  welfare  state.  Regu- 
lating The  Poor.  proposed  the 
theory  that  welfare  expansion 
represents  government’s  res- 
ponse to  an  assertive  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  poor.  Welfare 
reduction,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  a reversion  to  wel- 
fare's more  normal,  work- 
enforcing  role,  in  which  the 
poor  and  unemployed  are  given 
harsh  treatment  ofa  kind  that 


makes  even  poor-quality  jobs 
seem  a better  alternative. 

This  is  so  whether  or  not  jabs 
are  actually  available,  for  the 
purpose  Is  not  primarily  to  find 
jobs  for  those  out  of  work  but  to 
stag;  a warning  drama  for  all 
workers.  This  understanding  cf 
the  evolution  of  American  wel- 
fare does  not  have  to  be  wholly 
accepted.  But  it  makes  a plausi- 
ble connection  between  falling 
welfare  benefits  and  failing 
real  wages,  and  the  efforts  of 
corporations  to  cut  labour 
costs.  “The  moral  seems  dear.” 
they  write.  "A  placid  poor  gets 
nothing,  but  a turbulent  poor 
sometimes  gets  something." 

The  poor,  and  workers  in 
general,  in  America  are  clearly 
more  passive  than  they  were  in 
the  sixties  when  their  mobilisa- 
tion was  part  of  a more  general, 
cross-class  phenomenon.  In 
Europe  there  is  more  resis- 
tance to  welfare  cuts,  particu- 
larly in  France.  But  in  both 
continents,  '‘reformers’’  push 
their  plans. 

Their  failure  to  recognise 


how  hackneyed  are  their  argu- 
ments about  work  and  depen- 
dency Is  dispiriting- Indeed, 
those  arguments  go  back  to 
Elizabethan  times,  when  the 
principle  that  poor  relief 
should  never  be  set  at  such  a 
level  as  to  be  preferable  to  work 
was  already  well-estahlisbed. 
Hie  strictures  about  one-parent 
families  are  also  antique.  Argu- 
ments about  dependency  are 
not  to  be  dismissed,  but  they 
must  always,  surely , be  second- 
ary to  tee  recognition  teat  un- 
employment. dislocation  and 
cultural  damage  come  first  and 
that  to  ask  the  victims  to  put 
these  thingB  right  is  profound- 
ly wrong-headed. 

Hie  White  House  spokes- 
man, George  Stephanopoulos, 

says  that  everybody  there 
when  tee  decision  about  the  bill 
was  taken  “was  leavened  by 
the  sense  of  the  historical  mo- 
ment Everybody  knew  how 
big  this  was."  Such  hyperbole 
for  as  IB-conceived  and  Dispir- 
ited a law  as  America  has  ever 
grven  forth! 


to  deal  with  anyone.  From 
anchorite  practice  (I  hope  I 
have  got  the  logistics  right) 
developed  the  practice  of 
hermits  associating  in 
groups,  which  gives  us  cen- 
obites,  and  practitioners  of 
idiorrythmic  monasticism, 
from  the  Greek  idios  mean- 
ing particular  and  rhytkmos 
meaning  discipline.  From 
these  movements  evolved 
monasticism  proper  (or  in 
some  famous  cases,  im- 
proper). 

In  Smallweed’s  view,  the 
old  distinction  could  well 
be  applied  to  present-day 
hermits,  too.  Eremites 
would  be  those  truly  in 
retreat.  Anchorites  would 
be  hermits  with  cell 
phones.  I live  in  hope  that 
tbe  life  of  the  eremite  may 
one  day  come  to  appeal  to 
Julie  Bure  hill.  A A Gill  of 
the  Sunday  Times,  the  rac- 
ing exhibitionist  John 
McCririck.  and  other 
notorious  narcissists. 


THE  Labour  Party  Is 
ha ving  one  of  its  rows. 
A stern-visaged,  pierc- 
ing-eyed figure  marches 
towards  the  cameras.  He  is 
bearded.  He  is  Jeremy 
Corbyn  (Islington  North). 

It  is  always  Jeremy  Corbyn: 
no  eremite  he.  What  has  he 
got  that  other  dissidents 
haven't,  apart  from  a 
brother  who  is  an  ace 
weather  forecaster?  Are 
viewers  aware  that  when 
Corbyn  stood  for  the 
Shadow  Cabinet  he  gar- 
nered only  37  votes?  On  the 
other  hand.  Sen  Living- 
stone polled  no  votes  at  alL 
He  didn't  stand,  knowing 
the  kind  of  vote  he'd  have 
got  if  he  had.  That  Pete 
Monde  Ison,  come  to  think 
of  it.  didn't  stand  either. 


HIGH  on  my  list  of  her- 
mits likely  to  register 
later  this  year  is  the 
actress  Liz  or  Elizabeth 
Hurley.  Remember  the 


fiurryof  stories  that  she 
was  joining  tbe  Catholic 
Church?  A fur-lined  cell  In 
some  outlying  part  of  Bel- 
gravia seems  her  likely  des- 
tination. The  one  thing  ■ 
holding  her  back,  Small- 
weed is  told,  is  the  harm  it 
would  do  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, which  depends  so 
heavily  on  her  for  giving 
tbe  papers  feeling  of  fizz. 
Some  say  its  attention  has 
waned  since  Charles  Moore 
succeeded  Max  Hastings  as 
editor,  but  the  only  change 
I can  see  this  year  Is  a pref- 
erence for  saying  Elizabeth 
rather  than  Liz.  Certainly 
her  picture,  captioned  Eliz- 
abeth, appeared  In  the  Pe- 
terborough gossip  column 
twice  in  the  past  two  weeks. 
I asked  my  statisticians  to 
plot  the  Incidence  of  Hur- 
ley-fixation  in  the  news- 
paper over  the  past  12 
months.  The  results  are  at 
Figure  2.  Note  the  dip  at  the 
end  of  the  January  and  the 


What’s  her  name? 

Number  of  times  in  the  past  year 
Ms  Hurley  has  been  referred  to  as 
either  Uz  or  Elizabeth  In  The 
Dafly  Telegraph 


-O  Elizabeth 
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recrudescence  which  coin- 
cided with  the  spring. 


THE  Radio  Authority,  it 
was  not  very  widely 
reported  this  week, 
has  ordered  the  withdrawal 
of  a commercial  for  Ford 


Fervour  of  the 


born  again 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitken 


A NYONE  who  listened 

/ \ yesterday  to  transport 
\ secretary  Sir  George 
/ \Young,  mid  assorted 

spokesmen  for  various  bits  of 
our  privatised  railway  sys- 
tem. might  easily  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Watford  rail  crash  simply 
couldn't  have  happened.  One 
by  one  these  people  assured 
the  Tbday  programme’s  John 
Humphreys  that  everything 
was  absolutely  tickety-boo  on 
the  West  Coast  mainline.  So 
perhaps  the  whole  thing  was 
got  up  by  tiie  press. 

But  it  wasn't,  was  it?  More- 
over, as  Sir  David  Steel  and  a 
forthright  academic  expert 
pointed  out,  the  bit  cf  railway 
track  on  which  the  collision 
occurred  is  well  known  to  be 
falling  to  bits  from  lack  of  in- 
vestment. Meanwhile.  Sir 
George's  department  has  been 
scattering  bundles  of  fivers 
around  the  City  In  Its  despera- 
tion to  speed  privatisation. 

The  Watford  crash,  how- 
ever, has  at  least  managed  to 
smoke  Sir  George  out  of  his 
office  and  into  the  public  eye. 
Until  Thursday  he  seemed  al- 
most invulnerable  to  press 
criticism-  Even  the  scandal  of 
the  £80  million  killing  made 
from  the  resale  of  Porter- 
brook,  one  of  three  firms 
which  bought  out  British 
Rail’s  fleet  of  trains,  seemed  to 
leave  him  untainted.  It  was 
“the  Government"  which  was 
blamed,  cot  Sir  George. 

But  this  is  distinctly  odd. 
After  all,  Michael  Howard  car- 
ries the  can  when  things  go 
wrong  at  the  Home  Office — as 
they  usually  do.  So  does  poor 
little  Piglet  aka  Douglas  Hogg, 
when  the  Ministry  of  Fish  and 
Chips  makes  one  of  its  fre- 
quent boo-boos.  It  Is  the  sa  mp 
with  the  likes  of  Portillo.  Gum- 
Gum,  Roger  (stripey -suits) 
Freeman,  and  all  the  the  rest 
of  John  Major's  dismal  crew. 
So  why  not  the  Bicycling 
Baronet? 

One  can  only  assume  that  it 
is  because  Sir  George  Is  a 
thoroughly  nice  chap  as  well 
as  an  Old  Etonian  gent  and 


nlon  pnraAggp-g  immaculate 

credentials  as  a “be-kind-to- 
the- workers"  wet  Perhaps  his 
strongest  recommendation  to 
everyone  but  the  Redwoodite 
right  Is  that  he  was  actually 
sacked  by  Mrs  T,  who  rightly 
suspected  that  he  wasn't  “one 
ofus". 

Yet  since  reaching  the  Cabi- 
net — something  few  people 
would  have  predicted  a few 
years  ago — Sir  George  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  Tory 
right  by  proving  to  be  not  only 
a passionate  advocate  offlog- 
gfog  off  the  railways  at  bar- 
gain-basement prices  but  also 
a man  willing  to  cut  corners  to 
hurry  the  sale  through  btfore 
Labour  gets  back. 

Like  fan  Lang,  another  top- 
drawer  ex-wet  who  Is  now 
emerging  as  a crude  union- 
basher,  Sir  George  has  been 
falling  over  himself  to  shed 
his  leftish  image. 

So  let  us  pull  no  more 
punches  with  Sir  George.  For- 
get the  bicycle  clips  and  the 
flat  ’at;  he’s  just  another  bom 
again  rightwinger. 


□ MY  Diary  colleague  Mat- 
thew Norman  revealed  this 
week  that  Lord  Tordoff,  the 
LibDem  whip  in  the  Upper 


five  years,  but  this  requirement  was  not 
met  because  it  was  too  costly.  The  trans- 
port committee  said  it  was  "deeply  dis- 
turbing" .that  ATP  pilot  schemes  had 
been  dropped.  Particularly  since,  after 
the  Cowden  crash  in  1994.  Brian  Mawhin- 
ney,  then  Transport  Secretary,  ruled  .out 
"back-sliding"' on  tbe  commitment  Even 
so,  as  Dr  Mawhinney  admitted  by  March 
1995.  ATP  had  gone  no  further  than  “fall 
consideration”.  ATP,  it  seems,  was 
knocked  on  the  head  by  imminent  priva- 
tisation: the  cost  implications  would  have 
cut  the  notation  value. 

ATP  is  expensive:  the  immediate  in- 
troduction of  ATP  on  all  mainline  routes 
would  have  cost  £1  billion.  Remember, 
you  are  far  more  likely  to  be  in  an  acci- 
dent walking  or  driving  to  the  station 
rather  than  on  the  train.  For  each  one 
billion  passenger  kilometres,  there  are 
102  deaths  on  motorbikes,  68  pedestrians 
killed,  48  deaths  on  bicycles,  10.1  on  ships, 
4 j2  in  cars  and  only  one  on  trains.  The 
cost-benefit  analysis  is  difficult,  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  cost  of  an  ATP  system 
wouldn’t  have  been  more  than  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  privatising  the  railways. 

Whether  privatisation  played  a role 
in  the  Watford  crash  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Health  and  Safety  Executive  will 
address  the  implications  of  privatisation 
in  this  case,  and  for  rail  safety  across  the 
board.  We  should  not  jump  to  conclusions 
before  its  report  is  published,  until  the 
findings  of  the  internal  Railtrack  enquiry 
are  announced,  or  before  the  black  boxes 
are  examined  and  the  drivers  inter- 
viewed. But  if  privatisation  is  found  to 
threaten  the  high  standard  of  train  safety 
the  public  deserve  and  has  come  to  ex- 
pect, immediate  action  is  required. 
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□ THE  Gallup  poll’s  discov- 
ery that  Brian  Mawhinney’s 
poster  campaign — “New 
Labour.  New  Danger”  — is  a 
flop  will  be  music  to  the  ears 
of  tee  Tory  chairman's  many 
Central  Office  critics.  Espe- 
cially pleased  will  be  those 
Tories  who  opposed  the  im- 
plicit admission  that  TOny 
Blair  really  had  managed  to 
change  his  party.  ^ 

These  traditionalists  pre-  v 

ferred  to  stick  with  tee  line 
that  New  Labour  was  a fraud, 
arguing  that  Blair's  party 
would  revert  to  type  once  the 
election  was  over.  Clare 
Short’s  latest  outburst,  in 
which  she  denounced  the 
whole  image  of  New  Labour  as 
“a  lie”,  clearly  reinforces 
their  case. 

So  perhaps  John  Major’s  set 
piece  conference  speech  in  Oc- 
tober will  after  all  include  a 
glorious  anagram  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  ditched  be- 
cause of  the  Mawhinney  line. 

For  tee  Central  Office  gurus 
have  spotted  that  an  anagram 
of  “Tony  Blair  MP"  is ‘Tm 
Tory,  Plan  B". 


House,  has  been  frivited  by  ^ 


Messrs  Burke’s  Peerage  to 
subscribe  to  their  “World 
Book  Of  To rd offs",  but  that 
they  addressed  their  commu- 
nication to  "Mister'’  Tordoff. 
Now  I have  received  a similar 
notice  inviting  me  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  “World  Book  Of 
Altkens”,  a volume  in  which,  I 
am  advised,  I figure.  The  cir- 
cular is  addressed  to  a Mr  F. 
Aitken. 


vans  after  complaints  from 
organisations  representing 
schizophrenics . 

In  the  advertisement, 

made  by  Ogilvy  & Mather, 
the  comedian  Alexei  Sayle 
was  saddled  with  the  state- 
ment: “You  know,  some- 
times I think  rm  schizo- 

phrenic.  Yes,  I do.  Half  of 
me  wants  a big  van  like  the 

Transit,  with  its  famed  reli- 


11s  iameu  reli- 
ability and  durability.  Yet 
the  other  balf  of  me  wants  a 

smaller,  morn  rnmiMni 


— nouisa 

smaller,  more  compact  van 
with  the  same  attributes." 
Protestors  complained  that 
these  maunderings  mistak- 
enly linked  schizophrenia 
vrith  the  separate  condition 
of  split  personality,  thus 
contributing  to  the  stigma 
endured  by  sufferers. 

Is  there  any  chance,  I 
wonder,  that  the  spirit  of 
this  ruling  may  begin  to 
aflwt  all  those  across  the 
media  who  constantly 
spray  this  term  about  with- 
out any  apparent  attempt 


to  understand  what  it 
means?  As  In.  for  instance: 
“Gathering  together 
Charles  Vidor’s  Gllda,  Or- 
son Welles's  The  Lady 
From  Shanghai,  Ozu’s  Re- 
cord Of  A Tenement  Gentle- 
man and  Roberto  Rossel- 
lini's Germany  Year  Zero 
among  others,  one  infer 
the  schizophrenia  of  the 
highly  charged  post-war 
days. " (Independent,  on 
the  Edinburgh  Festival.) 

“It  has  completely  . 
transformed  what  was  al- 
ways a strangely  schizo- 
phrenic building,  not  en- 
tirely for  the  better.” 
(Architectural  essay.  Sun- 
day Times.)  “But  he  was  cu- 
riously schizophrenic.  I 
knew  him  for  40  years.  He 
was  very  good  to  me  and 
exceedingly  cruel.”  (Mal- 
colm Williamson  on  Benja- 
min Britten.) 

These  are  purely  random 
recent  examples-  Everyone 
does  it.  Please  stop. 
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Back  to  bare  knuckles 


This  is  reality  fighting,  as  near  to  a street 
brawl  as  you  can  get  in  a fenced  ring.  It’s 
a nasty  hit  in  America  and  it  may  soon 
come  here.  RICHARD  KELLY  HEFT  reports 


PAUL  “Polar  Bear” 
Varelans  has  al- 
ways been  a tough 
guy  who  could 
take  a punch.  So 
when  he  saw  the 
firet  Ultimate  Fighting  Cham- 
pionsh  ip  (UFC)  about  two 
years  ago  —a  "reality"  fight 
where  the  only  prohibitions 
were  against  biting  and  eye- 
gouging  — he  thought  it 
looked  like  a "lot  of  fan".  fa 
his  first  tight  against  "a  little 
■^20- pounder".  Varelans,  a 
martial  artist  who  is  6ft  8in 
and  has  a black  belt  in  tae 
kwon  do,  took  16  straight  bare- 
fisted  hits  to  the  head  before 
he  responded  with  a single  co- 
lossal elbow  strike.  "One  of 
my  stronger  attributes  has  al- 
ways been  how  much  abuse  1 
can  take  and  keep  coming 
back,"  he  says. 

The  same  comment  might 
be  made  about  ultimate  fight- 
ing. While  politicians  have 
pilloried  it  as  “blood  sport"  or 
“human  cockfighting"  and 
successfully  campaigned  to 
have  it  banned  in  state  after 
state,  its  popularity  and  profit- 
ability continues  to  rise.  Batt- 
lecude.a  subsidiary  of  General 
Media,  publisher  of  Pent- 
house magazine,  recently 
staged  its  first  extreme  bouts. 
The  fights,  in  which  kicking, 
head-butting  and  choking  are 
perm  itted  — Indeed,  encour- 
aged — were  originally 
planned  fora  state-owned  ar- 
moury in  New  York  City.  But 
w ith  state  senators  howling 
disapproval,  the  group  found 
itself  scrambling  for  a site  at 
the  last  minute. 

Promoters  had  just  36  hours 

to  set-up  500  miles  away  fa 


North  Carolina.  Despite  hav- 
ing to  give  away  most  of  the 
tickets,  the  event  turned  a 
profit— about 85,000  house- 
holds put  up  S25  each  to  watch 
the  eight-fight  card  on  pay- 
per-view  television.  UFC 
bouts  routinely  attract  more 
than  300,000  paying  viewers. 

But  now  barefisted  fighting 
is  facing  its  biggest  challenge. 
Organisers  are  running  out  of 
places  to  stage  their  matches. 
Most  bouts  have  taken  place 
in  states  which  do  not  have 
boxing  commissions  but  fa  al- 
most every  state  where  "real- 
ity" fights  (so  named  because 
they  most  closely  resemble 
real  street  fights)  have  been 
held,  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced to  ban  fixture  events. 
"Soon  we  are  going  to  be  lim- 
ited to  Indian  reservations,” 
says  Battlecade's  organiser 
and  TV  commentator,  John 
Peretti.  half- joking.  "It's  just 
not  worth  having  $1  million 
invested  fa  a show  and  then 
having  to  pack  and  run  at  the 
last  minute.” 

If  it  becomes  too  difficult, 
organisers  are  threatening  to 
move  elsewhere.  The  UFC’s 
last  championship,  Its  eighth, 
was  held  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
February  and  the  Battlecade's 
next  is  booked  for  an  Indian 
reservation  near  Montreal 
There  are  plans  to  stage 
events  fa  Australia,  Argentina 
— and  Britain. 

“We  think  It  would  go  over 
really  well  in  England,"  says 
Peretti,  who  plans  to  recruit 
British  combatants.  ‘There 
are  some  really  tough  guys 
over  there."  The  UPC  has  al- 
ready recruited  a British  mar- 
tial arts  champion.  Marcus 


Mariott  Eee  was  scheduled  to 
appear  in  a bout  last  Septem- 
ber but  was  injured  in  train- 
ing and  was  unable  to  fight 
They  are  now  looking  for  an- 
other British  fighter. 

American  bout  organisers 
see  Britain  as  a potentially 
rich  market  UFC  claims  to 
have  sold  more  than  100,000 
video  films  of  fights  in  Eng- 
land, several  of  which  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  "special 
interest”  video  charts.  And 
the  organisers  are  In  discus- 
sions with  British  cable  com- 
panies about  transmitting  on 
a pay-per-view  basis. 

Organisers  say  they  want  to 
legitimise  the  sport;  yet  they 
believe  official  condemnation 
has  been  valuable.  “These 
people  have  been  a great 
help,”  says  Don  Zuckerman, 
president  off  Battkcade.  “Who 
would  have  beard  of  extreme 
fighting  except  for  them  rant- 
ing about  us?” 

Ultimate  competitions  are 
held  in  an  octagonal  ring  sur- 
rounded by  padded  chain-link 
Dancing.  There  are  no  rounds, 
time-outs,  or  weight  classes. 
The  battle  rages  until  one 
fighter  taps  out  passes  out  or 
the  fight  is  called  to  an  end  by 
the  ringside  doctor,  referee  or 
cornerman.  So  far  the  fights 
have  proved  to  be  less  danger- 
ous than  critics  feared.  There 
has  yet  to  be  any  serious  in- 
jury and  some  doctors  claim 
the  absence  of  gloves  makes 
the  sport  safer — drastically 
limiting  the  number  of 
punches  a fighter  will  throw. 

"When  yon  pad  the  hand 
with  a glove,  you  turn  it  Into  a 
weapon  a fighter  can  use  with 
very  little  consequence  to  him- 


Bouts  in  the 
'Ultimate 
Ultimate1 
fight  in 
Denver, 
Colorado, 
with  9150.000 
prize  money 
at  stake 
between  eight 
contenders  in 
the  fenced-in 
octagonal 
ring 

PHOTOGRAPHS: 
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self,"  says  Dr  Joe  Estwanik, 
who  has  been  ringside  for  two 
UFC  events  and  “hundreds" 
of  amateur  boxing  matches. 
The  result  is  that  reality  fights 
produce  more  superficial 
abrasions,  cuts  and  swelling, 
but  for  fewer  long-term  brain 
injuries.  While  promoters 
boast  no  fighter  has  ever  spent 
a night  in  hospital,  Estwanik 
believes  a tragedy  in  the  sport 
is  inevitable.  “I  think  we  will 
see  a death  eventually." 

While  the  bouts  are  undeni- 
ably brutal — a term  which 
has  been  used  by  both  critics 
and  promoters — marketing 
has  magnified  much  of  the 
danger.  Advertisements  show 
the  most  savage  of  punches, 
head-butts  and  kicks.  Blood 
oozes  from  cuts  and  contes- 
tants are  shown  crawling 
away  from  victorious  oppo- 
nents on  red-stained  mats. 

"In  a strange  way,  lihink 


they  are  marketing  death,” 
says  Elliot  Gom,  editor  of  A 
Brief  History  Of  American 
Sport  ‘Tor  example,  why  do 
they  surround  these  guys 
with  a cap?  The  implication 
is  that  this  thing  is  so  wild  and 
out  of  control  that  it  has  to  be 
contained  to  a fenced  area  — 
as  if  there  is  no  telling  what 
could  happen  if  this  violence 
were  unleashed.” 

The  language  used  Is  simi- 
larly aggressive.  The  marling 
referee  of  the  UFC  events, 
himself  a former  klckboxer , 
begins  matches  by  pointing  to 
each  fighter  and  barking  "You 
Ready?”  then  bellowing: 

"Let's  get  it  ooonnnnn!”  fa 
feet  most  fights  rarely  live  up 
to  the  violence  of  the  promo- 
tion- Many  wind  up  as  grap- 
pling matches  with  one  fighter 
seeking  dominant  positioning 
in  order  to  place  his  opponent 
in  a choke  or  "submission” 


hold  and  force  him  to  tap  out 

Predictably,  the  fight  crowd 
is  predominantly  male,  aged 
18  to  35,  and  promotions  are 
marketed  to  them.  The  syn- 
ergy between  Penthouse  and 
Battlecade  is  no  accident  at 
extreme  fighting's  first  event 
_Fet  of  the  Year,  Gina  La  Marca 
was  Introduced  to  the  cheer- 
ing throng  between  fights  clad 
fa  ofay  a thong  bikini.  Subse- 
quently, four  other  Pets-of-the- 
Month.  were  introduced, 
toured  the  ring,  and  joined  the 
front  row  where  they  were 
handed  pom-poms  and  re- 
made into  sideline 
cheerleaders. 

While  controversy  may 
have  helped  fuel  growth  of  the 
sport  company  officials  pri- 
vately admit  they  are  con- 
cerned their  shows  could  be 
dropped  by  cable  networks  if 
political  pressure  continues 
to  mount.  Although  they  are 
not  sanctioned  by  any  state, 
the  UFC  has  set  up  and 
funded  its  own  sanctioning 
body,  the  International  Fight- 
ing Commission,  withrepre- 
senta  fives  of  numerous  fitt- 
ing disciplines  on  its  board. 

Most  fights  are  monitored 
by  three  doctors  and  combat- 
ants are  examined  before  and 
after  bouts.  And  while  blood 
was  allowed  to  flow  freely  fa 
the  early  days,  now  a deep  cut 
usually  results  fa  the  ring  doc- 
tor calling  the  fight. 

Meanwhile,  some  fighters 
are  beginning  to  become  rec- 
ognised fa  their  own  right 
Polar  Bear  Varelans,  who  at  26 
decided  to  give  up  a good  job 
in  Silicon  Valley  as  a chip  en- 
gineer because  he  "still  had  a 
few  wild  hairs"  left,  claims  he 
was  unable  to  shop  at  Christ- 
mas because  he  was  mobbed 
by  autograph-seeking  fens. 

He's  never  won  a competi- 
tion, but  believes,  as  one  of  the 
youngest  fighters  fa  the  UFC, 
that  he  will  eventually.  “Right 
now  Fm  like  a big  dull  axe. 

But  Fm  sharpening  my  edge.” 
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Herbal  tea 
and  pythons 
with  Ossie 


SUSANNAH 
HANDLEY  on  the 
last  year  in  the 
life  of  murdered 
fashion  designer 
Ossie  dark 

I FIRST  met  Ossie  Clark  a 
year  ago  when  1 went  to 
his  flat  to  look  at  a python 
snakes  kin  coat  he  bad 
made  for  Britt  Ekland  fa  the 
sixties.  Downstairs,  Bob  Dy- 
lan’s Highway  61  still  played 
and  in  Ossie's  small  sitting 
room  a poster  of  Bob  Marley 
smoking  a heroic  splLET  was 
pinned  to  the  wan,  a furious 
barking  came  down  the 
stairs  to  meet  me  and  I saw 
him  bolding  an  angry  Jack 
Russell  under  his  arm.  “Just 
put  your  hand  to  his  mouth, 
darling,  and  it  will  be  all 
right,”  he  said.  I did  so  with 
my  eyes  closed  and  the  dog. 
Pippin,  barked  even  harder. 

It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing as  we  sat  in  his  room 
hung  with  yellowing  relics 
ofbetter  times.  He  was  cour- 
teous in  a long-lost  style.  “I 
always  smoke  a joint  at  this 
time,  yon  don't  mind  do 
you?"  and  "Can  I make  you 
some  herb  tea?” 

As  we  warmed  to  our  sub- 
ject— the  desperate  state  of 
British  fashion/culture/ 
education/m  nseums — his 
talent  for  mimicry  took 
flight.  For  a moment  he  be- 
came Vivienne  Westwood. 
"Comfort.  I think,  comfort  is 
the  very  enemy  of  fashion," 
he  quoted,  before  bursting 

out  laughing. 

Ossie  was  a designer’s 
designer.  He  could  think  in 
three  dimensions  and  make 
a garment  that  spiralled  it- 
self around  the  body.  In  the 
last  few  months  ofhis  life,  he 
found  himself  being  drawn 
back  to  where  it  all  really 
began — to  the  Royal  College 
of  Art.  the  place  where  be 
met  David  Hockney  and  a 
whole  new  clique  of  grand 
bohemians  like  Patrick 
Procktor  and  Peter  Blake.  I 
had  known  of  him  through 

the  sixties  years  as  a Legend. 
As  a teenager  in  Belfast,  my 
one  dream  was  to  acquire 
one  ofhis  dresses. 

I got  to  know  him  person- 
ally much  later,  when  I 
invited  him  back  to  the  RCA 
to  take  part  in  an  exhibition  I 
was  organising  of  the  best  of 
the  college's  design  over  the 
past  century.  We  grew  quite 
close,  taUdngat  length  about 
his  life  and  aspirations. 

Lnnchingmthe  college, 
his  eye  would  rove  over  the 
Hockneys  and  ruefully  lin- 
ger on  The  Rake's  Progress 
etchings.  It  was  almost  pro- 
phetic, the  glorious  decline 
and  the  dangerous  indul- 
gences that  fa  the  end 
brought  a kind  of  cahn  resig- 
nation to  Ossie's  face.  He 
looked  totally  at  home  there 
— the  return  of  the  prodigaL 
He  started  as  he  meant  to 
go  on,  living  on  the  edge.  In 
his  wilderness  years  he  at- 
tracted a reputation  for 
being  difficult  and  his  “own 
worst  enemy”.  In  his  life,  he 
said  “he  had  experimented 
with  every  drug  known  to 
man  nwHi  morphine  gave 
him  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ex- 
perience”. But  I had  the  im- 
pression over  the  last  few 
months  that  he  was  trying  to 
stabilise  himself 
Perhaps  be  was  just  too  at- 
tractive for  his  own  good.  In 
the  androgynous  sixties,  he 
found  it  hard  to  decline  the 
many  invitations:  “It  didn’t 
matter  if  you  were  a boy  ora 
girl,  you  could  be  fancied  by 
either  sex  and  It  was  quite 
acceptable  to  go  out  with  Lio- 
nel Bart  in  his  Rolls  Royce  or 
have  dinner  with  Hockney 
or  go  to  Paris  and  see  Madam 
Arthur  and  the  transves- 
tites,” be  told  me- 
lt was  exhilarating  to  be  in 


the  company  of  someone  so 
fearlessly  honest.  He  was  a 
throwback  to  a time  when  it 
meant  something  to  read 
books  and  be  cultured,  to 
bother  to  recite  a poem  or  to 
describe  how  ancient  Egyp- 
tians would  make  false  eye- 
lashes from  flies'  legs. 

At  first  I felt  wary  of  meet- 
ing him  — never  confront 
your  heroes.  Within  min- 
utes. I was  under  his  spell. 

The  astonishing  thing 
about  talking  with  Ossie  was 
that  he  remembered  every- 
one's name,  what  they 
sounded  like — and  what 
they  wore.  He  spoke  vividly 
ofhis  childhood.  At  techni- 
cal school,  be  met  the  first  of 
his  many  Inspiring  art  teach- 
ers — Roy  Thomas.  Roy  was 
mad  about  fashion  and  nur- 
tured Ossie’s  interest  fa 
women's  clothing  and  the 
ballet  The  intention  at  the 
school  was  to  turn  out  ma- 
chine-turners and  pupils  had 
to  make  their  final  choice  at 
13.  Ossie  chose  the  building 
trade,  “quite  simply."  he 
said,  “because  the  engineer- 
ing master  was  a sadist". 
This  was  a fortunate  choice 
because  it  taught  him  about 
proportion  and  volume, 
which  later  became  Invalu- 
able to  his  design. 

Roy  pulled  some  strings 
and  Ossie  was  allowed  Satur- 
day classes  at  Warrington 
Art  School  until  his  head- 
master found  out.  His 
teacher  there  wore  the  first 
pair  of  square-toed  shoes  he 
had  ever  seen — fa  turquoise 
and  from  Paris.  Just  exqui- 
site, he  remembered,  “and  in 
comparison  with  the  shoes 
which  were  in  the  shops  in 
Manchester,  it  was  the  dif- 
ference between  an  orchid 
and  a dandelion”. 

Ossie  conversations  were 


Ossie  Clark . . . was 
planning  his  comeback 

multi-directional  and  full  of 
pictures.  One  moment  he 
would  be  teflingyou  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  I stood  for 
the  last  12  days  of  her  life, 
because  she  knew  that  if  she 
lay  down  they  would  all 
come  and  grab  everything — 
and  It  was  her  clothes  that 
were  keeping  her  upright  — 
the  next  that  an  Indian  army 
general  had  said  that  danc- 
ing with  women  not  wearing 
corsets  was  like  dancing 
with  an  unshelled  egg. 

He  was  filled  with  enthusi- 
asms — for  a film  called  The 
Women,  which  didn’t  have  a 
man  in  it,  made  as  a sop  to  all 
the  actresses  wbotttdn't  get 
the  Scarlett  O'Hara  part. 
Who  rise  but  Ossie  would 
know  that  Norma  Shearer 
had  been  only  five  foot  tall? 

Ossie  had  no  bead  for 
money-making  and  “signed 
away”  his  early  business 

interests  while  rushing 
through  some  airport— just 
like  signing  an  autograph. 
(After  his  bankruptcy  in 
1983,  he  didn’t  bother  with  a 
bank  account.) 

His  final  opinion  on  fash- 
ion was  that  it  no  longer  ex- 
isted — "all  the  designers 
have  been  replaced  by  styl- 
ists”. Fd  been  thinking  that 
one  day  soon  he  would  do 
something  big  again.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  make  a new  be- 
ginning and  was  looking  for 
a backer.  That  won’t  be  hap- 
pening now. 
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Susannah  Handley  teaches 
fashion  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Art 


Please  don’t  bother  taking  me  to  your  strong  leader 


Martin  Kettle 


STRONG  leadership  Is 

one  of  the  most  mis- 
guided political 
ambitions  of  the  mod- 
ern aw.  Our  polit  teians  never 
sti’ttv  to  leant  this  lessott-  They 
aspire  (oho  seen  os  strong 
leaders,  vet  strong  leadership 
brings  Uwm  only  grief  m the 
end.  , . 

Tony  Blab’s  nppealis  at- 
tributed by  his  advisers  to  his 
strength  as  a leader; 
week  he  is  pay  togthe  of 

that  approach  in  hjs  dcalhgs 

with  Clare  Short-  John  Majol 
has  made  a rcireerout  of  try- 
ing to  he  a strong  leader  over 


Europe;  yet  many  of  his  worst 
problems  derive  from  the 
endless  failure  of  this  flawed 
ambition.  What  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  strong  leadership, 
other  than  the  fact  that  itis  the 
opposite  of  weak  leadership? 
In  Britain,  the  term  has  a very- 
particular  connotation.  A 
strong  leader  is  a leader  like 
Margaret  Thatcher. 

A substantial  myth  has 

grown  up  around  Thatcher’s 
11  years  in  Downing  Street,  it 
says  that  she  was  a politician 

who  knew  exactly  what  she 

wanted,  stuck  to  her  goals  fa 
pH  circumstances,  was  proved 
right,  and  was  popular.  Never 
mind  that  the  myth  is  a non- 
sense, her  successors  try  to 

copy  her  fa  the  hope  of  ruling 

for  11  years  themsfayes.  , 

Yet  Mrs  Thatcher's  form  at 
strong  leadership  wasyery 
particular.  It  was  mi  W’ 
cratic  mix  of  simplicities, 
shouting  and  sexapp^,-^ 

was  not  as  successful  as  her 
admirers  pretend,  nor  aspoP" 
ular — let  alone  right.  It  was 
also  a hard  act  to  follow,  much 


less  to  emulate,  as  NeQ  Kin- 
nock  and  David  Owen  were 
soon  to  discover. 

John  Major  became  popular 
enough  to  win  an  election,  not 
just  because  he  was  not  Mrs 
Thatcher,  but  because  he 
wasn’t  like  her  either.  He  was 
admired  because  he  didn't  pre- 
tend to  he  a Strong  leader. 
Later,  when  he  did  tty , he  got 
into  trouble  from  which  he 
has  never  fully  recovered. 

Part  of  the  Tory  Party  stfll 
yearns  for  Mrs  Thatcher,  but 
many  more  stffl  yearn  for  the 
strong  leadership  which  they 
think  she  offered.  They  are 
hugely  mistaken.  People  don’t 
want  strength;  they  want  hap- 
piness. If  they  are  very  un- 
happy. as  they  were  in  1079, 
then  a bit  of  strength  seems 
attractive  for  a while.  But  it  is 
a serious  error  to  mistake 
means  for  ends. 

Like  Kinnock  before  him, 
and  possibly  because  he  is 
receiving  the  same  advice 
from  the  same  quarter,  Blair 
thinks  he  has  to  be  a strong 
leader  too.  Yet  Blair  did  not 


get  where  be  is  today  by  being 
a strong  leader,  but  by  being  a 
persuasive  and  a plausible 
one.  Fortunately,  he  is  still 
both  those  things,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  be  strong—  in  the 

Thatcher  sense — is  causing 
him  nothing  but  problems  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Strong  leadership  is  essen- 
tially a con-trick,  especially  fa 

the  British  context.  Mrs 
Thatcher's  version  was  Chur- 
nhfiHfln  ip  imagery  and  moti- 
vation, and  rested  on  an  at- 
tempt to  recreate  the  war  and 
the  British  empire  without  the 
meanR  to  sustain  either.  It 
played  well  with  the  public  be- 
cause it  was  adramatic  con- 
trast with  whathad  preceded 
it,  because  ft  was  brilliantly 
orchestrated  by  a populist 
madia,  and  because  British 
people  like  being  told  stories 
about  how  great  they  are. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a huge 
piece  of  mutual  delusion.  It 
rested  on  the  pretence  that 
Britain  could  be  “great"  and 
"strong"  again  merely  by  an 
act  of  will  or  greasepaint 


Strong  leadership,  Thatcber- 
style,  was  actually  a sign  of 
profound  national  weakness, 
not  strength. 

It  is  not  surprising  that 
people  liked  it  People  like  the 
idea  that  things  can  be  trans- 
formed by  a magic  wand,  a win 
on  the  lottery,  a strong  leader. 
All  these  fantasies  go  together. 
The  approval  of  strong  leader- 
ship is  part  of  a national  in- 
ability to  confront  reality. 

If  strong  leadership  plays 
well  in  focus  groups,  as  I pre- 
sume it  must  then  that  find- 
ing should  not  be  misread.  It  is 
a sign  that  people  do  not  ha  ve 
confidence  in  politicians, 
rather  than  a sign  that  they 
do.  To  try  to  give  them  this 
elixir  isliketrying  to  tell 
them  they  don’t  need  to  get  out 

of  bed  in  the  morning.  The 
myth  of  strong  leadership  pre- 
tends that  decisions  can  be 
taken  and  problems  solved 
more  easily  than  they  really 
can.  It  lays  claim  to  a power 
over  people's  lives  which  poli- 
ticians do  not  have,  outside  a 
place  like  Iraq. 


1 don't  mind  the  Conserva- 
tives tying  themselves  in  knots 
trying  to  provide  strong  lead- 
ership. But  I resent  Labour  go- 
ing down  that  same  fruitless 
path.  For  Labour  to  try  this 
tacticistoc6Uudeinafraud.lt 
Is  an  example  of  the  danger 
that  parties  find  out  what 
people  say  they  want  and  then 
try  to  give  it  to  them;  what 
they  should  be  doing  is  to  give 
them  something  and  then  see 
whether  they  want  it.  a rather 
different  use  of  public  opinion. 

FOR  strong  leadership  is 
not  the  same  thing  as 
good-leadership.  Nor  is 
it  toe  same  thing  as  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  is 
increasingly  extolled  and  pro- 
pounded within  the  best  and 
most  serious  management 
theory.  In  the  end,  file  theory 
of  strong  leadership  leads  all 
too  easily  to  the  cult  of  impetu- 
ousness. It  says  that  a leader 
or  manager  must  show  he  is 
the  boss  by  acting  in  a manner 
which  shows  he  knows  his 
own  mind,  even  if  he  doesn't 


and  in  spite  of  what  others 
may  think.  The  form  takes  pri- 
ority over  the  substance,  and 
there  Is  an  inherent  tempta- 
tion to  pursue  a wrong  course 
of  action  in  the  name  of  consis- 
tency — another  notable 
element  in  the  vanity  of  strong 
leadership. 

From  here  it  is  but  a small 
step  to  the  belief  that  strong 
leadership  requires  impor- 
tant decisions  be  taken  with 
minimal  consultation  — a 
view  which  John  Birt  holds, 
among  others.  After  that,  the 
next  stage  is  the  belief  that 
strong  leaders  should  be  en- 
couraged to  be  rule-breakers, 
so  important  is  it  to  protect 
their  precious  leadership  skill 
from  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing distractions. 

Good  businesses  are  not  run 
like  this,  and  nor  should  good 
societies  be  either.  In  Saying 
this,  I am  not  saying  that  Tony 
Blair  is  now  embarked  upon  a 
form  of  leadership  in  which  he 
will  necessarily  take  impetu- 
ous decisions,  abolish  checks 
and  balances,  and  ultimately 


turn  into  a corrupt  leader.  But 
I do  think  it  is  worth  saying 
both  that  there  is  a certain 
psychological  path  opening  up 
here,  and  also  that  it  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  the  locus 
dassicus  of  modern  British 
strong  leadership,  the  career 
of  Margaret  Thatcher. 

Strong  leadership  is,  I 
think,  a denial  of  the  realities 
of  the  world,  both  by  the 
leader  and  the  led.  Our  world 
is  overwhelmingly  a world  of 
complex  facts  and  theories, 
open  systems  of  decision  mak- 
ing, educated  workforces,  dia- 
logue and  compromise.  It  is 
not  an  accident  that  this  is  the 
characteristic  civic  and  man- 
agement mode  of  our  time. 

Complex,  flexible  and  toler- 
ant systems  exist  because  they 
work.  Strong  leadership  sys- 
tems do  not  Strong  leader- 
ship,  if  it  actually  means  any- 
thing  of  substance  at  all,  is 
reactionary  fa  the  modern 
world  and  its  protagonists  are 
doomed  to  personal  unhappi- 
ness and  unfulfilled  — 
ambitions, 
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AS  with  mans-  of  your 
correspondents  on 
abortion  (Letters, 
August  &B)  I take  the 
view  that  it  was  wrong  to  abort 
one  twin.  However,  what  most 
be  challenged  is  the  overs im- 
pLlstic  solution  of  adoption  as  a 
means  to  resolve  this  dilemma 
and  the  concerns  over  un- 
claimed frozen  embryos.  If  the 
mother  in  question  had  come 
to  this  agency  for  assistance,  it 
is  likely  that  our  adoption 
panel  would  liave  had  great 
d ifficulty  in  concluding  that 
adoption  was  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  one  only  of  the  children. 

There  would  be  problems  in 
choosing  adopters.  It  is  notan 
easy  task  to  help  a child  realise 
that,  as  a twin,  he  or  she  was 
placed  rather  than  the  other 
child.  Does  that  make  the  child 
with  the  adopters  special  and 
chosen  or  just  rejected?  Face- 
to-face  contact  between  the 
twins  would  also  be  needed — a 
process  that  would  need  long- 
term mediation.  It  Is  an  expen- 
sive process  for  agencies; 
might  not  the  money  be  better 
spent  in  keeping  the  twins 
with  the  mother? 

We  would  be  more  likely  to 
work  with  the  mother  on  in- 
vestigating ways  for  her  to 
bring  up  the  twins  herself. 
There  has  been  little  or  no 
mention  of  support  from  the 
wider  family.  Moreover,  there 
has  also  been  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  twins'  father  in  all  this. 
An  adoption  agency  would  cer- 
tainly wish  to  interview  him, 
not  least  to  obtain  Information 
about  his  views  and  his  social 
and  medical  background,  the 
latter  being  vital  knowledge 
for  adopters.  I 

Some  of  the  above  also  ap-  ■ 
plies  to  the  debate  over  the  un-  1 
claimed  five-year-old  frozen  , 
embryos.  In  this  instance  die 
word  “adoption”  is  used 
loosely,  as  it  can  only  in  law 
apply  to  a child  once  born.  But 
if  the  law  were  to  be  changed 
and  such  embryos  could  be  im- 
planted, there  are  still  Issues  of 
how  substitute  parents  would 
be  chosen.  I 

Having  studied  the  Human 
Fertilisation  and  Embryology 
Authority's  code  of  practice,  I 
have  no  confidence  in  its  abil- 
ity to  screen  would-be  parents 
anywhere  near  as  effectively 
as  in  the  adoption  process. 

Even  If  the  procedures  were 
brought  into  line  with  those  of 
adoption,  we  may  actually  be 
faced  with  an  even  greater  vol- 
ume of  embryos  being  pro- 
duced. of  a market  being  cre- 
ated to  meet  the  demand, 
where  market-created  sur- 
pluses cannot  be  traded  and 
even  greater  numbers  tliere- 
fore  destroyed.  Hence  my 
agreement  with  Hugo  Young 
(August  l)  when  he  advocates 
IVF’s  abolition  lest  we  "slide 
into  the  morass  where  life  no 
longer  really  matters”. 

J M Richands. 

Director,  The  Catholic 
Children's  Society. 

73  St  Charles  Square, 

London  W10  GEJ. 


THE  context  in  which 
this  media  storm  is  oc- 
curring is  of  interest 
During  the  past  three 
general  elections,  a series  of 
abortion  "scandals"  was  man- 
ufactured to  raise  the  political 
temperature  on  this  issue  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  restric- 
tive legislation  thereafter.  We 
have  recently  had  the  foetal- 
pain  syndrome,  just  declared 
to  be  nonsense  by  the  BMA. 
Now  we  have  these  twins.  Rest 
assured,  between  now  and 
next  May  we  shall  have  at 
least  two  more  shock-horror 
stories,  enabling  Ann  Winter- 
ton  MP  and  her  friends  to  de- 
mand changes  in  the  a bortion 

law. 

Madeleine  Simms. 
DunstanRoad, 

London  NWll. 


DAVID  Partridge  (Let- 
ters. August  3)  draws 
attention  to  a ruling 
whereby  hospital  au- 
thorities denied  funeral  rites, 
requested  by  the  parents,  to  a 
foetus  bom  shortly  before  25 
weeks,  and  therefore  consid- 
ered a miscarriage  rather  than 
a stillbirth.  The  converse  situa- 
tion, arising  when  a foetus 
dies  in  utero  well  before  25 
weeks  but  is  not  expelled  till 
after  that  gestation  period,  can 
be  equally  heart-breaking. 

This  was  illustrated  by  a pa- 
tient of  mine,  one  of  whose 
twins  died  at  about  16  weeks, 
and  who  was  deliverd  at  term 
of  a healthy  child  together 
with  a foetus  weighing  only  42g 
(two  ounces).  Both  parents 
were  understandably  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  this 
barely  recognisable  scrap  of 
humanity  was  officially  a still- 
born infant  requiring  notifica- 
tion and  funeral  arrange- 
ments, which  they  reasonably 
felt  to  be  painfully  inappropri- 
ate. In  addition,  cases  of  this 
nature  mot  rare  in  multiple 
pregnancy)  can  significantly 
distort  the  still-birth  statistics 
of  a hospital 

It  is  high  time  the  relevant 
legislation  was  modified  so  as 
to  avoid  such  anomalies. 

(Dr)  Robert  Heys. 

(Retired  consultant 
obstetrician.) 

Bar  Lane. 

Halifax  HX6. 


DOES  David  Steel 

(Abortion  can  still  be 
the  least  of  the  evils, 
August  8)  also  respect 
the  majority  view  in  the  popu- 
lation that  human  life  is  not 
necessarily  sacred,  and  accept 
the  right  of  such  people  to  im- 
pose capital  punishment 
against  the  wishes  of  the  civi- 
lised minority? 

JT  Hughes. 

West  bourne  Street. 

Hove  BN3. 


CATHERINE  Bennett 
(Why  we  need  to  be 
scared  of  the  doctor, 
August?)  rightly  com- 
plains about  the  increasing 
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tendency  to  abuse  patient  con- 
ndentiaJLity,  and  in  doing  so 
quotes  the  Hippocratic  oath. 
The  oath  also  contains  a clause 
committing  doctors  not  to  pro- 
cure abortions.  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  if  doctors  are  so 

prepared  to  break  one  part  of 

the  oath,  that  they  will  also  be 
prepared  to  break  other  parts? 
(Dr)  J Heber. 

Pipehouse  Lane, 

Freshford,  Bath  8A1 
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Stars  get 
in  our  eyes 

WOUR  leader  (Mars,  our  cos- 
T mic  cousin.  August  8)  oscil- 
lates between  advising  cau- 
tion over  life  on  Mars  and 
making  some  unwarranted 
speculations.  It  is  jumping  the 
gun  to  say  “we  ha  ve  turned  a 
page  in  a new  book",  when  all 
we  ha  ve  so  far  is  one  piece  of 
data. 

For  the  moment  the  starter 
could  still  recall  the  runners 
to  their  blocks — say,  if  the 
sample  turned  out  to  have 
been  contaminated  on  Earth. 
Only  if  several  more  such 
extra-terrestrial  fossils  are 
identified  would  we  have  a 
race  on  our  hands. 

Even  then,  life  would  not  be 
“ubiquitous".  If  this  extraor- 
dinary discovery  is  indeed 
confirmed,  life  would  still  not 
be  expected  on  most  of  the 
other  seven  planets  of  the 
solar  system.  To  obtain  simi- 
lar data  from  planets  orbiting 
remote  stars  is  beyond  reason- 
able likelihood,  so  we  would 
probably  never  know. 

As  to  God  playing  roulette, 
there  is  no  reason  why  God, 
having  created  a uni  verse 
capable  of  producing  the  con- 
ditions for  living  organisms 
on  Earth,  could  not  also  have 
created  Living  things 
elsewhere. 

That  the  Bible  does  not 
make  reference  to  it  one  way 
or  the  other  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing, since  its  focus  is  how 
human  beings  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  God  through  Christ, 
not  whether  evolutionary'  bi- 
ology once  involved  a Martian 
step  or  two. 

(Dr)  Donald  M Bruce. 
Director,  Society.  Religion 
and  Technologs-  Project, 
Church  of  Scotland. 

John  Knox  House. 

45  High  Street. 

Edinburgh  EH  1 1SR.  1 

^/OUR  leader  (The  high  cost  1 
T of  name-dropping,  August  I 
9)  Is  right  that  Harrods  will  go  I 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  pro- 
tect its  trademarks  and  to  stop  | 

the  unauthorised  use  of  its  1 

name.  But  among  the 
instances  you  cite,  you  foiled 
to  mention  the  case  of  the 
Glasgow  market-trader  in  the 
city's  Barras  district,  who 
painted  his  stall  green  and 
gold  and  called  it  Herod’s, 
with  a camel  couchant  on  Its 
coat  of  arms  above  the  legend 
“By  Appointment  to  St  John 
the  Baptist”. 

Even  we  had  to  smile,  once 
he  had  stopped  doing  it. 
Michael  Cole. 

Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Harrods, 

Knightsbridge. 

London  SWIX7XL. 

■“THE  article  Stargazers 
I (August  6)  may  errone- 
ously have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  I deliberately  with- 
hold information  from  my 
Clients  if  it  is  of  an  unpleasant 
nature. 

I do  not  see  anything  in  a 
client's  chart  which  I feel  I 
cannot  discuss  with  them. 
However,  there  may  be  sensi- 
tive matters  which  require 
careful  handling.  The  chart 
shows  potentiality  rather 
than  certainty  for  the  individ- 
ual. i would  never  envisage  a 
situation  where  I would  see  a 
client  "dumping  the  bastard"; 
rather,  I would  see  a difficult 
and  challenging  relationship 
problem  which  needed  to  be 
urgently  addressed.  The  final 
decision  on  the  "dumping" 
would  remain  with  the  client. 

; Pat  Harris, 
t Highfield.  Twyford. 

, Hampshire,  S021 1QR. 


Short  orders  for  Clare 


Why  America  strikes 
terror  into  our  hearts 


IT  IS  difficult  not  to  read 
Clare  Short's  comments 
(Short  Days  Blair’s  ‘dark 
men’.  August  8)  as  sour  grapes 
in  the  context  of  her  public 
sulk  at  losing  the  transport 
portfolio.  If  she  had  Intended 
her  comments  as  constructive 
advice,  she  would  surely  not 
have  chosen  the  pages  of  the 
New  Statesman  as  the  means 
of  conveying  it 
Could  it  be  instead  that  the 
introduction  of  one-member- 
one-vote  in  the  elections  for 
Labour's  national  executive 
committee — an  extension  of 
democracy  and  openness  to 
grassroots  members  that 
hardly  chimes  with  her  por- 
trayal of  the  leadership  as  a 
closed  elite — has  caused  her  to 
tout  for  votes  amongst  the  mal- 
contents in  the  party  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  electoral 
prospects? 

John  Prescott  received  her 
views  with  sadness.  What  Is 
even  sadder  is  that  Ms  Short 
holds  such  obvious  contempt 
for  the  overseas  development 
brief  that  she  cannot  be 
bothered  to  maintain  collec- 
tive responsibility  for  its  sake. 
Peter  Metcalfe. 

19a  Cavendish  Road, 

London  N4 1RP. 

IT  IS  nonsense  of  you  to  as- 
sert that  the  Labour  Party  is 
losing  touch  with  ways  of  en- 
gaging in  debate  and  discus- 
sion (Leader,  August  9).  Far 
from  centralised,  the  modern 
Labour  Party  is  more  inclu- 
sive than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  The  process  of  chang- 
ing Clause  4 was  but  the  first 
example  of  Tony  Blair's  inclu- 
sive leadership  style.  The  Road 
TO  The  Manifesto  is  proof  that 
this  style  remains  undimin- 
ished. Far  better  than  the  days 
when  manifestos  and  policies 
were  drawn  up  in  smoke-filled 
rooms,  with  no  involvement  by 
ordinary  members. 
Davld-John  Collins. 

The  Butchers.  Station  Road, 
Groombridge.  Kent  TN3  9QX- 

4&URELY  after  over  13  years 
i^in  Parliament  and  eight  on 
the  NEC.  Clare  Short  has  spot- 
ted that  it's  not  all  about  every- 
one being  nice  to  each  other. 

As  someone  who  claims  that 


Labour's  obsession  with  the 
media  is  “making  us  look  as  if 
we  want  power  at  any  price”, 
she  certa  inly  doesn’t  mind  get- 
ting a piece  of  the  action  her- 
self. Perhaps  Brian  Mawhin- 
ney  would  like  to  offer  her  a 
job  in  Conservative  Central 
Office. 

James  Grugeon. 

19b  Cavendish  Road, 

London  N41RP. 

BJJ  XFECTTNG  some  disci- 
Eapline  in  the  run-up  to  a 
general  election  is  not  a New 
Labour  idea  invented  by  Peter 
Mandelson  or  Alistair  Camp- 
beDL  A similar  episode  hap- 
pened in  1945  when  Clement 
Attlee  famously  wrote  to  Har- 
old Laski  telling  him  "a  period 
of  silence  on  your  behalf  would 
be  most  welcome." 

Luke  Akeharst. 

19b  Cavendish  Road, 

London  N4 1RP. 

VAfHlLE  she  was  about  it 
I WW  Clare  Short  could  use- 
fully have  had  a bash  at  news- 
papers. including  your  own, 
for  so  sheepishly  foiling  in 
with  the  spin-doctors  of 
Labour,  adopting  their  lan- 
guage and  vocabulary,  and 
docilely  echoing  their 
superficialities. 

You  have  allowed  the  easy 
phrases  "Old  Labour"  and 
“New  Labour"  to  be  bandied 
without  question.  The  Labour 
Party  is  much,  much  more 
than  the  pronouncements  of  a 
few  individuals  around  West- 
minster. It  comprises  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women 
throughout  Britain  who  are 
philosophically  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  socialism. 
Many  support  Labour's  tradi- 
tions not  through  a nos  taliga 
for  the  past,  but  because  they 
see  their  relevance  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future. 

Tan  FlintofT. 

22  Chaldon  Road. 

London  SW6  7NJ. 

Assuming  that  David 
#%Btunket£  himself,  and  not 
some  teenage  spin -doctor, 
wrote  the  piece  under  his  name 
(Don’t  throw  away  victory, 
August  9).  where  Is  the  beef 
beyond  his  glib  phrases? 
Labour  currently  promises 


No  frying  tonight 


RUARIDH  Nicoll  (Un- 
health)' Scots  get  fat 
chance  of  longer  life,  July  26)  Is 
right  to  say  that  the  Scottish 
diet  can  be  appalling  but  it  Is 
naive  to  use  fish  and  dim 
shops  as  the  only  source  of  un- 
healthy foods.  They  are  merely 
responding  to  consumer 
demand. 

As  a chef  I.  use  the  freshest 
of  local  produce  (where  poss- 
ible) to  prepare  menus  fora 
busy  tourist  trade,  while  pro- 
viding a choice  of  a variety  of 
foods.  After  all,  no  food  is 
“bad”  for  you;  it  is  the  combi- 
nation of  foods  consumed 
which  create  bad  nutrition  or, 
for  want  of  a better  phrase, 
‘“malnutrition'’. 

Social  attitudes  have  to 
change.  However,  this  is  only 

possible  with  the  support  of 
ancillary  services  to  schools 
and  colleges — such  as  school 
meals  and  contract  caterers,  or 
the  mobile  shops  that  trade 
outside  school  gates.  It  Is  a dif- 
ficult task  to  promote  healthy 
living  hi  a classroom  when,  50 
yards  away,  the  tuckshop 
beckons;  and  school  meals, 
making  a feeble  attempt  at 
“healthy”  sandwiches,  wilt  at 


the  presence  erf  the  formidable 
chip,  topped  with  lashings  of 
grated  cheese. 

In  addition,  home  econom- 
ics is  a compulsory  subject 
only  for  first  and  second-year 
pupils  in  secondary  schools.  If 
the  longevity  of  our  nation  is  of 
such  importance,  perhaps 
home  economics,  like  mrilm, 
English  and  physical  educa- 
tion. should  be  compulsory  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

By  providing  such  a pro- 
gramme of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, students  will  leave  school 
armed  with  the  knowledge  and 
“skills"  to  enjoy  a long  and 
healthy  future. 

David  Campbell. 

Paisley. 

Strathclyde  PA26DT. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 1 9 Farrlngdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER.  and  by  e-mail 
to  istteragQuardian.co.uk. 

Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-malled 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  adit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


nothing  short-term  to  cancel 
the  massive  Impoverishment 
of  our  poorest  people,  which 
threatens  the  very  basis  of  our 
society,  and  its  longer-term 
plans  are  unbelievable  as  long 
as  It  reuses  to  entertain  a 
fairer  tax  regime  such  as  that 
put  forward  by  the  Liberal 
Democrats. 

The  silent  majority  of  activ- 
ists who  make  out  that  “this 
win  all  change  after  we  win  the 
ejection"  have  little  evidence 
to  convince  those  of  us  in  the 
centre  of  British  politics  that 
Tony  Blair  promises  anything 
other  than  continuation  of  the 
conversatism  which  led  him  to 
stand  as  a Tory  in  his  school 
elections. 

David  A Dawson. 

38  Lynlon  Road. 

Southport  PR8  3AW. 

EXCUSE  me,  did  I miss 
something?  Clare  Short 
thinks  Tony  Blair's  advisers 
are  making  an  error  in  think- 
I tag  Old  Labour  is  unelectable. 
Though  17  years  ofTory  gov- 
i ernment  may  have  dimmed 
my  critical  faculties,  is  this  not 
reasonably  strong  evidence 
that  Labour  are  (or  were) 
unelectable? 

Andy  Maslen. 

161  St  Albans  Avenue, 

London  W45JT. 

BEFORE  another  myth  be-  1 
ccanes  accepted  as  reality, 
may  I point  out  to  Mr  Milne 
(Letter,  August  9)  and  others 
that  a publicly-owned  and  pub- 
licly-accoun table  railway  is  a 
slogan  that  encapsulates  a de-  , 
sired  aim,  not  a policy.  It  fen  to 
Clare  to  take  a lead  in  fuming 
the  slogan  into  ar  policy.  This 
she  did  in  consultation  with 
senior  members  erf  the  shadow 
cabinet  The  rail  policy  is  laid 
out  in  the  party’s  transport  pol- 
icy document  Consensus  For 
Change,  which  was  approved 
by  the  joint  policy  committee, 
the  policy  forum  and  the  NEC. 
Details  have  been  spelt  out  in 
her  Swindon  speech  and  the 
widely-respected  speech  to  the 
Adam  Smith  Institute  on  July 
16.  All  this  is  on  the  record. 
Daniel  Harris. 

Office  of  Clare  Short,  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 


It  could  be  them 

l~~lOGER  Burton,  of  Binning- 
M ham  City  Council,  has  got 
tiie  wrong  end  oT the  stick 
when  it  comes  to  the  Lottery 
(Letters,  August  8).  As  Lord 
Gowrie  stated,  there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  the  pot 

The  problem  far  Mr  Burton 
is  that  London  has  got  its  act 
together . After  major  organi- 
sations in  the  capital  res- 
ponded to  a new  opportunity, 
we  are  now  encouraging 
smaller  ones  to  do  the  same. 

On  the  subject  of  •’nattonal” 
schemes,  Mr  Burton  does  a dis- 
service to  the  country.  Does  he 
seriously  believe  that  the  lot- 
tery boards  think  that  only 
London  has  national  trea- 
sures? The  Tate  Gallery  in  Liv- 
erpool, the  National  Railway 
Museum  in  York  and  the 
National  Armouries  Museum 
in  Leeds  are  as ‘‘national”  as 
Covent  Garden  or  the  South 
BankCentre.  Birmingham 
should  follow  Lord  Gowle's  ad- 
vice and  focus  on  submitting 
successful  Lottery  bids. 

Robert  Gordon  Clark. 

Director  of  Communications, 

London  First, 

6 To  thill  Street 
London  SW1H9N  A 


\ A /HILE  Ihave  every  sym- 
V V pathy  for  the  families  of 
victims  of  recent  terrorist 
attacks,  I do  not  see  that  the 
US  can  make  any  claim  for 
moral  leadership  of  the  west- 
ern world  (Master  of  the  uni- 
verse, August?).  Quite  the 
contrary:  why  do  the  Ameri- 
cans see  themselves  as  wear- 
ing the  white  hats? 

Remember  how  the  US  navy 
shot  down  a civil  airliner  full 
of  Iranian  women  and  chil- 
dren during  the  Iran/Iraq  war 
(when  the  US  was  quietly 
backing  Iraq)  with  only  muted 
expressions  of  regret.  Remem- 
ber the  extensive  civilian  "col- 
lateral damage"  in  Libya,  in 
the  abortive  and  illegal  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Colonel 
Gadafy?  Remember  the  mines 
and  deaths  in  Nicaraguan  har- 
bours? 

The  US  Is  only  interested  in 
achieving  its  own  narrowly- 
defined  and  self-defeating  for- 
eign-policy goals.  Its  hostile 
attitude  to  most  socialist  for- 
eign governments  (except 
when  the  perceived  economic 
interest  favours  collaboration 
— tike  China)  is  quite  absurd. 

Before  we  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  excluding  certain 
states,  such  as  Iran  and  Libya, 
from  the  global  economic  com- 
munity, we  should  put  our 
own  house  in  order.  How 
about  a binding  G7  treaty  to 
adhere  to  (and  define,  where 
necessary)  international  law. 
with  a fully-empowered  inter- 
national court,  as  opposed  to 
tiie  current  misconceived, 
self-interested,  realpolitik? 

An  unlikely  scenario,  I think 
Andy  Smith. 

60  St  Albans  Road. 

Kingston- upon-Thames. 

Surrey  KT25HH. 

|~1  RESIDENT  Clinton,  in  ref-  1 
I erencetothe  bombing  of  a 
US  base  in  Saudi  Arabia,  said: 
“America  takes  care  of  its 
own."  According  to  official  US 
figures,  2,660  children  are 
bora  there  into  poverty  every 
day,  27  children  die  each  day 
from  poverty,  8,493  children 
are  abused  or  neglected  every  : 
day,  15  children  are  killed  by 
firearms  every  day,  and  2,833 
children  quit  school  every 
day.  Now,  the  president  of  the 
"land  of  the  free"  tells  us  that 
he  is  abolishing  free  medical 
care  for  poor  people.  All  this 
in  the  nation  that  “takes  care 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  Last  Sun- 
day I trod  for  a mile  or  so  in 

the  steps  of  dear  old  George 
Borrow  where  he  walked 
south  across  Cardiganshire 
He  was  making  for  strata  Flor- 
ida and  a poet’s  grave  but  it 
was  not  a good  day.  The  whole 
scene,  he  says,  was  cheerless, 
and  sullen  hills  were  all 
around.  But  his  spirits 
revived  when  he  found  the  an- 
cientyew-tree.  which,  by  tra- 
dition, marks  the  burial  place 
of  the  medieval  lyricist,  Da- 
fydd ap  Gwilym.  Times  have 
changed  since  1854.  Borrow 
had  to  ask  his  way  to  Strata 
Florida.  Today,  It  is  well  sign- 
posted. What  he  saw  of  the  old 
abbey  was  mostly  piles  of  rub- 
ble but  since  then,  the  archae- 
ologists have  sorted  it  out 
George  thought  the  ruins  "sol- 
emn  and  impressive"  but 
maybe  he  would  not  think  so  if 
he  gpt  there  today  and  found 

that  visitors  pay  to  go  in.  All 

the  same,  I th  Ink  he  would 
have  enjoyed  the  little  mu- 


seum and  the  clear  interpreta- 
tion given  of  the  abbey's  his- 
tory. The  yew-tree  he  found  is 
still  in  the  churchyard  and, 
though  it  is  now  150  years 
older  than  when  he  knelt  and 
kissed  one  of  its  roots,  that 
hollow  yew  could  well  be  put- 
ting forth  green  shoots  150 
years  from  now.  On  Sunday,  I 
was  luckier  than  George  with 
the  weather.  The  sun  shone 
warmly  and  a raven,  two  buz- 
zards and  a kite  circled 
together  in  the  sky.  I tried  to 
picture  what  life  was  like  in 
this  once  remote  place  hidden 
between  the  uplands  and  foe 
great  bog  of  Tregaron.  And  I 
thought  of  the  historically- 
minded  monks,  who  painstak- 
ingly chronicled,  or  made  up. 
the  tangled  story  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Then,  just  as  they  must 
often  have  dona,  I went  for  a 
walk  upstream  along  the 
gently  murmuring  TeiflL  Car- 
diganshire’s longest  and  love- 
liest river. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 
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of  its  own".  White  man  indeed 
speak  with  forked  tongue. 
William  Benton. 

128  Allcroft  Road. 
Birmingham  11. 

f F the  governments  erf 
I countries  Ak>r  B encourage 
their  citizens  to  engage  in  hos- 
tile activities  leading  to  death 
and  destruction  of  property  in 
other  countries,  we  call  that 
“international  terrorism".  If 
government  Z enacts  laws  en- 
abling itself  to  destroy 
businesses  and  livelihoods  in 
other  countries,  would  such 
behaviour  also  be  "interna- 
tional terrorism"?  No  — not  if 
country  Z is  the  US. 

If  country  Z sends  its  secret- 
service  agents  to  another 
country  in  order  to  trick  its 
ruler  into  killing  himself  with 
an  exploding  cigar  or  sends 
agents  to  another  neighbour- 
ing country  (let’s  say,  country 
C for  Chile)  to  assassinate  its 
democratically-elected  presi- 
dent —would  it  be  correct  to 
describe  that  behaviour  as 
"international  terrorism"? 
Answer  still  No  — not  if 
country  Z is  the  US. 

Stanley  Walinets. 
Greenacres,  Mickleton, 

Co  Durham  DL12  0LG. 


A S tong  as  the  European 
/vxiun  tries  were  not  affected 
by  the  sanctions  which  Amer- 
ica applied  against  countries 
such  as  Libya.  Iraq,  Iran, 
Sudan  and  Pakistan,  they  sup- 
ported them —even  though 
almost  all  these  steps,  includ- 
ing the  war  a ga  ins  t Iraq,  were 
taken  with  blatant  disregard 
for  international  law.  As  long 
as  the  people  of  these  third- 
world  countries  suffered  the 
tyranny  imposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican sanctions,  supported  by 
the  European  allies,  their  col- 
lective consciences  were  not 
at  all  perturbed. 

Now  that  the  Americans 
have  decided  to  litigate 
against  companies  which  do 
trade  with  some  of  these 
countries,  their  collective  cor- 
porate consciences  have  been 
jolted.  I am  not  surprised  at 
the  American  move,  but  I wm 
most  sorely  disappointed  with 
such  blatant  double  standards 
on  the  Europeans’  part. 

(Dr)  Navidal  Hug  Khan. 
Harold  Wood  Hospital, 
Gubbins  Lane, 

Romford  RM3  QBE. 
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ln«  ^ * abortion  case  has  given  the 

3Jj2”I*F“epHon  campaigners  Life 
a i»ost.  In  feet,  says  their  leader 
Jack  Scansbrick,  it  was  a defining  moment 

'Life,  death, 
and  the 
total  denial 
of  sex 
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The 
Joanna' 

Coles 
Intenriew 

EACH  equipped 
with  a purple 
umbilical  cord,  the 
artificial,  actual- 
size  embryos  sit- 
ting on  Professor 
Jack  Scarisbrick's  desk  are 
made  in  Germany,  actual  size. 
One  day  (enlarged),  five  days, 
10  days,  one  month,  four 
months  and,  as  luck  would 
have  It.  there’s  a pair  of  twins, 
their  development  arrested  in 
h salmon-pink  plastic  at  pre- 
i * cisely  five  months. 

\ > "Look  at  tins."  he  says  eas- 

ing one  of  the  dolls  from  its 
plastic  womb  and  cradling  it 
in  his  curled  palm,  'it’s al- 
ready this  big.  Imagine  killing 
it.”  He  replaces  it  gently  and 
straightens  up  on  a trium- 
phant note.  "This  week's  been 
very  good  for  us  you  know.  Oh 
yes.  I think  we  will  look  bock 
on  this  weekand  see  itasa 
drfining  moment." 

Scarisbrick’s  own  defining 
moment  came  at  the  birth  of 
his  elder  daughter.  30  years 
ago.  ”1  wasn’t  actually  at  the 
birth.  1 was  cleaning  the  car. 
I'm  not  much  good  with 
blood!"  Anyway,  he  arrived  at 
the  hospital  to  realise  that 
"like  ail  men  I knew  nothing”. 
He  strokes  the  model  foetus  of 
seven  months  with  a signet - 
ringed  little  finger  and  recalls 
following  his  da  ughtur’s  de- 
velopment in  die  womb. 
"When  she  was  bom  it  was  so 
dear  to  me  that  this  wasn't 
when  her  life  had  begun.  Birth 
was  just  an  incident  along  the 
way.  When  1 hear  that  idiot 
s Wiii*um  !Lord  Robert  Win- 
ston] or  that  buffoon  Hapgood 
] Or  John,  former  Archbishop 


of  York]  say  it  begins  at  14 
days,  or  'life  Is  a process 
Ugh." 

A year  later,  in  1967.  as  his 
daughter  celebrated  her  first 
birthday,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons debated  David  Steel’s 
abortion  bill  and  Scaris brick 
found  himself  uncontrollably 
angry.  "The  Intellectual vacu- 
ity !”  he  cries,  eyes  glistening 
with  remembered  fury.  'Td 
assumed  Parliament  was 
made  up  of  intelligent  people. 
There  was  old  eyebrows  Ram- 
sey [the  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury]  going  on  about 
doctors  being  confused.  And 
Steel  dismissing  the  child  in 
the  womb  as  merely  a depen- 
dent Well  unless  you’re  abso- 
lutist your  position  is  Incoher- 
ent" And  Scarisbrick  was 
absolutely  absolutist 

And  so  he  started  Life,  an 
organisation  absolutely,  fun- 
damentally devoted  to  ban- 
ning abortion.  No  compro- 
mise. nohalfmeasures.no 
exception,  just  no  abortion.  Ato 
abortion,  whatsoever. 

So.  We  are  agreed  on  one 
thing  at  least —although  it's 
decreasing,  the  number  of 
abortions  in  Britain  is  still 
alarmingly  high.  The  most 
recent  figure  available  reveals 
that  166.876abortions  took 
place  In  1 994. 1 assume  there- 
fore that  the  professor  is  in 
favour  of  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  contraception? 

"Oh  no,"  he  says  hurriedly, 
raising  a hand  in  protest  at 
such  a suggestion.  "Contra- 
ception only  produces 
abortion!"  And  so  we  embark 
on  a conversation  which, 
punctuated  by  mugs  of  tea 
stamped  with  Life's  logo  of  a 
hlack  embryo,  will  take  us  the 
best  part  of  the  afternoon. 

“Let's  be  dear.”  says  Scaris- 
brick. one  of  five  children 
himself,  including  a brother 
affected  by  Down's  syndrome. 
"We're  talking  about  contra- 
ception when,  infect,  what 
masquerades  as  contracep- 
tion is  an  abortive  agent  The 
pill  is  intended  to  cause  an 
abortion  rather  than  to  stop 
ovulation.  So  is  the  IUD  and 
the  morning  after  pill." 


But  if  contraception  leads  to 
abortion  what  do  people  do 
when  they  want  to  have  sea, 
but  don't  want  children? 

“Then  there's  STDs."  the 
professor  of  modern  history 
hurries  on.  ignoring  this  in- 
terjection. "Sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  have  reached 
epidemic  proportions!  We  are 
particularly  interested  in 
chlamydia  — it  lurks  dormant 
and  an  abortion  will  trigger  it 
and  it  causes  blocked  fallopian 
tubes  which  leads  to  infertil- 
ity.” He  sits  back,  adjusts  his 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  and 
smiles  at  this  grim 
announcement. 

I try  again.  But  if  more  con- 
traception leads  to  abortion, 
how  do  people  have  sex  when 
they  don't  want  a child? 

“You  tell  them  if  you  have 
sex  you’ll  almost  inevitably 
have  a baby.  You  tell  them  as 
soon  as  they're  becoming  sex- 
ually active.  You  tell  them," 
he  says  with  a Billy 
Grahamesque  fervour,  “that 
it's  a jungle  out  there." 

But  what  I suggest  if 
women  i cant  to  have  sex  with- 
out producing  babies?  Per- 
haps they  have  careers,  or  as  a 
last  resort  prefer  an  abortion 
to  the  alternative  of  bringing 
upa  child? 

"This  is  liberation  is  it?"  de- 
mauds  the  professor,  slinging 
a foot  on  the  desk  before 
thinking  better  of  it  and 
quickly  taking  it  down.  “Look 
I can  see  women  enjoy  sexual 
freedom  but  I think  they  al- 
ways pay.  Chaps  win  the  sex 
war.” 

As  he  leans  forward  1 notice 
a pair  of  tiny  yellow  feet  em- 
broidered in  the  middle  of  his 
navy  blue  tie.  The  toes  are 
pointing  upwards,  as  if  about 
to  walk  up  to  investigate  the 
knot.  "Tm  not  saying  women 
are  all  innocent  little  things, 
but  look  at  the  pressure  for 
people  to  have  sex.  Unless 
you’re  doing  it  you’re  a wimp! 
And  girls'  magazines,  not  just 
men's  magazines." 

Can  you  accept  that  women 
might  want  to  have  sex  with 
no  strings?  “Tm  not  an  expert 
in  this.”  he  concedes,  "but  I 


of  women  prefer  abortion  to 
the  alternative  and  thousands 
of  women  who  have  abortions 
go  on  to  have  children. 

"Can  I carry  on?"  be  asks 
again.  "Are  families  things 
you  just  switch  on  when  you 
want?  Tm  against  the  whole 
concept  of  family  planning, 
you  don't  plan  to  fell  In  love!  A 
plague  on  the  bloody  plan- 
ners! Haven't  we  learned  with 
town  planners?” 

At  that  moment  one  of  Life's 
staff  comes  in.  wafting  a press 
release  for  the  professor  to 
check.  It  concerns  an  Italian 
girl  who  had  a termination  at 
five  months.  Only  the  baby 
wasn't  terminated,  it  was 
spotted  wriggling  and  kept 
alive.  Now  the  woman  says 
it's  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  her. 

Though  Scarisbrick  is  over- 
joyed he  is  also  puzzled  that 
Italy's  birth  rate  is  now,  at  1 .2 
children  per  couple,  officially 
the  lowest  in  Europe.  "I  don't 
understand  what's  happened 
to  Italy,"  he  mutters. 

Is  there  a country  which  he 
feels  has  got  abort  ion  right? 
"Ireland,"  he  says  after  a mo- 
ment. ■'There’s  still  a rever- 
ence for  family  life.  There’s  a 
lot  of  happiness  and  joy  and 
laughter  in  Ireland.”  But  Ire- 
land is  in  the  process  of  legal- 
ising abortion.  "Yes,"  he 
whispers,  “and  the  last  time  I 
was  in  Dublin  I thought  it  a 
terrible  place.  Sleazy,  sordid 
beyond  words." 


‘You  tell  them  as 
soon  as  they’re 
becoming  sexually 
active.  You  tell 
them  that  it's  a 
jungle  out  there’ 

Because  they're  legalising 
abortion?  "Yes.  At  the  centre 
of  it  all  is  abortionism.  I fun- 
damentally believe  it's  the 
root  of  the  problems,  the  vio- 
lence at  the  heart  of  our  cul- 
ture. If  you  get  that  right  lots 
of  other  things  fall  into  place.” 

It  is  impossible  to  argue 


Cradling  his  principles . . . Professor  Scarisbrick  and  a model  of  twin  embryos  in  the  womb  photograph:  kippa  Matthews 


was  told  as  a boy  that  girls  are 
slower  to  arouse  than  boys. 
That's  what  my  mum  told 
me.”  Scarisbrick,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  History  at  War- 
wick University,  is  67. 

So  what,  I wonder,  does  he 
think  sex  is  for?  Should  it  be 
restricted  to  procreation 
only? 

“Oh  sex  is  a god.  We're 
obsessed  with  sex.  If  s un- 
healthy. My  personal  opin- 
ions on  sexual  morality  are 
really  not . . ."  and  he  trails 


off  his  tie  swinging  forward. 
And  on  the  back  I spot  another 
pair  of  yellow  embroidered 
feet  the  toes  pointing  down- 
wards as  if.  having  inspected 
his  neck,  they  are  en  route  for 
his  groin. 

“A  girl  has  got  to  be  sexu- 
ally available  as  soon  as  she's 
able,"  he  rattles  on,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  and 
listen  to  his  vision  of  today's 
youth.  "If  she  wants  to  learn 
the  piano  or  ballet  she  can't 
She  has  to  get  kitted  out 


because  the  boy  won't  Then 
she  has  to  take  the  morning 
after  pill,  that's  being  hawked 
around  the  playground . . ." 

"Hawked  around  the  play- 
ground?" I protest  “I  thought 
you  had  to  get  it  from  a 
doctor." 

“Yes,  but  you  don't  use  it 
and  then  you  sell  it  to  a 
friend." 

"Realiyr 

“Oh  yes,  they  go  along  to  a 
family  planning  clinic  and 
say.  'I  had  sex  last  nighf  and 


Ageing  rock  star  of  the  world  revolution 


Fidel  Castro  has  been  in  power  for 
nearly  40  years  and  shows  no  sign  of 
giving  up.  BELLA  THOMAS  reports 
on  this  most  enigmatic  and 
pragmatic  of  leaders  as  he  turns  70 


% 


WHEN  Fidel  Castro 
came  to  power  in 
1959.  it  was  his 
youth  that  was 
part  of  the  sensation.  One 
of  the  ironies  of  that  feat  is 
that  he  should  have  grown 
old  in  office. 

Turning  70  years  of  age 
on  Tuesday,  as  the  world's 
longest -serving  head  of 

State  but  one  falter  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan),  he  cuts 
a rather  different  image: 
his  continuity  or  his 
staving  power  Is  his  most 
arrest  ing  feature  these 
davs.  As  a hangover  from 
the  heady  days  of  the  six- 
ties. he  is  not  unlike  the 
phenomenon  of  an  ageing 
rock  star . 

His  heard  is  grey  and  a 
little  lean.  His  speeches, 
once  famed  for  their  length 
mid  fire,  are  now  less 
protracted  and  usually  de- 
livered from  » chair:  his 
climactic  points  arc  often 
spoken  in  n hoarse  whis- 
per, and  there  are  long 
dramatic  pauses  I “1*“" 
ploys  gra  vitas  where  once 
he  exercised  passion.  His 

gestures  tremble,  he 

moves  slowly  and.  on  ite 
advice  ofhis  doctor,  he  no 

longer  smokes  cignrs,  al- 
though he  sucks  at  his 

cheeks  as  if  he  did. 

In  spite  or  all  this,  his 

charisma  has  not  weak- 
rued,  and  he  still  possesses 
an  extraordinary  capacity 

tostlrhis  listen^  “is 
appetite  for  rod  Pphtlk 

remains  andimlmshed.  he 

ran  still  make  wavesln  in- 
ternational curies  like  ft  w 

othei-s  and  there  arr 


no  signs  of  a replacement. 

But  Castro  faces  a 
dilemma.  To  change  or  not 
to  change?  Since  the  Tall  of 
the  Berlin  wall,  his  gener- 
ous Soviet  sponsors  have 
petered  ont.  Having  insti- 
tutionalised his  revolu- 
tion,  the  system  over  which 
he  presides  has  rigiduied 
and  become  resistant  to 
change. 

International  commen- 
tators have  long  been  plac- 
ing bets  on  whether  or  not 
he  would  last  the  winter 
(or,  more  relevantly,  the 
summer,  which  is  gruel- 
ling in  the  Caribbean).  But 
although  only  minor  ad- 
justments  tuVG  bwu  eobqc» 
not  least  the  open-armed 
welcome  offered  to  foreign 
investors.  Castro  appears 
to  have  defied  the  odds  yet 
again. 

The  dilemma,  however, 
still  stands.  The  pastfive 
years  have  seen  the  Cuban 
leader  wrestling  with  the 
idea  of  the  market  to  let  it 
in  or  to  shot  it  out? 

Asa  result,  it  has  been  an 

acutely  ambiguous  period. 
Private  restaurants  nave 

been  allowed,  and  tten 
banned,  and  then  allowed 
again  - but  they  mn*  *<> 
commodate  12  chairs  only; 
the  US  dollar  has  been  le- 
galised but  the  runners  on 

the  black  market  are  pur- 
“Idithearch-eneml^of 

the  revolution:  economists 

are  given  a little 
voice  to  draw  up 
ideas,  and  are  then  issued 

need  to  harness  the  ingen 


Bearded  one:  Castro's  charisma  has  not  weakened  and  he 
can  still  stir  his  listeners  photograph  edoce  a da  us 


ity  and  tbe.muscle  of  the 
market,  bnt  he  does  not 
want  to  be  rocked  by  it. 
Many  American  critics 
argue  he  is  still  essentially 
a Marxist  Leninist  at  heart 
and  that,  if  yon  believe  his  . 
pillow  talk  about  open 
trade,  then  you  have,  like 
so  many  others,  been 
duped. 

This,  however,  misses 
the  point.  Like  most  lead- 
ers. Castro’s  chief  ambi- 
tion is  to  stay  in  power;  he 
is  enough  of  a realist  to 
adjust.  In  many  ways  be 


has  lost  his  revolutionary 
edge.  His  rule  has  been 
marked  by  extreme  cau- 
tion and  indecision  in  the 
past  six  years,  rather  than 
by  ideas  of  transformation. 

This  is  perhaps  under- 
standable in  view  of  the 
hostilities  with  the  United 
States  and  the  raucous  crit- 
icism from  Cuban  exiles  in 
Miami.  Yet  beinga  con- 
summate politician  above 
all  else,  he  turns  these  hos- 
tilities to  his  own  benefit. 

It  is  his  position  as  a stal- 
wart, embattled  national- 


ist leader  of  a small  island 
standing  up  to  an  aggres- 
sive superpower  that 
allows  him  to  preserve  his 
revolutionary  image. 

(And,  incidentally,  makes 
his  military  fatigues  a seri- 
ous statement  instead  of  a 
carious  piece  of  nostalgia 
for  the  heydays  of  the 
Sierra  Maestra-) 

His  own  legendary  cha- 
risma should  not  be  under- 
estimated as  a factor  be- 
hind his  survival.  It  is  not. 
merely  his  charm  or  his 
rhetoric.  He  possesses  an 
encyclopedic  knowledge 
with  which  he  often  stag- 
gers his  audience.  He  can 
deliberate  on  the  latest 
moves  In  biotechnology, 
talk  for  hours  with  ambas- 
sadors on  Swiss  cheeses  or 
debate  the  fate  of  factories 
in  northern  England  with 
visiting  businessmen. 

His  favourite  subjects 
tend  to  be  science  and  ath- 
letics, to  which  he  brings  a 
bizarre  moral  focus.  It  is 
all  part  of  the  inflated  be- 
lief in  himself  as  an  Eng- 
Iightenment  figure.  That 
Cuba  did  so  well  in  the 
Olympics  may  well  be  a 

measure  of  his  personal  en- 
thusiasm for  sport  — be 
gave  the  team  a vigorous 
pep  talk  before  the  event 
which  turned  into  a warn- 
ing for  those  thinking  of 
defecting  after  seeing  the 
glitter  of  Atlanta. 

Another  Cacet  of  his  al- 
lure is  his  penchant  for 
paradox.  His  ability  to 
shock  prevents  him  from 
being  seen  as  one  of  those 
faceless,  dried-up  Eastern 
European  leaders.  Take 
the  following:  at  a diplo- 
matic reception  in  Havana, 
Castro  was  overheard  talk- 
ing about  Manuel  Frag  a,  a 
significant  figure  of  the 
right  in  Spain — he  is  the 

current  president  of  Gali- 
cia and  General  Franco's 

former  information  minis- 
ter. Fraga  was  the  only 


Western  dignitary  who 
was  prepared  to  entertain 
Castro  abroad  in  the  early 
nineties,  partly  because  of 
the  Galician  connection, 
Castro's  father  having 
been  bom  in  the  region. 

At  this  reception,  Castro 
described  how  much  he  ad- 
mired Fraga  in  terms  that 
might  alarm  Cuban-loving 
British  socialists.  “He  is  a 
good  man,"  he  said.  “I  . 
would  not  even  mind  meet- 
ing Margaret  Thatcher . . . 
In  fact.  If  I had  been  a Euro- 
pean, perhaps  I too  would 
have  been  on  the  right.’* 

What  do  Cubans  think  of 
all  this  double  talk?  Of  Cas- 
tro himself?  This  is  the 
question  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  gauge  properly  in 
the  absence  of  free  elec- 
tions. One  meets  plenty  of 
frustrated  individuals  who 
are  incensed  that  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so  little  to 
improve  their  own  liveli- 
hoods; in  spite  of  some  de- 
centralisation, the  State 
still  controls  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  economy,  ex- 
cept where  the  black  mar- 
ket gets  away  with  it.  The 
best  many  people  are  able 
to  do  is  to  keep  pigs  on 
their  balconies,  and  sell 
the  pork  on  the  sly. 

But  even  the  most  embit- 
tered individuals  have  a 
highly  ambiguous  reaction 
to  their  leader.  They  are 
still  awed  in  some  degree, 
recognising  that  be  makes 
an  impact  internationally 
and  that,  besides,  they 
have  no  alternative.  In 
fact,  one  begins  to  realise 
that  ambiguity  Is  part  of 
the  intoxicating  Caban 
experience. 

As  a result,  it  is  likely 
that  Castro  will  not  be 
ousted  before  he  dies  (“if* 
he  dies,  as  one  official 
recently  put  it).  The  odds, 
given  his  liking  for  round 
numbers,  are  that  he  will 
see  in  the  new  millennium 
in  his  present  role. 


1 


the  Family  Planning  Clinic 
says,  'Oh  you  poor  dear,  you'd 
better  have  this’.  Then  you 
sell  it  for  a fiver." 

But,  I say  again,  you  are  still 
assuming  that  girls  don’t  want 
to  have  sex.  "Well,  look,  can  I 
carry  on  with  my  morality 
story?  Which  goes  like  this. 
The  girl  gets  pregnant,  has  an 
abortion,  can’t  conceive  when 
she  eventually  wants  to  and  so 
her  husband  leaves  her . " 

The  trouble  is,  I don't  recog- 
nise this  picture.  Thousands 


hardest  of  cases  the  response 
ofltilling  can  never  be  the 
right  one.  We've  had  every- 
thing at  Life — incestuous 
rape,  a 13-year-old,  ethnic  cri- 
sis, a brother  threatening  to 
kill  his  sister  because  of  the 
stigma  she  had  brought  on  the 
family,  a father  committing 
suicide,  an  Indian  walking 
along  a rail  track  through 
shame.  1 don't  think  there's 
anything  we  have  to  learn 
about  the  human 
predicament” 

Except  perhaps  that  people 
like  having  sex. 


Good-bye 


Vfelcome  to  the  future:  Seiko  Kinetic®,  the 
quartz  watch  that  turns  your  movement  into 
power.  Every  move  you  make  is  converted  into 
electrical  impulses  by  a tiny  built-in  powerhouse. 
Ecological,  reliable  and  efficient:  wear  tt  one  day 
to  gain  energy  for  at  feast  two  weeks.  Wear  it 
dally  - it  will  run*  continually.  Made  of  titanium: 
light,  yet  strong  and  kind  to  your  skin.  20  bar 
water  resistant.  One-way  rotating  bezel 
screw  lock  crown.  Seiko  Kinetic  - it's  built  to  last. 
Someday  watches  win  be  made  this  way. 

SEIKO 

KINETIC 

Seiko  Kinetic  at  fttto  VZwww.sefRo-corp.co.jp 
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with such  fundamentalism. 
But  what  does  he  say  to  the 
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parents  of  disabled  children. 
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some  of  whom  declare  openly 
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the  option  of  an  abortion? 
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He  nods  fervently.  “Take 
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Down's  children.  Every 
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child  says  they  bring  out  the 
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may  be  slower  at  learning  but 
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we  take  such  a negative  atti- 
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tude.  A Down's  child  is  hunted 
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ruthlessly  in  the  womb." 
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It  seems  pointless,  but  I will 
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ask  it  anyway.  Has  he  ever. 
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even  just  once,  doubted  that 
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he  might  be  wrong?  He  shakes 
his  bead. 
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Cleese,  Idle, 
Jones, 
Chapman, 
Palin,  Gilliam 
. . .what 
made  this 
team  unique? 
Twenty-one 
years  on  from 
Monty  Python 
And  The  Holy 
Grail, 

TERRY JONES 
(above)  looks 
back  with 
affection, 
while  today’s 


consider  their 
influence 


On  the  trail  of  the  (Toly  Grail . . . ‘Python  was  collaborative,  anarchic  in  the  true  sense.  What  were  we  tiring  to  achieve?  Silliness’  — Terry  Jones 


Something  completely  different 


IT  WAS  1968.  we  had  got 
together  as  a team  and 
started  writing  sketches 
fora  BBC  series.  All  we 
needed  was  a name.  A 
Horse,  A Spoon  And  A Basin 
was  a runner  for  a while,  bnt  it 
wasn't  quite  right  My  pei> 
sonal  favourite  was  The  Toad 
Elevating  Moment,  which 
arose  from  Graliam  Chap- 
man's fevered  brain.  Mike 
Palin  suggested  something 
along  the  lines  of  Elsie  PaiUtf  s 
Flying  Circus,  named  after  the 
woman  who  played  the  piano 
at  South  wold  Women’s  Guild. 
We  finally  decided  on  Bun, 
Wackett.  Buzzard.  Stubble  and 
Boot 

Then,  just  as  the  programme 
title  was  due  to  go  in  the  Radio 
Times,  the  BBC.  saicL  sorry,  it’s 
too  silly.  They  told  us  it  had  to 
be  something  Circus  because 
that  was  the  working  title  on 
the  manuscripts.  OK.  John 
Cleese  said,  something  slimy 
like  a python.  Eric  Idle  decided 
we  should  have  some  name 
reminiscent  of  a seedy  music 
hall  entertainer,  like  Monty.  I 
rushed  home  and  told  ray 
brother  that  after  months  we 
had  finally  got  ourselves  a 
title.  Monty  Python's  Flying 
Circus.  He  told  me  it  would 
never  stick. 

The  Python  team  was  split 
into  two  camps:  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Mike  and  I had 
met  at  Oxford  University  and 
had  started  writing  together 
for  the  BBC.  Terry  Gilliam  be- 
came an  honorary  member  of 
the  Oxford  team.  John.  Gra- 
ham Chapman  and  Eric  were 
the  Cambridge  team.  We  be- 
lieved we  could  create  the  fun- 
niest show  around,  but  we 
weren't  quite  sure  how.  John 
and  Graham  always  wrote 
together,  and  in  the  early  days 
they  were  responsible  for  the 
more  cerebral  linguistic  bits 
like  the  Parrot  and  Cheese 
Shop  sketches.  Mike  Palin  and 
I went  for  the  sillier,  more  vi- 
sual things  like  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  and  Spam.  But 
eventually  we  started  parody- 
ing each  other  — for  example  ! 
we  wrote  a sketch  naming  ail  i 
the  stars  in  the  Zodiac  which 
was  actually  a piss-take  of  1 


the  parrot  sketch  — so  you 
couldn't  actually  tell  who  had 
written  what  Eric  always 
wrote  by  himself:  Wink,  Wink. 
Nudge  Nudge  was  typical  Eric 

There  was  also  a split  about 
the  form  we  thought  the  pro- 
gramme should  take.  The 
Cambridge  team  wanted  a 
simple  sketch  show.  The 
Oxford  team  wanted  It  to  liave 
a shape  that  would  make  it 
different  This  elusive  shape 
came  to  me  one  day  after  I’d 
watched  a cartoon  by  Terry 
Gilliam  in  which  one  thing 
merged  into  another.  We  were 
also  great  admirers  of  the 
Goons,  who  showed  us  that  we 
had  been  thinking  in  cliches, 
that  sketches  could  start  out 
one  way  and  end  up  in  a totally 
different  illogical  place.  Isup- 
pose  we  tried  to  exploit  TV  like 
the  Goons  did  radio. 

Last  but  not  least  Laurence 
Sterne  was  a great  influence. 

In  Tristram  Shandy,  lie  took  a 
| novel  and  buggered  around 
with  its  form.  One  chapter, 
headed  something  like  A Chap- 
ter In  Which  Nothing  Hap- 
pens, consisted  of  a couple  of 
blank  pages.  Inspired. 

Although  we  worked  in 
teams  or  individually.  Python 
was  collaborative,  anarchic  in 
the  true  sense,  in  that  there 
was  no  one  ruler.  People  say 
that  John  and  I were  fighting 
all  the  time,  but  I don't  remem- 
ber it  like  that  We’d  argue 
about  scripts,  but  we  weren’t 
fighting.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  series.  John  was  bored, 
but  we  hadn't  fallen  out:  he  just 
wanted  to  do  his  own  show. 

Perhap  it  seems  astonishing 
today  that  the  BBC  let  us  into 
their  studios,  but  in  the  late 
sixties.-' early  seventies  there 
was  a totally  d ifferent  climate. 
The  producer  was  still  the  driv- 
ing force  and  the  BBC  took 
pride  in  never  censoring  any- 
thing. The  heads  of  program- 
ming never  asked  to  see  a show 
beforehand,  and  comment  was 
reserved  till  the  meeting  after 
it  had  gone  out.  But  even  in  the 
short  lifespan  of  Python,  we 
could  see  the  culture  chang- 
ing. By  the  second  series  the 
heads  wanted  to  see  the  shows 
before  they  went  out.  and  by 


the  third  they  even  wanted  to 
see  the  scripts. 

It  was  a logical  progression 
for  us  to  make  films  like  the 
Holy  Grail  The  trouble  with 
TV  is  that  you  can't  perform 
and  be  behind  the  camera  at 
the  same  time.  But  we  realised 
tliat  to  protect  our  material 
we'd  have  to  direct 

Recently,  when  I was  mak- 
ing a documentary  series 
about  the  Crusades  it  struck 
me  how  much  the  ancient 
chroniclers  nicked  from  Py- 
thon. We  were  filming  in 
northern  Syria  when  we  dis- 
covered that  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury  one  of  the  Crusader  kings 
tried  to  impress  on  another 
leader  how  tough  his  men 
were  by  getting  them  to  jump 
from  the  top  of  the  castle.  Nat- 
urally. they  all  killed  them- 
selves. Pure  Python. 

Would  we  do  anything  dif- 
ferently today?  Well,  perhaps 
we'd  make  it  less  boysy.  I sup- 
pose Python  was  pretty  sexist 
— Carol  Cleveland  was  the 
token,  occasional  woman  and 
she  just  played  outrageous 
bimbos  — but  we  didn’t  under- 
stand sexism  then.  We  did  try- 
out actresses  for  bigger  parts, 
but  it  always  seemed  fUnnier 
when  I shoved  on  the  old  frock 
and  raised  my  voice  a few 
notches. 

People  tell  me  that  we  made 
a hugely  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  h istory  of  comedy, 
but  I'm  not  so  sure.  Things  al- 
ways seem  better,  more  impor- 
tant. in  retrospect  While  Py- 
thon could  attract  nine  million 
ana  good  day.  a sitcom  like  Till 
Death  Us  Do  Part  could  hit  20 
million.  The  films  were  suc- 
cessful but  they  were  never 
blockbusters.  What  were  we 
trying  to  ach  ieve?  Silliness. 

We  tried  to  create  something 
that  was  unpredictable,  that 
had  no  inrameters.  Perhaps 
tlie  fact  that  Pythonic  Is  now  in 
the  dictionary  is  a measure  of 
our  failure. 


Pythoiviri 


STUART  LEE 

Monty  Python  was  the  promise 
of  fifties,  post-war,  surrealist. 
Goons-type  humour  fulfilled  on 
TV.  They  were  important  in  a 
similar  way  to  punk.  Not  many 
people  copied  them,  but  they 
opened  up  the  possibilities. 

They  abandoned  punchlines, 
didn't  satirise  specific  figures 
and  used  techniques  from  other 
artforms  like  Bufluel's  films. 
There  are  only  about  lour  min- 
utes in  every  episode  which  are 
less  than  terrible,  but  even  when 
ft  doesn't  work  it  is  really  admi- 
rable. They  were  hated  at  the 
time,  the  BBC  never  scheduled 
them  properly,  but  now  they  are 
really  proud  of  them.  I don’t 
think  the  programmes  would  get 
made  today. 


were  trying  to  do.  Basically  they 
were  repressed  public  school 
boys  giggling  at  sex.  Mostly  we 
don't  need  Oxbridge  types  on 
the  circuit,  they're  a real  pain, 
but  they  were  ihe  only  ones  to  do 
the  high  brow  stuff  well.  They 
were  all  talented  and  it  was  an 
unusually  effective  combination. 
I like  it  most  when  they  play 
women  because  it's  deadpan 
and  not  camp.  The  Grim  Reaper 
sketch  is  great  What  really, 
really  irritates  me  is  that  they're 
always  quoted  by  drunken 
students. 


There's  a space  in  comedy 
now  for  people  who  are  not  that 
funny  but  are  different  and 
clever  and  it’s  PC  to  like  them. 
Monty  Python  were  the  first  to 
start  this  trend.  But  1 do  really 
like  the  Ministry  of  Funny  Walks 
sketch  because  ot  its  sheer  ab- 
surdity. I'm  a major  John  Cleese 
fan  — his  standards  are  Impec- 
cable and  I think  A Fish  Called 
Wanda  was  the  best  British 
comedy  in  15  years. 


JACK  DEE 

I've  always  thought  of  Monty  Py- 
thon as  the  Beatles  of  comedy 
because  they  liberated  it.  I know 
John  Cleese  saw  the  Goons  as 
being  particularly  Influential,  but 
I never  found  the  Goons  that  ac- 
cessible. Certainly  Ihe  roots  of 
my  comic  interests  are  firmly 
planted  in  the  Python  era.  and  I 
understood  them  even  as  a 
child.  My  favourite  sketch  is 
Lumberjack. 


DYLAN  MORAN 

Monty  Python  made  everybody 
who  didn't  think  they  were  funny 
feel  they  should  apologise  for  iL 
A lot  of  the  sketches  didn't  work 
or  were  repetitive  to  the  point 
that  yau.wanted  to  shriek  at  the 
television.'  When  they  did  work, 
they  were  poetry.  And  the  laugh- 
ter was  often  sudden,  dark,  hys- 
terical. You  felt  grateful  to 
diem  and  their  blessed  perver- 
sions. They  showed  me  it  was 
possible  to  do  exactly  what  you 
want  before  a mass  audience. 
My  favourite  scene  is  John 
Cleese  in  the  cheese  shop 
chasing  away  the  Greek 
dancers. 


FELIX  DEXTER  . 

I loved  the  fact  that  they  didn’t 
perform  ''jokes”,  but  rather,  rou- 
tines which  were  abstract.  My 
favourile  of  the  Python  team  was 
Eric  Idle  — it  was  obvious  he 
wasn't  a patrician  who  viewed 
comedy  as  an  artform.  I enjoyed 
the  graphics  they  fused  with  the 
sketches,  as  they  acted  as  a vi- 
sual extension  ol  their  comedy 
style.  The  main  appeal  of  their 
humour  was  that  it  was  childish. 
Just  plain  silly. 


Terry  Jones  was  talking  to 
Simon  Hattenstone.  The  21st 
anniversary  video  of  Monty 
Python  And  The  Holy  Grail  with 
the  "missing  24  seconds"  is 
released  on  August  19. 


RHONA  CAMERON 

They  were  the  first  people  to  do 
an  intellectual  piss-take  of  Brit- 
ish standards.  By  attacking 
middle-class  uptightness  which 
we're  all  subject  to,  they  also 
took  the  piss  out  of  themselves. 
Chris  Morns  is  the  best  contem- 
porary solution  to  what  they 


MARK THOMAS 

Monty  Python  were  very  impor- 
tant but  not  as  important  as  The 
Goons,  who  were  more  anar- 
chic. Monty  Python  occupied  a 
space  that  was  made  for  them 
by  the  brilliance  ol  The  Goons 
and  Peter  Cooke.  They  were 
tunny  because  they  were  criti- 
cally aware  that  they  were  biting 
the  master's  hand  — taking  the 
piss  out  of  the  people  who  em- 
ployed them.  When  I watched 
them  back  In  the  seventies, 
there  was  the  Feeling  that  I was 
watching  something  a bit  rebel- 
lious. The  Lile  ol  Brian  was  al- 
most a precursor  to  the  Pistols 
— taking  the  piss  out  of  religion. 


LYNN  FERGUSON 

Monty  Python  opened  up  the 
sketch  show  format  to  include 
absurd,  probably  drug-induced 
things  like  knights  and  dragons. 
One  of  my  favourites  Is  Robin 
Hood  stealing  lupins  — very 
bizarre.  Everyone  who  was  Into 
evil,  satanic  music  loved  Monty 
Python.  They  used  TV  for. 
comedy  in  a new  way.  What  Den- 
nis Poller  did  for  drama  on  TV. 
Monty  Python  did  for  comedy,  at 
a time  when  everyone  else  was 
going  along  the  Morecombe  & 
Wise  road.  Most  people  aren't 
clever  enough  to  get  away  with 
"intellectual"  comedy.  They 
were  apolitical,  going  after  pure 
humour,  with  no  subtext  They 
were  tunny  first  and  clever  after- 
wards. Everybody  loves  the  Par- 
rot sketch.  You  keep  thinking 
they  did  this  brilliant  sketch  and 
then  you  remember  oh  shit  they 
did  that  as  weft.  It's  a bit  like  that 
with  Bob  Dylan. 


I HE  TROUBLES  are  the 

I best  thing  that  ever 

I happened  to  Belfast  I 

I remember  someone 
saying  In  the  seventies,  only 
half- jokingly.  And  they  were  — 
if  you  needed  to  blow  up  your 
car  for  the  Insurance  or  were 
stuck  for  a subject  for  a dodgy 
drama.  You  couldn't  throw  a 
stone  without  hitting  a film 
crew  or  a hot-shot  correspon- 
dent The  city  had  the  glamour 
of  danger,  it  was  up  thereon 
the  world  headlines  with  Jeru- 
salem and  Geneva — not  bad 
for  a town  that's  basically 
Barnsley  with  worse  weather. 

Then  came  toe  ceasefire— 
cue  tons  of  tourist  puffery 
about  how  the  bigoted  beasts 
of  yore  were  actually  quaint 
and  quite  charming  really: 
that  bar  the  odd  bazooka  attack 
(here  was  hardly  any  crime, 
and  whatever  you  say  about 
sectarianism,  itdid  make  for  a 
great  sense  of  community. 

So  it  wasn't  going  to  be  long 
before  Belfast  was  deemed  safe 
enough  to  take  its  place  beside 
Surbiton  and  Scouseland  for 
The  Troubles,  The  Sitcom,  an 
hilarious  story  of  everyday 
Pappies  and  Prodies  swapping 

banter  and  cups  of  Semtex 
across  the  Peace  Line. 

Thus  we  have  Safe  And 
Sound  (BBCl)— the  Irony  is 
unintentional  Pm  sure— a 
series  devised  in  London,  writ- 
ten by  an  American  and  pro- 
duced by  someone  who  had 
previously  never  set  foot  in 
Northern  Ireland.  In  short,  the 
usual  story  of  BBC  regional 
drama. 

Having  said  that,  it  was  not 
as  bad  as  it  could  have  been. 
Which  means  It  was  not  as 
squirmingly  awful  as  the  one 
previous  attempt  to  harness 
barricade  humour,  Marks  And 
Gran’s  So  You  Think  You’ve 
Got  Troables,  a single  arthritic 
joke — “Are  you  a Catholic 
Jew  or  a Protestant  Jew?” — 
spun  out  into  a series.  True, 
starting  wito  a Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, love-across-toe-sectarian- 
divide  storyline  was  a mistake 
— you  could  almost  bear  the 
province's  1.6  million  people 
sigh.  "Sweet  Jesus,  not  again.” 
But  this  tale  of  two  pals  who 
ran  a backstreet  garage  does 
have  something.  Some  very 
good  actors  have  created  half- 
believable  characters — what 
every  sitcom  must  have  If  It  is 
to  survive  its  scripts. 

Sean  McGinley  (recently 
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DOMINIC  HOLLAND 

I'm  not  a huge  Monty  Python 
buff.  Some  episodes  I don't  find 
tunny  and  some  I don't  get  at  all. 


JEFF  GREEN 

The  Life  of  Brian  Is  my  favourite 
film  of  all  time.  I die  laughing  at 
the  scene  "Are  you  the  Judean 
People's  Front?  No,  we’re  the 
People's  Front  of  Judea."  The 
British  are  world  leaders  of  the 
surreal  — think  of  Eddie  board, 
Reeves  & Mortimer,  The  Young 
Ones.  But  when  we  face  the 
Americans  joke  for  joke,  we're 
not  that  hot  Monty  Python  were 
the  ultimate  in  surreal,  quirky 
British  humour.  But  they  did 
make  It  big  in  America  — the 
only  other  person  who  managed 
that  was  Benny  Hill. 


THE  ONWARD  march  of 
globalisation  affects  mu< 


Interviews:  Justina  Hart 


BARRY  ADAMSON 

Oedipus  Schmoedipus 


Q {4/5) 

“A  wonderfully  assured  and  cleverly  experimental  album" 


Time  Out 

"C his)  ability  to  create  true  ambience,  fuelled  by  dusty 
soundtracks  and  killing  jokes,  is  keener  than  ever ” 


The  Guardian 

"his  music  has  less  in  common  with  DJ-drones...  and  more 
with  the  work  of  Burroughs  or  Jean  Luc  Godard 


T'f.tF.  d-m, 

" Oncsexy  shenanigan  after  another ' 

Guar:.  ,m  v ir.; 

"one  mother  of  a record'' 


'ihe  L' hr' 

“ Adamson’s  time  has  come" 


New  album- Oedipus  Schmoedipus  out  now 
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Name  check  it  out 


Radio 


Lyn  Gardner 


YOU  CAN  “Keep  in  tune 
with  Classic  FM’\  Radio 
2 is  “Always  at  your  ser- 
vice. throughout  the  night  and 
day”.  On  Talk  Radio  you  can 
stay  in  touch  with  “the  issues 
of  the  day.  the  opinions  that 
count  the  advice  that 
matters". 

There  appears  to  be  an  in- 
verse correlation  between  the 
number  of  jingles  and  name 
checks  that  a radio  station 
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plays,  and  the  size  of  its  listen- 
ers hip-  The  rarity  of  toe  simple 
announcement  “This  is  Radio 
4”  is  born  of  the  certainty  that 
listeners  will  know  they  are 
Listening  to  the  real  thing. 

Many  of  the  newer  commer- 
cial stations  approach  jingles 
and  name  checks  with  all  the 
finesse  of  an  axe  murderer  tn  a 
hurry.  The  Viva  jingle  even 
begins  with  what  sounds  like 
machine-gun  Ore  as  If  it’s  keen 
to  mow  down  the  last  remain- 
ing listeners  It  has  left.  Some 
go  so  far  beyond  the  minimum 
requirements  for  station  Iden- 
tification. that  toe  name  check 
jingles  become  like  them  us- 
ings of  an  amnesiac  who  has 
been  told  his  name  but  doesn’t 
quite  believe  it 

In  between  Tanya  Tucker 
moaning  for  her  man  and  ad- 
verts for  line  dancing.  Country 
KL35am  announces  itself  with 
such  monotonous  regularity 
that  you  begin  to  think  it  pro- 
tests too  much.  Still  you  can't 
entirely  condemn  a stat  ion 
that  boasts  a travel  news  pre- 
senter who  can  make  the  Han- 
gar Lane  gyratory  system 
sound  like  a deviant  sexual  act 
She  should  be  put  In  charge  of 
jingles  immediately. 

LBC  is  another  station  in  the 
throes  of  an  identity  crisis, 
constantly  repeating  its  name 
as  If  in  need  of  reassurance. 
“LBC  is  back,  new  for  %.  Tell 
us  the  things  we  are  great  at 
and  where  we  need  to  get  bet- 
ter. Call  the  LBC  listener  line. 
We  listen  to  you.  because  you 
listen  to  us."  f just  love  the  way 


Robbie  Vincent  plays  that  just 
after  he  has  cut  off  some  poor, 
mild-mannered  soul  who 
dares  to  disagree  with  him. 

Such  a great  sense  of  irony. 

LBC's  " As  much  a part  of 
London  as  the  River  Thames” 
falls  into  the  dubious  state- 
ment category.  Why  not  “as 
much  a part  of  London  as  beg- 
gars in  the  Strand?"  There  are 
plenty  of  other  offenders.  Talk 
Radio's  “great  talk  all  the 
time"  is  economical  with  the 
truth.  If  s great  talk  about  20 
percent  of  toe  time,  mind- 
numbing  inanity  80  per  cent  of 
the  time.  But  that’s  the  nature 
of  phone-ins. 

Then,  there  are  the  com- 
pletely meaningless  jingles. 
Viva ‘s  ■ ‘Aren't  we  lucky,  or 
what?  Viva!"  is  a real  winner 
in  this  category.  But  Tm  also 
pretty  taken  with  the  Christian 
station  Premiere's  “Where  toe 
good  news  makes  the  differ- 
ence". The  difference  to  what? 

However,  when  it  comes  to 
jingles  you  can't  beat  Radio 
Two.  whose  entire  output 
sounds  like  a jingle-  Even  noti- 
fication of  the  travel  news  is 
done  in  catchy  Ovaltiney 
style.  A few  years  back  Radio  2 
had  one  of  the  all-time  classic 
jingles;  “It's  all  for  you — 
Radio  2”.  You  and  a Tew  mil- 
lion others,  of  course.  Its  lat- 
est is  a real  gem,  too.  “What- 
ever you  do,  we’re  here  for 
you. " Well,  Pm  off  to  commit 
the  crime  of  the  century',  con- 
fident In  the  knowledge  that 
Rad  io  2 will  be  standing  by  me 
all  the  way. 


I globalisation  affects  musi- 
cal style  just  like  everything 
else,  but  a Russian  orchestra  in 
full  cry  is  still  a distinctive  and 
thrilling  experience.  Mikhail 
Pletnev’s  Russian  National 
Orchestra  lives  up  to  ito  name 
by  producing  the  kind  of  sound 
that  used  to  be  heard  only 
through  the  crackles  erf  ok!  Me- 
Iodiya  recordings — physical 
rather  than  refined  string 
playing,  a big  fruity  horn 
sound,  a thicker  timed  oboe 
and  a more  sour  trumpet  than 
we  are  used  to.  In  toe  right 
music  there  is  nothing  to 
match  it 

Three  short  orchestral  rar- 
ities by  Lyadov,  a younger  con- 
temporary ofRnnsky, 
revealed  the  refinement  and 
discipline  of  an  orchestra 
which  is  only  six  years  old. 
Lyadov  is  a restrained  minia- 
turist whose  talent  Is  for 
cotour  rather  than  develop- 
ment He  lacks  either  Stravin- 
sky's feel  for  action  and 
rhythm  or  Scriabin’s  instinct 
for  tonal  danger,  but  the  angu- 


lar Baba-Yaga,  the  shimmer- 
ing Enchanted  Lake  and  toe 
delicate  obsessiveness  of  Kiki- 
mora were  good  showcases  of 
both  composer  and  orchestra. 

Mozart’s  clarinet  concerto 
probably  ensured  the  packed 
hall,  and  Michael  Collins  de-  ( 

Uvered  a supremely  fluent  ac-  *- 
count  The  chief  interest  in  his 
performance  was  the  use  of  toe 
earthy-sounding  basset-clari- 
net for  which  Mozart  actually 
wrote  both  the  concerto  and 
his  earlier  quintet 

But  the  big  test  and  chief 
thrill  of  hearinga  Russian  or- 
chestra Is  in  a major  native 
piece.  Fletnev's  programme 
culminated  with  Shostako- 
vich's from-dark-into-light 
10th  symphony  of 1 953. 

Though  it  emerges  with  the 
massive  circumspection  of  the 
lower  strings,  this  perfor- 
mance made  one  unusually 
conscious  that  toe  10th’ a sym- 
phonic struggle  is  driven  by 
toe  wind  players,  in  particular 
the  solo  horn  and  toe  wood- 
winds. As  in  so  many  Shosta- 
kovich symponies  of  toe  1950s, 
the  unresolved  tensions  seem 
embodied  in  the  constant 

return  to  the  watchful  d wetting  ^ 
erf  the  piercing  piccolo  and  the  ™ 

soothing  flute.  The  way  the 
Russians  played  this  was  rivet- 
ing and  richly  applauded. 

MortinBetUe 


THEATRE 


Murder  In  The  Cathedral 

Almeida,  London 


“THIS  is  a strange  occasion:  a 

1 production  in  Romanian  of 
TS  Eliot’s  19£a  verse-drama 

played  by  a new  company 
called  Art-Inter  Odeon.  When 
one  learns  that  it  was  formed 
from  the  relics  oTthe  op- 
pressed Odeon  Theatre  Bucha- 
rest, that  it  is  homeless,  strug- 
gling and  heavily  involved 

wllh  a Romanian  Arphannoa^ 

one  desperately  wauls  it  to  suc- 
ceed. And  one  can  truthfhlly 
say  that  this  production  by  Mi- 
bai  Maniutiu  shows  a power- 
ful theatrical  imagination. 
How  well  it  serves  Eliot's  in- 
tention is  more  open  to  debate 

Eliot’s  play  presents  prob- 
lems in  any  language.  Itshows 
Thomas  Bechet  returning 
from  France  in  1170,  confront- 
ing toe  temptations  of  a mar- 
tyrdom, which  he  finally 
achieves  through  a brutal 

stabbing  justified  by  Its  perpe- 
trators on  the  grounds  of  polit- 
ical expediency.  But,  dramati- 
cally, there  is  tittle 
development  Bechet  returns 
from  exile  aware  afhis  im- 


pending fete,  and  there  is  tittle 

sense  of  dramatic  develop- 
ment  Steven  Pimlotf  s solu- 
tion in  a recent  RSC  produc- 
tion was  to  put  toe  play  into 
1930s  costumes  and  remind  us 
of  the  resurgent  worldwide 
conflict  between  Church  »nd 
State.  Maniutiu’s  solution  is  to 
go  all  out  for  theatrical  Expres- 
sionism: we  get  buzzing  choric 
chants,  a wide  range  of 
stringed,  piped  and  percussive 
mstruments,  bisexual  and 
dark-glassed  tempters,  and  the 
•^tistant  presence  of  a ragged, 
crop-haired,  androgynous  fig- 
ure who  seems  a mixture  of 
“®ckeFs  internal  conscience, 
alter  ego  and  spiritual 
Protector. 

Maniutu  suggests  that 
Bcdset  is  a Christ-figure  hero- 
resisting  the  temptations 

earthly  power.  As  played  by 
“te  magnificent  Marcel  lures, 
2* 1 ^2®  bony  ascetism  of  a 

salnh  he  radiates  spiritual  au- 

v**8M  on 

ate  hagiographic  and  under-  jl 

cute  BedifiFs  historic  past  as  a 
wily  politician.  But  this 
gunning  Piece  of  imagtetdc 
theatre  is 


; " y *llcve  w mwgMnc 
movingly  executed, 

MichndlBillington 
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As  Israel  turns  in  on  itself,  and 
Zionism  runs  out  of  steam,  the 
scattered  Jewish  communities  of  the 
world  are  now  setting  their  own 
independent  course,  says  IAN  BLACK 


Election  night 
In  Israel  was  on 
May  29  this  year 
and  the  tempera- 
ture was  suitably 
Levantine  in  a 
chnndeiiored  banqueting 
suite  In  the  north  London  sub- 
urb of  Finchley  — weddings 
and  tarmitzvahs  a speciality 
— as  several  hundred  Jews 
gathered  impatiently  to  hear 
the  results  from  Tel  Aviv. 

\ Harassed  catering  staff 
dished  out  soil  drinks  and 
liefly  portions  of  chicken 
schnitzel  in  pitta  bread  while 
commentators  commented 
and  the  exit  polls  showed  a 
tiny  lead  for  Shimon  Peres. 

By  ihc  time  the  session  broke 
up  the  pubs  were  long  closed 
and  traffic  was  thinning  on 
tlio  North  Circular,  but  a 
Labour  victory'  was  looking 
much  less  certain. 

Over  2.000  miles  and  two 
rime  rones  separate  that  snug 
suburban  comer  of  the  dias- 
pora from  the  Jewish  state, 
but  the  election  night  special 
— throbbing  with  heat,  confu- 
sion and  an  excitement  that 
was  both  direct  and  vicarious 
- was  a powerful  reminder  of 
the  passionate  attachment  of 
a peculiar  people  to  their 
promised  land. 

Vet  in  the  centennial  year 
of  the  birth  of  modem  Jewish 
nationalism  what  is  striking 
wis  how  the  relationship  is 
evolving  mm  something  dif- 
ferent. From  Finchley  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Florida  to  Tel 
Aviv,  .lews  and  Israelis  are 
looking  at  each  other  through 
ftvsli  and  more  critical  eyes. 
By  the  waters  of  Babylon  they 

weep  not.  these  ilays,  when 

tliev  remember  Zion. 

Theodore  Herzl  would  not 
have  known  what  to  make  of 
ii  .ill  m 18W*.  when  he  came 
up  with  the  extraordinary 

idea  that  after  nearly  two  mil- 
lennia of  exile  and  dispersion 
the  Jews  Should  A»  jn  Bwta 
one  land  he  argued  feat  anti- 
Semitism  was  an  insoluble, 
ineradicable  problem- 
For  rhi*  highly  assimilated. 

Genmin-bpenkiiig 
Jewish  journalist,  based  in 
Paris  for .«  Viennese  niw 

paper,  a homeland  w as  the 
only  answer  to lh* *jjjj  Ieft 
question  llnk-w  “w 
Europe.  Herzl  wanwd.^ 

being  “con will'd  d>  me 

Dreyfus  afliiir.  they  would 
fare  catastrophe-  "ft  yvn i wiU 
it."  he  famously  dutJgfiL 

with  the  huckster's  for 
wlf-promi»t!im  that  D.i\  l 
Cdihlben:  ohsen«.  *»  »*w  an 
^Ulwrsary  study  of .. 

wdiuucht*  — "it  i$  nn  dream. 

wasn't.  But  jheautlwrflf 
/V*r  Judessuuit  il««»  m l»&  so 
he  saw  neither  the  ca tastr^, 
•ihonora  vision  L 

ftii'Rf  in  llw*  end  owed  mon.  to 

HitIwUianHerr.landa* 

much  «*>  biblical  amv  i.-m  a. 


die  business-prospect  practi- 
cality of  his  project 

Here!  thought  Argentina 
might  do  (and  later  looked  at 
Uganda)  though  he  added, 
almost  as  an  afterthought, 
that  the  homeland  could  be  in 
Palestine,  where  Jewish  set- 
tlers would  be  welcomed  by 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  and  form 
a handy  “outpost  of  civilisa- 
tion against  barbarism”. 

Herd's  Jews  were  passive 
victims  of  unchanging  preju- 
dice. cowering  in  their  ghet- 
toes.  aloof  in  plutocratic  snob- 
bery or  insecure  in  their 
assimilation  into  Gentile  soci- 
ety. But  a century  on  and  a 
Holocaust  later  they  have 
become  “voluntary  Jews” 
who  no  longer  face  physical 
annihilation  and  rarely  perse- 
cution. Assimilation  and  sec- 
ularisation are  far  bigger 
threats  than  anti-Semitism. 
(And  Palestine,  of  course, 
turned  out  to  have  a serious 
downside,  though  that  is 
another  story). 

Today's  Jews  are  defined 
more  by  themselves  than  by 
others;  most  are  citizens 
(since  the  collapse  of  commu- 
nism). of  free,  wealthy,  multi- 
cultural and  pluralistic  societ- 
ies. And  while  Israel  may  still 
help  them  feel  more  secure, 
they  are  not  in  thrall  to  the 
homeland  across  the  sea.  "Is- 
rael  and  the  diaspora  no 
longer  form  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuum,” one  pundit  said 
recently. 

In  the  communities  or  the 
diaspora  — roughly  10  million 
Jews  to  four  million  in  Israel 
— this  debate  Is  not  an  ab- 
stract one.  And  in  Britain, 
where  Zionism  once  meant 

collecting  pennies  in  blue  and 
white  tin  boxes  to  build  the 
“national  home"  in  Palestine, 
you  can  follow  it  every  week 
in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  — 
Herd's  choice  for  his  first 
faltering  thoughts  on  his  big 
idea. 

Thus  the  big  Anglo-Jewish 
news  story  of  1996.  by  neat  : 

historical  coincidence,  has 
| been  how  the  Joint  Israel  Ap- 
peal, long  dedicated  to  ftind- 
raising  for  Israel,  has  decided 
to  move  towards  the  Ameri- 
can model  of  a ‘'community 
chest”  which  unites  financial 
appeals  for  Israel,  Jewish  edu- 
cation and  welfare  services, 
recognising  that  sustaining 
the  diaspora  is  now  at  least  as 
important  as  making  the 
desert  bloom. 

Some  argue  that  it  is  much 
more  important,  takingheed 

of  the  gloomy  and 
sial  warning  of  Bcrnard  Was- 
serstein,  the  Oxford  Ju«t* 
rian.  that  the  Jews  of  Europe 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  as 
exotic  a remnant  as  the 
Amish  of  Pennsylvania  as 

tSSSS-^Ql^ 

exorably  towards  dissolution. 


“Soon  nothing  will  be  left 
save  a disembodied  memory." 
he  predicts.* 

So,  all  over  the  diaspora, 
goaded  by  arguments  like 
this,  communities  that  have 
been  decimated  by  intermar- 
riage and  declining  traditions 
and  divided  by  demoralising 
splits  between  Orthodox  and 
others  are  shifting  from  sav- 
ing Jewish  lives  — in  Ethio- 
pia, Russia,  and  of  course 
Israel — to  saving  Jewish 
“Life"  with  a capital  L.  Sur- 
vival, yet  again,  is  the  name 
of  the  game. 

There  were  certainly  good 
practical  arguments  for  the 
merger  between  the  Joint  Is- 
rael Appeal  and  Jewish  Conti- 
nuity, set  up  by  Chief  Rabbi 
Jonathan  Sacks  to  ensure  that 
his  generation,  as  he  put  It, 
“have  Jewish  grandchildren". 
As  charitable  contributions 
from  Jews  in  the  West  have 
declined  along  with  the  wel- 
fare state  there  is  simply  less 
money  to  go  round  But  the 
move  is  part  of  a much  bigger 
change  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  diaspora 
— from  dependence  to  reci- 
procity, Sacks  has  called  it 
"It  is  the  first  admission 
ideologically  that  Zionism's 
central  tenet  is  not  valid  — 
not  every  Jew  is  going  to  live 
in  the  State  of  Israel  even 
given  the  freedom  of  choice," 
argues  Ned  Temko,  editor  of 
the  Jewish  Chronicle.  “All  the 
core  reasons  for  identifica- 
tion and  fundraising  have 
changed  beyond  recognition 
too.  The  concern  now  is  that 
Jewishness  and  Judaism  are 
being  Wiled  by  kindness."  1 

Events  in  Zion 

have  played  an  j 
important  rale:  in 
the  last  few  years 
Israel  has  been 
transformed  from 
a Middle  Eastern  Sparta,  a 
land  of  open-necked  shirts 
and  open-toed  sandals,  to  a hi- 
tech  consumer  society  for 

which  a widening  circle  of 

peace  with  the  Arabs  — on  its 
own  tough  terms  — has 
brought  an  unfamiliar  sense 
of  normality  that  pies  far  be- 
yond the  Jewish  policemen 
and  Jewish  prostitutes  the 
early  pioneers  got  so  misty- 

eyed  about. 

The  country  that  play- 
wridit  Arnold  Wesker  once 
called  “our  littte  gangster 
state"  has  achieved  new  inter- 
national respectability  that 


wealth  and  accelerated  a pro- 
cess of  westernisation  that 
has  widened  the  domestic  div- 
ide between  secular  and  reli- 
gious. When  the  Jerusalem 
Report  magazine  ran  a cover 
story  on  this  growing  pros- 
perity it  used  the  clever  post- 
HerzUan  quip:  “If  you  can 
afford  it  it  is  no  dream." 


Yet  native-born  and  secu- 
lar-minded Israelis  — trans- 
formed by  the  Zionist  revolu- 
tion from  a religious  minority 
to  a nation  on  its  own  land  — 
displayed  ambivalence  and 
even  hostility  to  their  diaspo- 
ra cousins  long  before  these 
glittering  new  horizons 
beckoned. 

In  Hebrew,  the  word  "Zion- 
ism" used  to  be  a synonym  for 
worthy,  high-flown  rhetoric 


compared  to  the  practical 
business  of  ploughing  fields 
or  fighting  Arabs;  in  short 
just  getting  on  with  life.  Sabra 
toughness  allowed  young  Is- 
raelis to  make  tasteless  jokes 
about  the  Holocaust  and  to 
poke  ftm  at  the  "ghetto  men- 
tality" erf  American  Jews. 

Some  of  these  attitudes 
were  shared  by  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  who  first  encountered 
"chequebook  Zionism”  when 
he  was  ambassador  to  the  US 
in  the  late  sixties  and  often 
resented  the  ambivalent  ties 
that  bird  Israel  to  the  diaspo- 
ra. And  some  linger  on.  even 
though  the  values  of  kibbutz, 
military  service  and  pio- 
neering have  long  faded. 

Yossl  Beilin,  a rising 
Labour  Party  star,  ruffled 
feathers  from  Manhattan  to 
Manchester  when  he  declared 
Israel  self-sufficient  and  no 
longer  in  need  of  Jewish 
handouts.  And  there  were  Ill- 
tempered  comments  about 
time-wasting  and  windy  rhet- 
oric from  President  Ezer 
Weizmann  when  he  met  dias- 
pora leaders  in  Jerusalem  ear- 
lier this  year. 

Conflict  wife  fee  Arab 
world  kepi  the  relationship 
solid  for  a very  long  time:  the 
high  point  of  uncritical  Jew- 
ish IdpntffiogHnn  with  Tgrpel 
was  the  war  of  June  1967  — an 

alrnnst  meffitlawir  moment 

when  the  physical  annihila- 
tion of  the  Nazi  period 
seemed  briefly  on  fee  cards 
again  and  madi*  tha  subse- 
quent condemnation  of  Zloo- 
lam  as  racism,  so  humingly 
true  to  Arabs,  such  a travesty 
for  most  Jews. 

But  Menachem  Begin's  in- 
vasion of  Lebanon  in  1982  ex- 
posed some  of  the  strains  as 
arguments  about  not  washing 
dirty  linen  in  front  of  the 
goyim  (non-Jews)  gave  way  to 
open  outrage,  albeit  among  a 
minority,  about  Israeli  policy. 
Intense  media  coverage  of  fee 
Palestinian  inttfada  had  the 
same  effect  over  a longer 
period. 

Thus  Rabin’s  election  vic- 
tory in  1992  seemed  to  mark  a 
turning  point  When  he  told 
his  people  that  the  "whole 
world  is  no  longer  against  us" 
he  signalled  a formal  md  to 
the  state  of  siege,  and  with  it 
the  need  for  the  knee-jerk  In- 
volvement of  a diaspora  that 
seemed  to  welcome  the  liber- 


ating, normalising  prospect  of 
peace. 

Rabin's  murder  by  a Jewish 
fundamentalist  fanatic  last 
November  was  a-moment  of 
real  anguish,  a reminder  that 
history  is  not  a one-way  street 
and  that  enemies  at  home  can 
I be  more  dangerous  than  ene- 
mies abroad. 

And  the  result  of  the  May 

general  election  has  further 
complicated  the  relationship. 
Diaspora  “doves"  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  set-back  to  the 
peace  process  represented  by 
fee  Likud  victory  and  fear  a 
return  to  the  bad  old  days  be- 
fore they  won  the  right  to  be  a 
"loyal  opposition"  entitled  to 
disagree  with  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment Same  see  a worry- 
ing suspension  of  critical  fac- 
ulties in  fee  fawning 
endorsement  of  Binyamin 
Netanyahu  by  mainstream 
American  Jewish  leaders. 

Netanayahu  himself  is  part 
of  this  story:  feet  a thrice- 
married,  self-confessed  adul- 
terer who  does  not  keep  ko- 
sher can  be  elected  prime 
minister  with  the  active  sup- 
port of  Israel's  religious  par- 
ties (who  were  opposed  to  Per- 
es’s peace  policies)  suggests 
appalling  moral  decline  to  di- 
aspora thinkers  who  doubt 
whether  a nation  of  Hebrew- 
speaking, pork-eating  pagans 
can  be  a light  unto  fee  Jews, 
let  alone  unto  thsgoyim- 

Hardly  surprising  then, 
that  Herd's  dream  Is  being 
analysed  again  these  days. 


Previous  reports  erf  the  death 
of  Zionism  may  certainly 
have  been  exaggerated,  but 
judged  by  one  important  yard- 
stick— the  prospects  for  fur- 
ther large-scale  immigration 
to  Israel  — its  health  is  cer- 
tainly poor.  The  600,000  Jews 
who  poured  out  of  fee  Soviet 
Union  after  1989  formed  the 
last  “distressed"  diaspora 
community  and  the  pool  of  po- 
tential future  immigrants  is 
static  and  probably  shrinking. 

Russia  after  Yeltsin,  suc- 
cess for  a Le  Pen  in  France  or 
a Farrakhan  in  fee  US  could 
alter  this  picture.  “Serious 
anti-Semitism  would  re-ener- 
gise  Zionism,  confirm  fee  cen- . 

traUty  of  Israel  as  more  than  j 

lust  a prop  for  Jewish  identity  i 
and  undermine  fee  belief  feat  , 

Jewish  continuity  is  secure  in 
fee  diaspora,"  predicts  David 
Cesarani,  newly-appointed 
professor  of  Jewish  history  at 
Southampton  University. 

"Conversely,  If  Israel 
lurched  further  to  fee  ex- 
treme-nationalist right  than 
fee  pendulum  could  swing  the 
other  way." 

It  is  already  clear  that  some 
old  assumptions  no  longer 
hold:  most  Israelis  have  long 
stopped  urging  “un-dis- 
tressed"  Jews  to  come  and 
settle.  “The  more  they  try  to 
embarrass  western  Jews 
about  their  failure  to  come  to 
Israel"  observes  Geoffrey 
Wheatcroft  in  his  history  erf 
Zionism*,  “fee  more  they 
remind  them  not  only  how 
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different  their  Interests  have 
become,  but  how  different  the 
two  communities  are." 

And  Jews  are  voting  with 
. their  feet  many  diaspora 
youngsters  now  regard  their 
East  European  roots  as 
equally  important  to  the  tug 
of  Israel  and  see  fee  post-com- 
munist lands  of  their  fore- 
bears as  a “new  frontier",  that 
Is  more  challenging  to  crass 
than  to  spend  the  traditional 
period  volunteering  on  a kib- 
butz (where  many  encoun- 
tered utopian  socialism,  sex, 
agricultural  labour  and  drugs 

— not  necesarily  in  that  order 

— for  the  first  time).  Twelve 
thousand  young  Jews  went  on 
organised  visits  to  Israel  in 
1987.  This  year  numbers  are 
down  to  a paltry  5,000. 

The  diaspora  is  being  more 
assertive  in  other  ways.  Resis- 
tance is  mounting  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  modern  Jew- 
ish history  has  been  written 
through  a distorting  Zionist 
prism,  reducing  2,000  years  of 
Jewish  life  in  Europe  to  a 
mere  pogrom -punctuated  epi- 
sode on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

And  to  add  insult  to  histori- 
cal injury,  what  Israel  has  to 
offer  is  often  less  than  exem- 
plary. Viewed  from  London, 
Paris  or  Los  Angeles,  its  polit- 
ical system  looks  febrile  and 
im wieldly  and  its  culture 
rampantly  materialist  while 
fee  growing  role  of  militant 
fundamentalist  religion  — in 
a society  where  there  is  no 
separation  between  syna- 
gogue and  state  — is  more 
akin  to  Iran  than  to  an  outpost 
of  civilisation  erf  any  kind. 

Thus  criticism  erf  Israel  by 
foreign  Jews  seems  to  be 
acquiring  a new  sharpness. 
This  reflects  not  only  the 
increasing  polarisation  in  fee 
country  itself  but  also  a new 
sense  erf  distance  and  differen- 
tiation that  has  grown  as 
younger  historians  in  Israel 
revise  their  own  myth-laden 
past  and  their  diaspora  equiv- 
alents begin  to  explore  the  po- 
tential of  the  most  tolerant 
societies  Jews  have  ever 
known. 

“Those  who  fought  to  cre- 
ate a Jewish  state . . . shared 


Europe’s  humanist  cultural 
and  political  values  but  these 
values  were  overtaken  by  fee 
need  to  achieve  Zionist 
goals,”  writes  Diana  Pinto  in 
a thought-provokmg  paper  on 
the  future  of  Jews  in  Europe. 
“This  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Confronted  wife  Jewish  zeal- 
ots, Israelis  must  now  renew 
their  ties  to  their  dlasporic 
past  and  reaffirm  the  univer- 
sal principles  on  which  the 
state  was  founded."* 

So  perhaps  those  obituaries 
have  been  premature  and  it  is 
not,  after  all  a case  erf  another 
of  those  20th  century  Ideolo- 
gies whose  "ism”  has  become 
a “wasm."  but  a more  subtle 
one  of  dynamic  rhflngH  and 
transformation.  David  Gold- 
berg hints,  but  does  not  quite 
dare  say,  feat  Zionism's  his- 
toric role  is  finished. 

No  one.  It  seems,  wants  to 
tempt  fate  and  declare  that  the 
era  of  Jewish  catastrophe  is 
over.  Options,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  are  still  being  kept 
open.  "Whatever  else  is  on  the 
agenda  for  relations  between 
Jews  and  Israel  and  Zionism," 
says  Ned  Temko,  “one  thing 
that  Isn't  on  It  is  no  relation- 
ship at  all." 

Or,  to  quote  Geoffrey 
Wheatc  raft's  enviably  percep- 
tive punchline  on  Herd's 
dream:  "Succeeding  in  so 
many  ways  it  failed  to  under- 
stand  fee  true  tragic  nature  of 
history:  it  failed  to  end  the 
Jewish  drama  by  winding  it 
up  as  a sub-plot  cm  fee  stage  of 
history.  Extraordinary 
though  it  has  been,  Zionism 
has  surely  been  but  one 
episode  in  a much  greater 
story.” 


David  J Goldberg.  To  the 
Promised  Land  (Penguin, 
August  29),  £7.99;  Bernard 
Wasserstein,  Vanishing 
Diaspora  (Hamlsh  Hamilton 
1996).  £20;  Geoffrey  Wheatcroft, 
The  Controversy  of  Zion, 
(Sinclair  Stevenson,  July  15), 
£17.99;  Diana  Pinto,  A New 
Jewish  identity  (or  post  1989 
Europe  [institute  for  Jewish 
Policy  Research,  June  1996), 
£5.99. 


Ian  Black,  diplomatic  editor  of 
The  Guardian,  has  been  writing 
about  Israel  and  the  Middle  East 
for  nearly  20  years.  As  the 
paper's  Jerusalem 
correspondent  from  1984  to  1993 
he  was  commended  in  the  British 
Press  Awards  for  his  coverage  of 
the  Palestinian  intifada.  He  has 
also  written  for  the  Economist, 
fee  Washington  Post  and  many 
other  papers  and  is  a regular 
commentator  on  international 
affairs  for  fee  BBC.  He  is  fee 
author  of  Israel's  Secret  Wars. 
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Sir  Frank  Whittle 

... 

Revolutionary  idea  that  took  time  to  take  off 


SIR  Frank  Whittle, 
who  has  died  aged 
69,  was  an  engineer- 
ing genius  frus- 
trated by  official  dis- 
interest and  political 

manipulation,  yet  finally  tri- 
umphant He  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the 
inventor  of  the  turbojet  en- 
gine, which  he  patented  in 
1930;  as  the  pioneer  of  high- 
flow  compressors;  and  as  the 
bolder  of  first  patents  on  the 

later  turbofan  and  bypass  jet 
engines.  Whittle- based  en- 
gines transformed  aviation 
and  have  powered  all  major 
aircraft  since  the  1950s. 

He  Is  less  well  known  as  the 
first  RAP  fighter  pilot  cadet  to 
perform  a bunt  in  his  gradua- 
tion display.  (A  bunt  is  the 
first  half  of  an  downward  loop, 
with  the  plane  nose  down  and 
round,  ending  up  inverted  at 
the  bottom,  where  rolling  out 
becomes  possible.  The  man. 
ouevre  is  uncomfortable  and 
can  be  dicey — especially 
when  carried  out  from  1,500 
feet  down  to  near-ground-level 
as  performed  in  a Siskin  flown 
by  Cadet  Whittle  in  July  1928). 
Although  his  Flight  Com- 
mander at  CranweQ  had  ap- 
proved his  display  pro- 
gramme. Cadet  Whittle  was 
disqualified  for  dangerous  fly- 
ing and  deprived  of  the  prize 
and  thus  first  place  on  his 
course. 

Whittle,  whose  life  was 
fought  initially  against  per- 
sonal and  physical  disadvan- 
tages, and  then  against  the  ap- 
athetic malaise  of  industry 
and  government  in  the  1930s, 
was  seldom  content  to  be  any- 
thing other  than  first  At  15,  he 
was  rejected  as  an  RAF  ap- 
prentice as  too  smafi.  He  was 
then  only  five  feet  tail  and 
rather  skinny.  With  much  ex- 
ercising he  put  on  a few 
inches,  tried  again  and  beat 
the  system,  entering  Cranwell 
in  1923.  Leap-frogging  to  offi- 
cer status.  Hying  training,  test 
piloting,  development  work, 
an  instructor's  course,  and  the 
RAF  engineering  school  at 
Henley,  his  obvious  gifts  were 
recognised  by  the  Air  Minis- 
try. He  was  sent  to  Cambridge 
University  Air  Squadron 
where,  on  the  RAF  "E”  Course 
at  Peterhouse  — but  thinking 
most  of  flie  time  about  jet  de- 
sign— he  took  a first  in  the 
mechanical  tripos.  Later  he 
said  this  success  was  “rather 
surprising”  because  he  had 
done  so  little  work. 

From  1929  he  had  ex- 
pounded the  potential  of  the 
turbojet  in  high-speed  and 
high-altitude  flight  The  Air 
Ministry  listened  without  en- 
thusiasm. repeatedly  declar- 
ing that  although  in  theory 
the  jet  engine  was  sound,  the 
required  high-temperature 
alloys  were  not  available  and, 
for  practical  purposes,  the 
idea  was  largely  pie  in  the  sky. 
There  was  neither  govern- 
ment nor  industrial  interest  in 
Whittle’s  1930  patent  and. 
until  1935.  no  financial  support 
for  development. 

By  this  time  parallel  devel- 
opments were  secretly  under- 
way in  Nazi  Germany.  In  the 
absence  of  “official’*  reports  cf 
this  German  research  the 
British  Government  remained 
apathetic,  even  though 
rumours  of  German  jet  engine 
and  rocket  research  circulated 
on  the  international  scientific 
grapevine.  The  RAF  had  al- 
ready embarked  on  an  aircraft 


The  power  and  the  glory ...  Sir  Frank  inside  the  intake  of  a Rolls-Royce  engine.  To  his  despair,  the  company  was  handed  his  life’s  work  by  the  Air  Ministry 
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modernisation  programme  in- 
volving the  Hurricane  and  the 
Spitfire  and.  in  retrospect 
failure  to  grasp  the  impor- 
tance of  the  jet  engine  seems 
strangely  remiss.  Whittle,  by 
this  time  on  a postgraduate 
fellowship  at  Peterhouse.  was 
close  to  despair.  Out  of  the 
blue,  two  retired  pilots.  R D 
Williams  (whom  Whittle  had 
known  at  Cranwell)  and  JOB 
Tinlirg.  plus  M L Bramson  ta 
pilot-engineer  with  connec- 
tions to  the  Investment  firm 
Falk  and  Partners)  offered  to 
join  forces  in  a development 
company  with  Whittle  at  its 
head.  Bramson  produced  an 
enthusiastic  report,  and  an 
agreement  proposing  the  es- 
tablishment of  Power  Jets  Ltd 
on  private  capital  was  sent  to 
the  Air  Ministry.  To  safeguard 
the  ministry  (which  had  auto- 
matic Crown-free  use  of  the 
patents)  and  the  interests  of 
tiie  RAF.  the  president  of  the 
Air  Council  became  a signa- 
tory. Whittle  Iind  to  surrender 
all  his  patents  to  the  company, 
was  appointed  honorary  chief 
engineer  and  designer,  but 
was  required  to  spend  no  more 
than  six  hours  a week  on  the 
firm’s  work. 

There  was  no  offer  of  finan- 
cial help  from  the  ministry. 
Nevertheless,  encouraged  by 
his  Cambridge  tutor.  Profes- 
sor Roy  Lubbock,  and  by  the 
head  of  aeronautical  sciences. 


Melville  Jones,  both  of  whom 
believed  that  the  time  was 
it  for  jet  development 
idle  launched  the  company 
on  a shoestring. 

He  had  married  in  Dorothy 
May  Lee  in  1930  and  now  had 
two  sons.  Junior  RAF  officers 
then  received  no  marriage 
allowance  and  in  1935, 
through  lack  of  money  and  Air 
Ministry  backing.  Whittle  had 
been  forced  to  allow  his  origi- 


Compensation  of 
£100,000  seems 
inadequate  reward 
for  creating  a 
hi-tech  industry 


nal  patent  to  lapse.  However, 
he  had  filed  new  ones  relating 
to  compressors  and  the  turbo- 
fan < the  bypass  jet),  and  had 
started  negotiations  with  Brit- 
ish Thomson  Houston  (BTH) 
for  a contract  to  manufacture 
a test  engine. 

His  battles  against  technical 
problems,  lack  of  money,  lack 
of  Government  interest  and 
Air  Ministry  ambivalence  are 
legendary.  Internal  politics 
and  industrial  opposition  to 
the  existence  of  Power  Jets 
Ltd  as  a competitor,  soured 


Whittle’s  development  pro- 
gramme. Worse,  the  Air  Min- 
istry chose  Dr  W S Farren  — 
deputy  head  of  aeronautical 
science  at  Cambridge  — as 
their  “Independent”  consul- 
tant. Farren,  who  eventually 
became  deputy  director  of 
research  at  the  Air  Ministry, 
was  outspokenly  hostile 
toward  Whittle’s  ideas. 

Backed  only  by  RAF  encour- 
agement, Whittle  and  his  team 
embarked  on  a complex  devel- 
opment programme,  well  be- 
yond their  means.  His  position 
as  a serving  officer  made  life 
difficult  as  tiie  Air  Ministry 
believed  it  wrong  to  embroil 
him  in  activities  which  would 
prejudice  his  availabilty  to  the 
RAF 

Not  until  1939.  with  Whit- 
tle's third  experimental  engine 
showing  substantial  technical 
promise,  did  the  Air  Ministry 
step  in  with  a contract  allow- 
ing Whittle  to  head  Power  Jets 
Ltd  and  develop  a prototype 
engine  for  the  RAF.  The  result 
was  the  famous  W.l  flight  en- 
gine, designed  Into  the  single 
seat  experimental  fighter  air- 
craft E28/39  — now  in  the 
Science  Museum.  London. 

The  engine  that  powered 
E28/39  on  its  test  flights  In 
May  1941  Is  in  the  Smithso- 
nian Museum.  Washington. 
Full  design  details  of  both 
were  passed  to  the  United 
States  in  October  1941. 


With  jet  engines  obviously 
heading  for  success,  the  Air 
Ministry  came  under  heavy 
pressure  from  the  British  air- 
craft industry  — which  hith- 
erto had  done  nothing  to  help 
— to  take  over  fhture  produc- 
tion from  Whittle.  In  spite  of 
having  several  contracts  for 
engine  production  in  hand. 
Power  Jets  Ltd  was  ordered  to 
hand  ova-  all  production  work 
to  the  established  aero  engine 
industry. 

Whittle  argued  that  they 
were  ill-prepared  for  an  en- 
tirely new  technology.  Later 
delays  showed  he  was  right 
but  his  plea  was  in  vain  and 
Power  Jets  Ltd  was  restricted 
to  research  work.  Whittle 
resigned  and  his  health  brake 
down.  His  life's  work  became 
the  property,  under  Crown 
use,  of  Rolls-Royce  and  Arm- 
strong-Siddeley  in  Britain,  and 

the  mqjor  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States.  Whittle's  ' 
role  became  that  of  consul- 
tant That  he  was  later 
awarded  £100,000  in  compen- 
sation, a large  sum  in  the 
1940s.  seems  an  inadequate 
recompense  for  the  creation  of 
a vast  new  hi-tech  industry. 

Had  Whittle  been  supported 
In  the  mid-1930s,  when  the 
essential  special  alloys  be- 
came available,  Britain  could 
have  entered  the  war  with  a 
huge  technological  lead  in  air- 
craft performance.  In  the 


event,  the  first  service  jet  air- 
craft flew  in  Germany.  Britain 
aided  the  war  with  only  the 
Meteor,  and  this  in  limited  ser- 
vice. Fortunately,  Goman  jet 
engines  were  highly  unreli- 
able and  were  also  starved  of 
development  resources. 

Whittle’s  disappointments 
were  not  over.  His  third  en- 
gine design,  taken  over  by 
Rolls-Royce  in  1943  after  pro- 
longed delays,  emerged  as  the 


His  life  was  always 
astruggle,yethe 
was  never 
embittered,  merely 
direct  and  outspoken 


Welland.  Power  Jets  was  na- 
tionalised and  Whittle  ap- 
pointed as  an  adviser.  In  1946. 
with  jet  engine  development 
taking  off  throughout  the 
world,  his  company  was  de- 
prived of  all  rights  to  design 
and  develop  engines,  and  con- 
verted into  the  National  Gas 
Turbine  Establishment.  Whit- 
tle was  despatched  on  lecture 
tours.  Two  years  later,  with 
the  rank  of  Air  Commodore, 
he  was  invalided  out  of  the 
RAF  and  knighted.  He 
promptly  began  a second 


career,  as  academic,  consul- 
tant and  inventor,  first  In  Brit- 
ain with  the  oil  companies 
(the  Whittle  drill),  and,  from 
1976,  in  the  US. 

In  America  he  married  his 
second  wife.  Hazel  S Hall,  and 
became  Navair  Research  Pro- 
fessor at  the  US  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  Annapolis.  Later,  he 
wrote  a definitive  textbook  on 
gas-turbine  design,  which 
reveals  more  clearly  than  his 
early  autobiography  (Jet,  1953) 
his  innate  mathematical 
understanding  erf  the  complex- 
ities of  thermal  and  aerody- 
namic processes,  as  well  as  his 
powerful  gift  for  engineering 
design. 

Engineering  bod  a strict 
Wesleyan  tradition  were 
major  parts  of  his  upbringing 
in  Coventry,  where  his  father. 
Moses  Whittle,  was  a foreman 
in  a machine-tool  factory.  He 
was  also  a prolific  inventor, 
unsuccessful  because  cf  his 
Lack  of  formal  education. 
Whittle  claimed  that  when  he 
began  his  own  education  at 
Earlsdon  Council  School  he 
was  “a  street  urchin  six  days 
ctf  the  week,  and  a carefully 
washed  and  dressed  little  boy 
on  Sundays".  During  the  first 
world  war  his  father  bought  a 
small  engineering  business 
and  Frank  won  a scholarship 
to  Leamington  College.  That 
he  spent  much  of  his  tune 
studying  steam  turbine  and 


Herbert  Huncke 


First  of  the  Beats  on  a long  rough  road 


Herbert  Huncke, 

who  has  died  aged  80, 

was  the  engaging 
street  hustler  and 
lifelong  drug-addict  who  gave 
the  word  "beat”  to  the  Beat 
Generation  and  introduced 
William  Burroughs  to  heroin. 
For  writers  like  Burroughs 
and  fellow-travellers  Jack  Ker- 
ouac  and  Allen  Ginsberg, 
Huncke  embodied  their  vision 
of  a star-crossed  street  angel; 
homeless,  shiftless,  perpetu- 
ally at  war  with  the  hypocris- 
ies of  straight  society,  and  yet 
possessed  ctf  a bedrock  free- 
dom and  purity  that  only 
alienation  and  harsh  experi- 
ence could  provide. 

Seldom  has  a life  so  lacking 
in  any  conventional  virtues 
been  so  widely  celebrated. 
Huncke — usually  referred  to 
by  his  surname  which  fortu- 
itously rhymed  with  “junkie” 
— was  untrustworthy,  a thief, 
con-man  and  male  prostitute 
who  had  graduated  from  Sing- 
Sing  and  Dannemora  prisons. 
Yet  it  was  these  very  qualities, 
and  his  personal  charm,  that 
hypnotised  and  inspired  the 
naive  young  college  graduates 
and  aspiring  artists  of  the 
Beat  Generation  and  led  them 
to  view  him  as  the  perfect 
tour-guide  to  the  underworld 
meat-racks  and  dives  of  42nd 
Street 

Appearing  as  he  did,  fre- 
quently and  thinly  disguised 
in  Beat  Generation  literature, 
Huncke  could  lay  claim  to 
being  the  first  hipster.  He  was 
the  main  character  (Herbert) 
in  Burrough’s  first  novel 
Junkie  (1962).  He  appeared  as 
Ancke  in  John  Clellon  Holmes 


Guide  to  the  underworld . . . Herbert  Huncke  was  a perfect 
escort  to  the  dives  of  42nd  Street  photograph  geht  jonkbrs 


Go  (1952)  and  as  himself  in 
many  Ginsberg  poems. 

Huncke  was  one  oT  those 
who  found  the  complacent 
repression  and  sentimentality 
of  post-war  America  unbear- 
able and  he  drifted,  via  drugs, 
prostitution,  crime  and  con- 
stant travelling  to  the  margins 
of  society.  This  attitude,  ce- 
mented by  alliances  with 
Other  outcast  groups  — partic- 
ularly jazz  musicians  — and 
disseminated  in  Beat  litera- 
ture resulted  in  the  deification 
of  all-purpose  rebels  such  as 
Marlon  Brando  and  James 


Dean  and  in  mass-market  al- 
ternative culture  of  the  1960s. 

By  his  own  account  Huncke 
always  felt  a misfit,  at  odds 
with  his  middle-class  family, 
and  became  involved  with 
drugs.  liquor  and  homosexual 
sex  at  a very  young  age.  In  his 
teens  he  had  started  wander- 
ing around  America,  surviv- 
ing as  a petty  criminal  and 
rent-boy.  By  1939  he  had  found 
his  spiritual  home  In  the  red- 
light  district  of  New  York. 
Times  Square. 

Selling  drugs  or  sex.  steal- 
ing, staying  with  friends  until 


they  threw  him  out  and  peri- 
odically retiring  to  prison  — 
he  served  a total  of  11  years  — 
Huncke  became  a notorious 
figure  to  street  lore.  “Huncke 
was  a beautiful  kid  when  he 
first  came  to  New  York”,  said 
one  associate;  “the  trouble  is, 
he  lost  his  Looks.” 

Maybe,  although  he  devel- 
oped a characteristic  image 
that  lasted  many  decades  — 
slight,  fine-boned  and  feral,  he 
had  melancholy  dark  eyes. 
Chain-smoking  elegantly,  he 
was  courteous  and  sarcastic 
and  became  increasingly 
renowned  as  a raconteur. 

In  1945  he  met  William  Bur- 
roughs who  been  referred  to 
Himcke's  room-mate  and  was 
hoping  to  sell  him  a sawn-off 
shotgun.  Huncke  assumed 
Burroughs,  conservatively 
dressed  in  overcoat  and  hat 
was  an  FBI  agent  and  tried  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Despite  this 
their  friendship  developed  and 
Burroughs  was  fixing  mor- 
phine syrettes  within  days. 

Through  Burroughs 
Huncke  came  into  contact 
with  Columbia  dropout  Jade 
Kerouac  and  another  young 
writer  still  at  college,  Allen 
Ginsberg,  who  immortalised 
him  in  his  1956  poem  BowL  It 
was  Kerouac  who  annexed 
Huncke’s  constant  use  cf  the 
word  “bear,  meaning  tired, 
downtrodden,  exhausted, 
which  was  used  to  describe 
that  entire  generation  of  1950s 
American  writers. 

Huncke  himself  had  started 
writing  in  the  1940s  and  his 
later  memoirs  were  praised 
for  their  unaffected  honesty. 
Himcke's  Journal  (1965),  Elsie 


John  and  Joey  Martinez  (1979). 
The  Evening  Sun  Turned 
Crimson  (1980)  and  Guilty  of 
Everything  (1991)  were  remi- 
niscent of  Kerouac  in  their 
headlong  style. 

Huncke  will  remain  part  of 
literary  and  even  sexological 
history,  having  related  his  lu- 
rid experiences  to  Alfred  Kin- 
sey. for  The  Kinsey  Report. 
Known  to  countless  people, 
from  up-town  literati  to  the 
junkies  of  Alphabet  City  and 
the  quasl-bohemlans  of 
Europe,  his  immortality  is  as- 
sured, both  in  his  own  words 
and  those  of  others. 


Elizabeth  Young 


Herbert  Huncke,  writer,  bom  De- 
cember 9,  1915;  died  August  8, 
1998 

• Face  to  Faith  returns  next 
week 


Weekend  Birthdays 


They  had  to  build  a special 
ladies’  loo  for  Elizabeth  But- 
ler-Sloss  (63  today)  when  she 
became  the  first  woman  judge 
on  the  English  court  of  appeal 
in  1988;  and  until  a couple  of 
years  ago  she  had  to  be  called 
“Lord”  Justice  because  the 
men  who’d  written  the  law 
□ever  imagined  a woman 
could  rise  to  such  judicial 
heights.  Now  officially  Lady 
Justice,  she's  still  alone 
among  32  men.  She  long  ago 
overcame  the  nepotism 
charges  that  followed  from  her 
being  Attorney-General  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Michael  Ha- 
vers's little  sister,  and  her 
work  on  the  appeal  court  is 
much  respected.  A jolly 
horses-and-dogs  no-nonsense 
bonhomous  manner,  often 
tinged  with  splendid  indiscre- 
tion, is  a front  for  a shrewd 
mind  and  a caring  instinct, 
demonstrated  in  her  much- 
praised  Cleveland  child  abuse 
inquiry  which  resulted  in  the 
Children  Act  If  s even  poss- 
ible, though  not  likely,  that 
she  might  become  the  first 


woman  law  lord  — law  lady? 
— but  that  would  mean  build- 
ing yet  another  loo. 


Today’s  other  birthdays:  Ro- 
sanna Arquette,  film  actress. 
37;  Catherine  Freeman,  film- 
maker, 65;  Gillian  Langley, 

scientist  44;  Andrew  Miles, 
professor  of  epidemiology. 
University  of  Westminster,  33; 
Sarah  Raphael,  painter,  36. 


Tomorrow  rs  birthdays:  Sir 
Bernard  Ashley,  co-founder, 
Laura  Ashley,  70;  Frances 
Heaton,  former  director-gen- 
eral, Takeover  Panel.  52;  The 
Rt  Rev  Jim  Thompson, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  60. 


Doonesbury 
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other  engine  designs  in  the  li- 
brary- rather  than  doing 
homework,  probably  shaped 
his  future. 

His  life  was  always  a 
struggle,  yet  be  was  never  em- 
bittered. merely  direct  and 
outspoken.  In  his  later  life  he 
jetted  around  the  world  with 
undiminished  vigour.  There 
were  many  late  satisfactions, 
the  Order  of  Merit,  for  exam- 
ple, and  honours  and 
doctorates. 

Two  woe  special:  crossing 
the  Atlantic  aboard  Concorde 
ata  speed  that,  30  years  ear- 
lier. he  had  predicted  as  pos- 
sible And  being  flown  to  Hong 
Kong  in  1986  for  an  80th  birth- 
day celebration  by  his  son  Ian, 
a senior  captain  with  Cathay 
Pacific.  They  flew  in  a single 
hop  after  the  Famborough  Air 
Show,  with  Whittle  beside  his 
son  as  they  made  the  final  (and 
unusually  blind)  approach  to 
Hong  Kong  After  they  had 
touched  down  Frank  Whittle  1 ; ; 

mU-  ‘V'ffliMnf  ham  rfnna  if  » ’ 


said;  “Couldn't  have  dote  it 
better  myself.”  Praise  Indeed. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Glyn  Janos,  author  of  Ttie  Jot 

PtonoorSf  adder  Nearly  30 
years  ago  Frank  Whittle  mar- 
ried an  American  air  steward- 
ess who  was  to  care  for  him 
till  the  end  erf  his  life.  He 
turned  his  back  on  Britain, 
where  he  felt  he  had  been 
shabbily  treated,  and  im- 
mersed himself  in  the  US.  He 
professed  not  to  want  to  know 
much  about  Britain  and  when 
my  wife  and  I went  to  see  him 
to  propose  a book  about  him 
and  his  engine  he  was  cool  to 
the  idea,  and  cool  to  some  ex- 
tent to  us.  We  felt  we  were 
disturbing  his  privacy  in  his 
remote  and  pleasant  house  on 
the  shores  of  a lake  in  Mary- 
land. He  wished  to  fight  no 
more,  living  on  a small  pen- 
sion with  the  days  of  his 
socialism  long  since  sub- 
merged in  American  Republi-  . 
can  politics.  f?h 

We  tried  again  in  1987  whea 
he  was  invited  to  London  to  , 
visit  Mrs  Thatcher  at  No  10 
and  to  receive  the  Order  of 
Merit  from  the  Queen  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  He 
clearly  felt  that  the  Establish- 
ment in  this  country  had 
recanted  and  we  discovered 
in  him  a good  friend  with  a 
joyous  sense  of  humour  and  a 
wonderful  gift  for  explaining 
his  ideas  lucidly.  His  father 
had  been  a mechanic  in  Cov- 
entry, and  he  understood  that 
as  an  engineer  he  bad  to  ex- 
plain himself  clearly  to  the 
policy  makers.  That  they 
made  such  a mess  of  his  in- 
vention made  him  an  ex- 
tremely wary  person,  difficult 
to  know  because  of  the  scars 
he  felt  so  keenly  after  the  war. 

When  we  went  hack  to  see 
him  in  the  US  again,  five  years 
later,  the  sun  had  come  out 
We  found  his  walls  checkered 
with  RAF  squadron  crests  and 
honorary  degrees  from  univer- 
sities around  the  world.  He 
took  a humble  pride  in  show- 
ing us  his  OM  while  at  the  * - 
same  time  leaving  us  in  no  ( 
doubt  about  the  merit  erf  the 
award.  Whittle  was  right  when 
the  majority  of  clever  people 
to  power  were  wrong  and  the 
price  that  he  paid  could  never 
fully  be  retrieved. 
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Frank  A Whittle,  inventor  ol  the 
jet  engine,  born  June  1, 1907: 
died  August  8, 1996 


Death  Notices 


OIAMLI PeaorfuBy  on  August  7Ui  1906  In 
'wwk*.  Suffolk. 
BboHk  Marjorie.  Beloved  mother  of  Caih- 
«glna_and  Michael,  grandmother  of  Fergus 
and  Blanche  Funeral  Sanrtco  a)  Snails 
CTureft  on  Tuesday  August  13th  m fym. 


H desired  ntsda  j»y- 
Tonv 


a Bias™, 

iJJ-rs^FmogJ  Serena.  Samundham. 


LEHUE  Mareary  QBE  (Urn  TV  Leslie,  nee 
Bottai  lonneriy  principal  ol  the  Richmond 
Ad un  College.  wile  ofPrrrferacr  RF  Leslie 


ftLSLrfg-  « *»  Ftadcntm 

Hoephaf.  Oxford,  on  nth  

funeral  service  mu  be  a 

crwritMry.  Oxon,  on  Tuesday  I'Sth  Augii 


— “ -"V  nqwiH<l 

& on  6th  August  1996  W 
“U  be  at  St  Mary's  Chtpjr.' 
n.  on  Tuesday  i3th  Aug  tin 


at  12  noon.  Doiuufcxn  to  tha  Nine  Acres 
Recreation  Ground.  Charibury.  do  RF  Laa- 
J^“^M»Houae.  Church  Street,  Charf- 
bury  QXT  3PP. 


o*  * Chesterton  Road. 
Cambridge,  died  suddenly  on  Auguei  8th 
HOt  Funeral  at  Cambridge  Crematorium  2 
pm  August  ISol  No  nourent 


Births 


Stxwxmtji/Paaoock.  Helen  Stevenson  and 
nichad  Poacodt  are  doUgMed  to  announce 
the  bmn  ol  Rory  Alexander  Bennett  Poo- 
cocfc  on  30th  July  1360.  a brother  lor  Tom 


WronoooqDtWMSBN  To  Julia  IJongjod 


"rid  Francis  Wheen  on  Bth  August 

homo,  hi  rtaal  Kyle,  AreNe  Fronds  River s- 
dsie.  a brother  tor  Jack.  Frank.  Qoor- 
OsAmta  and  Bsrtta.  With  thanks  galore  ta 
our  next  door  neighbour,  GIN  f 


■J?  Pjw  your  amounumeni  telephone 
D17l  7ta  45*7.  Fax  0171  713  412B 
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Grounded . . . Angry  Laker  passengers  confront  an  airport  official  while  stranded  at  Gatwick  awaiting  a flight  to  the  US  earlier  this  week 

Don’t  just  travel  hopefully, 
read  that  holiday  small  print 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GEORGE  CRANE 


Paul  Slade  and 
Rachel  Baird 


THE  perils  of  going 
on  holiday  were 
highlighted  this 
week  by  floods  in 
Spain  that  killed 
more  than  SO  people  and  by 
major  delays  at  Gatwick 
airport. 

If  they  wunt  compensation, 
the  353  Laker  Airlines  passen- 
gers delayed  at  Gatwick  for  49 
hours  will  have  to  rely  on  pri- 
vate travel  insurance  policies. 

Meanwhile,  anyone  who 
wants  to  cancel  a Spanish  holi- 
day following  the  floods, 
should  read  their  trawl  policy 
very  carefully  before  they  do. 
They  may  well  find  they  can- 
not claim  for  cancellation. 

\ The  Gatwick  passengers’ 

_ ■ ) ightmare  started  when  the 
plane  that  was  meant  to  take 
them  to  Florida  was  damaged 
hy  a storm  It  never  reached 
London  and  a replacement  jet 
was  grounded  by  mechanical 
piiihlems. 

But  unless  the  delay  can  be 
shown  to  bo  caused  by  inade- 
quate maintenance  at  Laker 
Airlines,  lawyers  say  compen- 
sation claims  against  the  air- 
line or  the  travel  agents  are 
unlikely  to  sucreed 
Ashley  Holmes,  head  of 
legal  affairs  at  the  Consumers' 
Assoc  i at  iun.  says*  airline 
ticket  conditions  generally 
undertake  only  to  get  you  to 
your  destination  "within  a 
reasonable  time",  so  o delay 


beyond  Laker’s  control  would 
not  necessarily  breach  the 
contract  with  passengers. 
“Travel  insurance  is  always  a 
much  better  bet  than  goingto 
law."  ho  says. 

In  fending  off  compensation 
claims,  airlines  will  first  rely 
on  their  standard  conditions 
of  conveyance.  One  barrister 
believes  that,  in  effect  the  air- 
lines are  saying:  “We  have  no 
obligation  to  fly  you  any- 
where or  do  anything,  and  can 
charge  you  anything  we  like." 

Contract  terms  like  this,  he 
adds,  would  probably  be 
deemed  unfair  if  tested  in 
court  but  how  many  people 
would  be  prepared  to  go  to  all 


the  trouble  of  gotagto  lawfor 
what  is  likely  to  be  a fairly 
small  payment? 

A 1990  European  directive 
on  package  holidays  requires 
tour  operators  to  meet  certain 
standards,  but  it  does  not  men- 
tion compensation  for  delays. 

Travel  agents  strongly 
recommend  holidaymakers 
take  out  travel  insurance 
when  booking  their  trip, 
partly  because  they  make  a 
tidy  profit  selling  it 

Insurance  policies  cover  de- 
lay and  also  medical  treat- 
ment required  while  abroad, 
loss  of  property  through  theft 
or  accident  and  legal  liability. 
The  delay  element  of  the  cover 


typically  pays  out  from  £20  to 
£25  for  every  10  to  12  hour 
period  you  are  delayed,  to  a 
maximum  of  about  £100. 

If  you  decide  to  give  up  and 
cancel  your  holiday  altogether 
after  a delay  of  10  to  12  hours, 
many  policies  will  let  you 
claim  the  ftill  cost  of  the  holi- 
day, up  to  a maximum  of  be- 
tween £3,000  and  £5.000. 

Assuming  they  have  private 
cover,  each  Laker  passenger 
affected  by  last  week’s  delay- 
should  be  able  to  claim  be- 
tween £80  and  £100.  They  may 
need  a letter  from  Laker  con- 
firming the  length  of  the  delay 
before  they  get  paid. 

You  can  buy  travel  insur- 


ance from  your  travel  agent, 
insurance  company,  insur- 
ance intermediary,  bank  or 
building  society. 

Insurance  intermediary' 
Inter  Assurance's  annual  Op- 
tions policy  costs  £33  per  per- 
son and  recently  featured  as  a 
“best  buy”  in  Which?,  the 
Consumers'  Associationmag- 
azine.  It  offers  up  to  £3,000  if 
your  holidy  is  cancelled  and 
£10  for  every  eight  hours  that 
your  holiday  is  delayed,  up  to 
a maximum  of  £300. 

You  may  already  have  cover 
on  your  credit  card,  although 
this  will  come  into  play  only  if 
you  use  the  card  to  buy  your 
holiday. 


American  Express  travel  in- 
surance. included  as  a free 
extra  on  its  credit  and  charge 
cards,  offers  a £20  payout  for 
every  12  hours  you  are  de- 
layed, to  a maximum  of  £100, 
plus  a cancellation  payment  of 
up  to  £5,000  if  you  cancel  your 
trip  after  waiting  12  hours  or 
more. 

If  NatWest  Gold  credit  card 
holders  are  delayed  tor  more 
than  tour  hours  they  can 
claim  for  "reasonable  ex- 
penses" of  up  to  £250 per  in- 
sured person,  for  costs  such  as 
food  and  accommodation.  If 
the  holiday  is  delayed  for  24 
hours,  they  may  cancel  and 
claim  up  to  £3.500  per  person. 


Passenger  on  BA’s  case  over  ruined  luggage 


Paul  Sad* 


WHEN  Judith  Thomas 
tried  to  claim  com- 
pensation from  Brit- 
ish Airways  for  luggage  de- 
stroyed on  a flight  from 
Marseilles  to  London,  the 
air  line  disci  aimed  all  res- 
ponsibility' for  the  flight. 

This  came  as  a surprise  to 
Ms  Thomas,  as  she  had 
bought  her  ticket  through 
BA’s  Executive  Club,  the 
plane  was  painted  La  the 
a trine ’s  colours  and  had 
been  staffed  by  one  of  its 
crew. 

Her  suitcase  was  de- 


stroyed when  it  toll  off  a 
baggage  van  on  the  tarmac 
at  Marseilles  and  was  ran 
over.  When  she  came  to  put 
in  her  £300 claim,  BA  said 
her  flight  had  been  with 
TAT  European  Airlines 
based  at  Tours  in  France. 

At  the  time  ofthe  flight  in 
question,  BA  owned  49  per 
cent  of  TAT,  a deal  which 
allows  TAT  planes  on  the 
London-MarseEUes  route  to 
fly  in  BA  livery . BA  has 
since  bought  the  remaining 
51  per  cent  ofthe  company, 
a deal  which  it  says  should 
improve  its  control  ofTATs 
operation. 

It  was  only  when  Ms 


Thomas  complained  to  a BA 
Executive  Club  supervisor 
that  the  ’“world's  favourite 
airline”  agreed  to  deal  with 
her  claim  directly.  So  far, 
she  has  received  no  compen- 
sation as  a result  ofthe 
June  27  flight. 

Ms  Thomas  says:  "I  think 
the  whole  thing's  fishy . A 
flight's  either  run  by  Brit- 
ish Airways  or  it  isn’t.  If  it 
isn't,  they  should  say  so.  If  a 
plane  carrying  their  livery 
crashed,  would  RA  have 
tried  to  disown  the  flight?” 

BA  points  to  a footnote  In 
its  timetable  explaining  the 
relationship  between  BA 
and  TAT,  and  says  travel 


agents  should  also  make 
this  link  clear.  Bert,  as  far  as 
Ms  Thomas  was  concerned. 
Flight  BA3l207V  was  a 
straightforward  British 
Airways  flight. 

BA’s  David  Snelling  says 
any  passenger  with  a simi- 
lar problem  can  insist  BA 
deals  with  it  direct,  ‘We've 
gotourname  on  it,  and  it’s 
onr  responsibility/  He  be- 
lieves Ms  Thomas  should 
get  her  cheque  “in  the  next 
few  weeks”. 

If  your  luggage  is  lost  or 
damaged  on  a flight,  Mr 
Snelling  explains,  fin  in  a 
claim  form  before  leaving 
the  airport.  These  can  be 


found  at  the  airline's  bag- 
gage services  desk.  Some- 
one there  should  be  able  to 
help  you  fill  in  the  form  and 
pot  it  through  the  system, 
Snelling  says. 

BA  has  other  partnership 
deals  with  Qantas  and  US 
Air.  covering  flights  to  New 
Zealand  and  secondary  des- 
tinations in  America.  In 
these  cases,  BA  handles  the 
first  leg  of  the  flight,  with 
passengers  transferring  to 
the  partner  airline  at  a 
“hub”  airport  such  as  Los 
Angeles  or  Pittsburgh. 

' In  these  cases,  the  second 
plane  is  marked  in  the  other 
airline’s  colours. 


Limn  Poly  and  Thomas 
Cook  schemes  offer  £25  for 
every  10  hours'  delay,  to  a 
maximum  of  £200,  plus  a ma^i. 
mum  cancellation  payout  of 
£5,000  if  you  wait  for  10  hours. 

The  Thomas  Cook  scheme 
costs  £32.95  for  two  weeks  in 
Europe  or  £5350  for  two 
weeks  worldwide. 

Those  cancelling  because 
their  holiday  destination  has 
been  hit  by  freak  weather, 
such  as  the  floods  in  Spain, 
should  check  their  policy 
carefully. 

Mondial  Assistance  would 
pay  a cancellation  claim  made 
because  of  a flood  but  insur- 
ance company  Club  Direct 
says  this  is  a "grey  area".  One 
Way  Travel  Insurance  says 
someone  other  than  the  trav- 
eller (for  example  a tour  opera- 
tor) would  have  to  recognise  a 
destination  as  too  dangerous 
before  it  would  pay  for 
cancellation. 

Direct  Line  would  pay  for 
cancellation  due  to  something 
beyond  your  control,  such  as  a 
campsite  being  washed  away. 
However,  it  would  not  pay 
merely  because  you  did  not 
fancy  going  somewhere  hit  by 
floods. 

A worrying  survey  of  39  for- 
eign hotels  by  the  Consumers' 
Association  might  make  some 
people  want  to  cancel.  It 
claims  some  tour  operators 
are  sending  holidaymakers  to 
potential  deathtraps.  Only 
one  of  39  hotels  In  Turkey  and 
Grand  Canaria  proved  satis- 
factory in  safety  terms. 


Million 
benefit 
from 
merger 

Rachel  Baird 


THE  merger  of  United 
Friendly  and  Refuge  As- 
surance announced  this 
week  and  the  continuing  fight 
tor  control  of  the  £500  million 
KEPIT  fluid  are  good  news  for 
small  investors. 

Some  one  million  owners  of 
Refuge  with-profits  policies 
will  get  a share  ofthe  £101  mil- 
lion bonus  the  company  has 
declared  as  a result  of  the 
merger.  The  new  company  to 
be  formed.  United  Assurance 
Group,  will  have  around  65 
million  policyholders  and  a 
stock  market  value  of  around 
£1.5  billion. 

The  £101  million  Refuge 
policy  holders'  bonus  is  stir- 
plus  to  what  the  life  assurance 
company  needs  to  meet  obliga- 
tions to  pol  icyholders.  How- 
ever. Refuge  with-profits  poli- 
cyholders will  get  their  bonus 
when  policies  mature. 

Its  size  will  depend  on  what 
kind  of  with-profits  policy  is 
held.  Someone  with  a 10-year 
industrial  branch  endowment 
(the  premiums  for  which  are 
collected  from  their  home), 
with  a sum  assured  of  £5 ,000, 
would  get  an  extra  £244  when 
their  policy  matured.  A man 
who  started  paying  £300  a year 
towards  his  pension  in  1986 
aged  35  would  get  an  extra  £128 
a year  added  to  his  pension  at 
age  65.  But  do  not  rush  to  take 
out  a with-profits  Refuge  pol- 
icy in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
share  ofthe  £101  million  bo- 
nus. Only  people  who  took  out 
policies  before  Augusts  1996 
are  eligible. 

With-profits  endowment 
policyholders  could  realise 
some  of  their  bonus  entitle- 
ment now  by  selling  their  pol- 
icy on  the  second-hand  endow- 
ment market  But  the  bonus  is 
only  a small  fraction  of  the 
maturity  value  of  their  policy 
and  it  wouldnot  be  worth  sell- 
ing just  to  realise  part  of  the 
bonus,  says  David  Beale  of 
second-hand  endowment  pol- 
icy trader  Beale  Dobie. 

Refuge  will  write  to  policy- 
holders with  details  of  its 
merger  and  has  set  up  a help- 
line on  0645-368-369. 

United  Friendly  announced 
a distribution  of  surplus  funds 
to  policyholders  last  year,  so 
there  is  no  bonanza  now. 

Meanwhile,  the  battle  for 
the  destiny  of  the  Klein  wort 
European  Privatisation  In- 
vestment Trust  (KEPIT)  hot- 
ted up  this  week.  Around  10 
different  fund  managers  have 
expressed  interest  in  gaining 
control  of  KEPIT,  after  a hos- 
tile bid  last  week  by  the  TR 
European  Growth  Trust 
At  present  KEPITs  assets 
are  managed  by  KLeinwort 
Benson  Investment  Trust  but 
the  current  value  of  KEPIT 
shares  is  less  than  what  inves- 
tors paid  for  them. 

KEPITs  directors  have  now 
invited  proposals  from  inter- 
ested parties  regarding  the 
fund's  future  with  a deadline 
of  August  19.  It  will  then  de- 
cide which  proposal  is  in 
shareholders'  best  interests 
and  put  it  to  a shareholders' 
vote. 


Money  Guardian  Is  edited 
by  Margaret  Hughes 


PENSIONS 
MADE  SIMPLE 

24  hours  a dav / clays  a week Now  you  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  ovi 

pensions  information  or  advice  and  even  set  up  a plan,  quickly  and  without  fuss. 
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SCOTTISH  WIDOWS 


• V r,.r  Vaiar  jir.rll  . tl"«-  V""  ‘■'ll  *" 


, UsucH  In  Scottish  Widows"  Fund  <nd  Lifr  Assurance  Societv,  a mutual  companv.  Regulated  b»‘  the  Personal  Investment 'Authority.  Information  or  advice  will  only  be  provided  on  Scottish  Widow*  products. 

Widow  s may  be  recuruv  ■ . r . r 
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Going  flat  out  to 
fight  the  landlord 


Jill  Papwarth 


FLAT  and  house 

owners  with  long 
leases  will  this 
autumn  get  new  legal 
powers  to  fight  unscrupulous 
landlords  when  the  Housing 
Act  comes  into  force. 

But,  while  welcoming  the 
Act  as  "going  some  way  to 
help"  tenant  victims  of  rogue 
freeholders,  campaigners  for 
leasehold  reform  say  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  to  give  lease- 
holders  control  over  the  man- 
age  men  t of  their  properties. 
They  also  fear  a scramble 
among  unscrupulous  land- 
lords to  beat 
the  legisla- 

SuSS*  R°9ue  ,a 

SQg  leaseholi 
service  a 
ttSSSsw  by  issuin 

most  impor- 
tant change 
for  leaseholders  Is  the  extra 
protection  the  Act  gives  on  for- 
feiture." said  Peter  Haler, 
chier  executive  of  LEAS,  the 
Government-funded  Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement  Advi- 
sory Service. 

Under  current  law,  rogue 
landlords  have  been  able  to  in- 
timidate leaseholders  into 
paying  inflated  service  and 
maintenance  charges  by  issu- 
ing them  with  forfeiture  no- 
tices, threatening  to  repossess 
the  lease  on  their  property  if 
they  da  not  pay  up. 

"hi  fact,  such  notices  are 
not  enforceable  without  a 


threatening  forfeiture-  Either 
way,  landlords  often  get  away 
with  extracting  money 
without  ever  going  to  court'' 

The  new  forfeiture  rules, 
wiD,  from  September  24,  make 
forfeiture  a two-stage  process. 
A landlord  will  not  be  able  to 
ask  a court  for  a possession 
order  until  the  sum  of  money 
in  dispute  has  been  already 
determined,  or  agreed  as  law- 
fully due  by  the  courts. 

“This  will  give  the  tenant 
the  chance  to  put  their  case 
a without  being  under  the  du- 
ress of  forfeiture  proceedings 
and,  hopefully,  stop  landlords 
threatening  possession  on 
spurious  demands. " 


Rogue  landlords  have  intimidated 
leaseholders  into  paying  inflated 
service  and  maintenance  charges 
by  issuing  forfeiture  notices 


A second  major  change, 
which,  according  to  the  DoE, 
is  likely  to  come  into  force  in 
October,  will  make  it  a crimi- 
nal offence  for  landlords  to 
sell  the  freehold  of  a property 
without  giving  tenants  first 


the  right  to  buy  at  this  price. 
“The  problem  is  that  few 
leaseholders  are  aware  of  this 
right,"  Mr  Haler  said.  Further 
changes  under  the  Act  should 
remove  toe  problem  of  igno- 
rance. The  new  landlord  will 
have  to  inform  tenants  of  their 
rigfrfc  and  the  time  limits  will 
be  extended  to  four  and  six 
months  respectively. 

Other  key  changes  Include 
the  effective  abolition  of  “fly- 
ing freeholds".  To  be  eligible 
for  enfranchisement  under 
the  1993  Leasehold  Reform 
Act,  a building  had  to  have  a 
single  freehold.  Some  land- 
lords used  this  to  prevent  ten- 
ants from  buying  the  freehold 
by  deliberately 
splitting  the 
freehold,  typi- 
aatea  callytransfer- 

ring  the 

Iaieu  ownership  of  a 

ground  floor 

arges  flat  to  an 

associated 

■ company.  The 

new  Act  scraps 
the  single  free-, 
hold  requirement 
More  tenants  should  also  be 
eligible  for  enfranchisement, 
or  lease  extension,  under  the 
new  Act  which  abolishes  the 
complex  and  arbitrary  "low 
rent"  test  for  urban  leases  of 


right  of  refusal.  While  existing  more  than  35  years  when 


legislation  already  requires 
landlords  to  do  this,  it  hag 
been  widely  ignored  by  land- 
lords, who  sell  the  freehold  be- 
hind leaseholders'  backs. 
Making  it  a criminal  offence  Is 
expected  to  stop  the  abuse. 

Infect  where  this  abuse 
takes  place,  leaseholders  al- 
ready have  the  right  of 


county  court  order,  but  a lot  of  remedy  against  their  new 


tenants  don't  realise  this  and 
pay  up  in  panic,"  Mr  Haler 
said.  "If  they  are  strong 
enough  to  holdout,  the  land- 
lord very  often  goes  to  their 
mortgage  lender  and  per- 
suades them  to  pay  up  on  their 
borrower’s  behalf,  again  by 


landlord.  Once  they  hear  that 
a freehold  sale  has  taken  place 
without  their  being  given  first 
right  of  refusal,  they  have  two 
months  in  which  to  demand 
details  of  the  price  paid  from 
the  new  landlord  and  a fur- 
ther three  months  to  take  up 


granted. 

A welcome  change  for  an 
estimated  one  in  three  tenants 
in  dispute  with  their  freehold- 
ers over  execesslve  service 
charges  or  poor  management 
is  that  they  can  take  their 
grievance  to  Leasehold  Valua- 
tion Tribunals,  which  can  ap- 
point an  independent  man- 
ager to  the  property. 

Advice  is  available  from:  the 
Leasehold  Enfranchisement 
Advisory  Service  01 71-493-3116: 
\ Campaign  Against  Residential 
Leasehold  Abuse  01787-462787 
and  Leasehold  Enfranchise- 
ment Association  01 71-937- 
0655. 
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Mortgage  jargon  continues  to  puzzle  buyers 


Lbia  Saigot 

THE  good  news  is  that  the 
house  market  is  picking 
up.  The  bad  news  is  that 
buyers  are  still  confused  about 
the  process  of  buying  their 
homes,  according  to  a survey 
published  this  week  by 
Barclays  Mortgage. 

Nine  in  ten  buyers  are 


baffled  by  mortgage  jargon, 
while  less  than  two- thirds 
understand  how  Miras  tax 
relief  works  and  less  than  half 
understand  discounted 
mortages. 

With  the  pick  up  in  the 
housing  market  discounts, 
like  cashbacks,  are  in  any 
case  being  cut  back  with  no 
new  deals  on  offer  this  week 
but  the  Alliance  & Leicester 


has  lowered  its  three-year 
fixed  rate  mortgage  from  6.75 
per  cent  to  6.65  per  cent 

The  one,  two,  three  and  five- 
year  fixed  rate  mortgages  will 
now  run  until  September  1 , 
1997. 1988. 1999  and 2001. 

And  John  Charcoal,  the  in- 
dependent adviser,  has 
launched  a mortgage  with  a 
fixed  rate  of 539 per  cent  until 
July  1, 1999.  A reduced  £150 


arrangement  fee  Is  payable  on 
completion. 

The  Derbyshire  Building 
Society  is  offering  a 6.75  per 
cent  fixed  rate  mortgage  until 
January 31. 2000.  The  standard 
mortgage  valuation  fee  is 
waived.  Borrowers  need  a 
minimum  5 per  cent  deposit 

Legal  & General  has  intro- 
duced payment  holdiays  and 
improved  lending  terms  on  its 


Flexible  Reserve  mortgage  at 
6.24  per  cent  The  maximum 
loon-to-value  available  has 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.93 
Austria  15.68 
Belgium  45.69 
Canada  2.0750 
Cyprus  0.6915 
Dor  mark  8.6700 
Finland  6.87 


France  7 £3 

Germany  2.2300 
Greece  358.50 
Hong  Kong  11.70 
India  55.39 
Ireland  0.9350 
Israel  4.87 


been  increased  to  95  per  cent 
for  a straight  pound-for-pound 
swap  with  another  lender. 


Italy  2.312  Singapore  2.15 

Malta  05385  South  Alrtca  882 

Netherlands  2.5060  Spain  189.75 
New  Zealand  2.1925  Svadan  101576 
Norway  9.6925  Switzerland  1X100 
Portugal  230.75  Turkey  125.412 
Saudi  Arabia  5.79  USA  1.5160 
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Charities  set  to 
give  investments 
ethical  dimension  t 


■rf .L,- 

NICK  r*«Klyl 

CHARITIES  In  Britain 
have  an  estimated 
£23  billion  in  their 
reserves,  much  of  it  in- 
vested in  the  stock  market, 
giving  them  enormous  clout 
In  keeping  the  companies  in 
which  they  Invest  on  the 
straight  and  narrow. 

Yet  thta  rthiral  tiimwi. 


fives  of  the  charity,  for  ex- 
ample a cancer  relief  char- 
ity investing  in  shares  of 
tobacco  company. 

There  Is  a useful  checklist 
for  charities  which  are  try- 
ing to  work  out  their  ethical 
investment  policy  with  due 
regard  to  the  charity's  pri- 
mary stakeholders,  its 
beneficiaries. 

But  choosing  an  ethical 
fund  is  not  always  straight- 


sen 


Good  sign. . . Long-lease  holders  soon  to  be  armed  with  legal  powers  photograph;  sean  smth 


sion  is  not  at  the  forefront  of  forward,  as  some  funds  may 
most  charities'  Investment  not  be  as  ethical  as  they 

policies.  A study  by  the  WM  seem. 

Company,  which  measures  Manchester- based  in  de- 
charities' investment  per-  pendent  financial  adviser 

formance,  showed  barely  7 Gaeia  Global  and  Ethical 
per  cent  imposing  any  ethi-  Investment  Advice  helps 

cal  constraints.  charities  and  other  volun- 

Now,  the  Christian  Ethi-  tary  organisations  to  steer 

cal  Investment  Group  and  an  ethical  course  before  en- 
the  Church  rnwimii«iniu>r«  trusting  their  funds  to  a par- 
have  Joined  forces  to  pro-  ticular  fund  manager, 

duceaguide  book  aimed  at  Elsewhere,  fund  manager 

trustees  of  charities  seeking  Friends  Provident,  which 
to  formulate  an  investment  since  1984 has  run  Steward- 
policy  with  an  ethical  dl-  ship  trust — an  ethical  fund 

mension.  The  guide,  Char-  for  private  investors  — will 

ity  Trustees  and  Investment  next  month  launch  the  first 
Ethics,  is  backed  by  the  Eth-  institutional  ethical 
leal  Investment  Research  pooled  ftmd  designed  espe- 

Service  (EIRIS)  which mon-  daily  for  charities.  The 
ttorscorpo-  fond  will  aim 

rate  ethics  to  allay  con- 

32SE  Only  7 per  cent  SS* 

put  restraints  ESSES* 

andstock-  conscience  achieve  de- 

broker  Al-  ___  cent invest 

bertE  OH  investment  meat  returns 

Sharp.lt  -j  through  ade- 

wasaiso  CieClSIOIlS  quate  diversl- 

snpported  fi carton  from 

by  solicitor  a list  of  Uhl 

Herbert  Smith  who  helped  stocks  that  hare  been 

to  clarify  the  law  relating  to  cleared  on  ethical  grounds. 
charities*  ethical  invest-  The  fund  manager's 

ment  policy.  views  are  confirmed  by  the 

This  is  based  on  the  judg-  latest  review  of  ethical  unit 

ment  in  the  case  of  the  trusts  by  the  Co-operative 

Bishop  of  Oxford  and  others  Insurance  Society  which 
versus  the  Church  Commis-  shows  that,  despite  the 
sioners,  whereby  vice-chan-  recent  falls  In  the  stock 
cellar  Nicholls  laid  out  market,  most  ethical  funds 

three  main  roles.  have  held  up  well. 

Trustees  have  a right  to  Returns  of  the  UK's  ethi- 

take  ethical  considerations  cal  and  ecological  unit 
into  account  even  when  this  trusts  for  the  first  week  in 
could  be  financially  detrl-  August  range  from  an  in- 
mental to  the  charity.  crease  of  33  per  cent  to  163 

Another  circumstance  per  cent  over  5 years  from 

where  Trustees  would  also  August  1, 1991  to  August  1 

be  entitled,  or  even  1996. 

required,  to  take  Into  ac-  For  copies  of  Charity  Trustees 

count  the  non-financial  cri-  and  Investment  Ethics,  priced 
teria  would  be  where  the  £3.50,  contact  Canon  Bill  Whif- 

trust  deed  specifies  an  ethi-  fen  of  Christian  Ethical  Inrest- 
cal  stance  to  be  adopted  by  ment  Group  at  90 Booker  Ave- 

the  charity.  nuc.  Bradwell  Common, 

Thirdly,  trustees  must  Milton-Keynes  MK13  BEF.  For 

consider  those  cases  where  Money  and  Ethics,  priced 
there  may  be  a straight-  £14.55.  contact  EIRIS  on  01 71 

forward  conflict  between  an  735 1351.  GAELA  can  be 
investment  and  the  objec-  reached  on  0161 434  4681. 


most  charities’  Investment 
policies.  A study  by  the  WM 
Company,  which  measures 
charities*  Investment  per- 
formance, showed  barely  7 
per  cent  imposing  any  ethi- 
cal constraints. 

Now,  the  Christian  Ethi- 
cal Investment  Group  and 
the  Church  Commissioners 
have  Joined  forces  to  pro- 
duce a guide  book  aimed  at 
trustees  of  chart  ties  seeking 
to  formulate  an  investment 
policy  with  an  ethical  di- 
mension. The  guide,  Char- 
ity Trustees  and  Investment 
Ethics,  is  backed  by  the  Eth- 
ical Investment  Research 
Service  (EIRIS)  which  mon- 
itors corpo- 

2SSS  Only  7 p. 

putrestr 

Stuta*.  ofconsci 
KT41'  on  invesl 
decision! 

supported 
by  solicitor 

Herbert  Smith  who  helped 
to  clarify  the  law  relating  to 
charities’  ethical  invest- 
ment policy. 

This  is  based  on  the  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  others 
versus  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners, whereby  vice-chan- 
cellor Nicholls  laid  out 

three  main  rules. 

Trustees  have  a right  to 
take  ethical  considerations 
into  account  even  when  this 
could  be  financially  detri- 
mental to  the  charity . 

Another  circumstance 
where  Trustees  would  also 
be  entitled,  or  even 
required,  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  non-financial  cri- 
teria would  be  where  the 
trust  deed  specifies  an  ethi- 
cal stance  to  be  adopted  by 
the  charity. 

Thirdly,  trustees  must 
consider  those  cases  where 
there  may  be  a straight- 
forward conflict  between  an 
investment  and  the  objec- 
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A world  of  exciting 
investments 
from  just 
£50  a month. 


There's  a whole  new  world  of  exciting  investments  out  there.  A world  with  unrivalled 
prospects  for  economic  and  industrial  development  - and  massive  profit  potential. 

To  benefit  from  this  potential,  you  don't  have  to  invest  a large  amount.  In  fact,  through 
the  Schroder  Investment  Trust  Dealing  Service  regular  investment  plan,  you  can  build  up  your 
investment  for  as  little  as  £50  per  month  — in  the  new  Schroder  Emerging  Countries  Fond  pic. 

This  new  fund  to  invest  in  the  most  outstanding  growth  opportunities  available  in 
emerging  countries.  These  opportunities  will  be  tracked  down  by  Schroders’  extensive 
network  of  local  researchers  - who  know  exactly  where  to  look  for  them. 

Where  else  could  yon  get  sucb  a promising  combination  of  excitement,  high  profit 
potential  and  investment  expertise  - all  for  less  than  £2  per  day?  To  find  out  more,  call  now  or 
return  the  coupon.  Alternatively,  contact  your  usual  financial  adviser.  Brochures  will  be 
available  from  16th  August. 


TO:  SCHRODERS.  CUSTOMER  SER/1CES 
DEPT.  01751  FREEPOST,  LON  7109 
LONDON  EC4B4PD. 

Please  send  me  my  free  Schroder  Investment 
Collection  brochure  including  details  on 
tegular  investment. 


Address 


The  past  is  not  necessarily  a guide  to  future 
performance.  Investment  values  and  income  may 
fall  as  well  as  rise  and  investors  may  not  get  back 
the  amount  originally  invested  Exchange  rate 
changes  may  cause  the  value  of  investments  to 
rise  or  fall.  Potential  investors  should  be  aware 
that  investment  m emerging  countries  involves  an 
above  average  degree  of  risk  and  should  be 
regarded  as  long  term  in  nature. 

Issued  by  Schroder  Investment  Management 
Limited.  Senator  House,  S5  Queen  Victoria 
Street.  London  EC4V  4E1  Regulated  by  IMRO. 


Schroders 


Introducing  a postal  account 
that  has  the  rest  licked. 
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It’s  arrived.  Our  First  Class  30  Postal  Account.  The  only  30  a minimum  of  £10,000  in  our  postal  account  and  you  get 

day  notice  postal  account  from  a building  society  that  a very  attractive  5.25S*  gross.  Open  an  account  by  simply 

delivers  an  outstanding  6.40%*  gross  for  investments  of  £60,000  returning  the  coupon  with  your  cheque  or  call  us  to  find 

or  more  held  in  the  account  for  12  months.  Furthermore,  out  more.  And  make  sure  you  don't  miss  out  on  the  postal 

invest  £30,000  and  receive  an  impressive  S.60%*  gross,  invest  account  that  makes  others  look  positively  second  class. 

CALL  FREE  0 5 0 0 0 7 0 7 0 7 - 7 DAYS  A WEEK 

*****  * pro  I**®  "HI  be  |«id  raxaflf  prandtaj  no  wttaraMls  bin  h«*  uOa  He  preDou  U rostoj  imam  Is  bmUc  n tt»  muum  „ 


T«  Slrnlnghan  Midshte  Bnlliflnj  Society.  FREEPOST  (WV  flOj.  P0  lex  183,  Wolmfcwpwi  WY9  MR  (No  JttJtp  Deeded.] 
I Q Heiieopeo  npAorRmCiauH)  Postal  Aumbl 

I J~J  Please  send  ae/is  details  al  tfte  First  dui  10  total  Account. 
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Supermarket  flotation  defies  critics  • Millions  wiped  off  rivals'  market  values  as  institutions  sell  holdings  Notebook 

Somerfield  shares  soar  ii'imi  iiiiiiiiiiim  ■ Dipioim^ and  the 

— Annual  trentte  in  packaged  grocery  market  share.  Percentage,  1993-95  -* 

thanks  to ‘bargain’ price  ^ Jp  s-  Tebbit  doctrine 
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SOMERFIELD,  the  cut- 
price  supermarket 
chain  formerly 
known  as  Gateway, 
defied  its  critics  yesterday 
when  shares  in  the  company . 
made  their  market  debut  at  a 
healthy  premium. 

Somerfield  shares  closed  at 
159p,  against  the  issue  price  of 
145p,  as  City  investors  scram- 
bled to  grab  what  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  biggest 
bargains  to  hit  the  new-issues 
market  for  years. 

But  despite  the  successful 
debut,  Somerfield’s  City  advi- 
sers, Kleinwort  Benson,  im- 
mediately came  under  attack 
for  what  critics  called  a lack- 
lustre performance  in  selling 
the  shares  to  institutions,  and 
for  apparently  makings  last- 
ditch  attempt  to  sell  the  entire 
company  to  rival  supermarket 
chains  last  week. 

Somerfield.  Britain's  fifth- 


largest  supermarket  chain,  is 
understood  to  have  been  of- 
fered to  rivals  — including 
Sains  bury  and  Tesco — as 
Kleinwort  attempted  to  prpve 
it  could  not  bave  raised  a bet- 
ter price  for  the  group. 

Amid  rumours  of  possible 
legal  action,  there  was  partic- 
ularly fierce  criticism  from 
creditors  of  Isoceles.  the  com- 
pany which  bought  Somer- 
field in  a disastrous 
£2.1  billion  management  buy- 
out in  1989  but  which  subse- 
quently came  close  to  collaps- 
ing under  a mountain  of  debts. 

The  creditors,  mainly  bank- 
ers, were  angry  that  during 
the  run-up  to  the  flotation, 
over  £100  million  was  sfachofl 
from  Somerfield's  asking 
price,  depriving  them  of  a 
higher  pay-out 

Apart  from  the  flotation 
proceeds,  Somerfield  is  bor- 
| rowing  another  £180  million, 
while  some  £370  million  of  old 
: debt  will  be  cleared — ring- 
fencing  the  group  from  Isosce- 


Feuding  Lotus 
to  sue  sacked 
finance  chief 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 

THE  bitter  feud  at  the  car 
and  engineering  group 
Lotus  intensified  yester- 
day when  the  company  said  it 
would  sue  its  former  finance 
director  amid  allegations  that 
he  had  misappropriated  com- 
pany property. 

Lotus  said  that  it  had  issued 
a High  Court  writ  against 
NeeraJ  Kapur  in  which  the 
company  lists  transactions  in- 
volving Lotus  cars,  a Bentley, 
a BMW  and  payments  to  other 
companies.  The  company  said 
it  had  sacked  Mr  Kapur. 

Mr  Kapur  said  he  would 
contest  the  writ  Referring  to 
the  dismissal  of  other  Lotus 
managers,  he  said:  “This  Is  the 
preferred  route  of  my  ex -em- 
ployer in  getting  rid  of  former 
directors."  Last  year.  Lotus 
issued  one  writ  against  former 
managing  director  Adrian 
Palmer  and  another  against 
former  finance  director 
Andrew  Tempest 
Mr  Kapur  said  he  had  not 
been  contacted  about  the 
"simple  to  explain’transac- 
tions  since  being  suspended 
without  warning  on  July  23. 
Three  other  directors  and  the 
company  secretary  were  sus- 
pended at  the  same  time  after 
an  acrimonious  board  meet- 
ing with  Lotus  chairman  and 


owner  Romano  Artioli. 

Lotus  said  a decision  on 
legal  action  against  the  other 
directors  would  depend  on  the 
investigation  into  its  affairs. 
They  are  Andrew  Walmsley, 
former  director  of  car  opera- 
tions; Hugh  Kemp  of  engineer- 
ing operations;  Richard  Jones 
of  commercial  engineering, 
and  company  secretary  Mar- 
tin Bros  toff. 

Lotus  said  its  legal  action 
followed  an  inquiry  into  the 
company's  affairs  following 
ftie  suspension  of  Mr  Kapur 
which  had  followed  a 
‘fundamental  disagreement" 
over  strategy. 

Mr  Kapur  said  that  the 
board  had  presented  Mr  Ar- 
tioli with  an  ultimatum  at  a 
lengthy  board  meeting  on  July 
19.  Concerned  about  the  com- 
pany’s cash  flow  and  solvency, 
directors  had  insisted  that  a 
new  backer  be  found  for  the 
group  before  the  end  off  that 
month  and  passed  a resolution 
to  that  effect 

However,  Mr  Artioli  sus- 
pended the  board  the 
following  week.  Michael 
Nathanson,  a partner  with 
lawyers  Radcliffes  Crossman 
Block  who  advise  Mr  Artioli, - 
confirmed  such  a resolution 
had  been  passed.  However,  he 
said  the  financial  statistics 
for  the  board  had  been  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  Mr 
Kapur. 


Director  of  firm 
floating  on  AIM 
used  false  name 


Exchange  says 
it  cannot  act, 
reports  SARAH 
WHITEBLOOM 


A SENIOR  director  of  a 
/\  company  seeking 
/ \£i  25  million  from  flota- 
tion on  the  Stock  Exchange's 
Altemat  ive  Investment  Mar- 
ket has  routinely  used  a false 
name,  and  lied  about  his  role. 

Anthony  Hussain  —who 
with  the  chief  executive,  Rob- 
ert Gold,  controls  the  contro- 
versial publisher  London  & 
Edinburgh  — has  passed  him- 
self off  with  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. the  press  and  others  as 
Alistair  Davenport 

But  the  Stock  Exchange 
said  last  night  that  L&E’S flo- 
tation next  week  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed. 

The  alTa  i r is  certain  to  call 
into  question  AIM’s  regula- 
tory regime,  which  is  lea  by 

“nominated  advisers". 

Justin  Drqhuart-Stewart,of 
Barclays  Stockbrokers  and 
AIM's  steering  committee, 
said-  "This  underlines  the 
need  for  greater  supervision 
over  the  calibre  of  companies 
coming  to  the  market . . . The 
issue  needs  to  be  raised  di- 
reetly  with  the  AIM  board. 

The  Guanliftndiscnvwed 
that  Mr  Hussain,  while  defend- 
ing the  activities  of  Tobasgo. 
LAE  s publishing  arm.  claimed 
to  be  n freelance  worker, 
rather  than  a director  with  a 
vested  interest  in  the  com- 
pany Also,  os  Davenport,  Mr 
Hussain  said  that  he  and  not 
Mr  Gold,  aged  28.  was  the  right 
4 person  l<>  speak  to  about  To- 
taseo,  as  his  chief  executive 
“ilixs  not  deal  with  the  day-to- 
day  running  of  the  company  . 
An  adviser  to  L&E  said;  "It  s 
trite  Anthony  uses  a pseud- 
onym — it's  common  in  their 
business.  Their  competitors 
phone  them  trying  to  get  infor- 

1 


mation  using  assumed  names 
all  toe  time.  Also,  Anthony  has 
suffered  racial  comments 
about  his  surname, ' 

Mr  Hussain's  contacts  with 
the  Palace  result  from  Tobas- 
go's  controversial  planned 
book  to  commemorate  the 
Queen's  70th  birthday.  Under 
his  leadership,  Tobasgo  solic- 
ited firms  around  the  world  to 
pay  up  to  £20,000  for  messages 
of  congratulation  in  the  book. 

The  Palace  branded  ita 
pure  “money-making  exer- 
cise” and  Mr  Gold  admitted 
this  week  that  the  book  had 
still  to  appear,  although  the 
Queen,  who  was  70  in  April, 
had  her  official  birthday  two 
months  ago. 

Mr  Gold  also  confessed  the 
book  would  not  as  he  said  six 
weeks  ago,  appear  in  WH 
Smith  and  other  bookshops. 

The  Exchange  said  that  un- 
less Mr  Hussain  had  lied  about 

something  relating  to  L&E’s 
float  on  the  Alternative  Invest- 
ment Market,  there  was  noth- 
ing it  could  do. 

Jeffrey  Cobum  of  L&E's  ad- 
viser, John  East  & Partners, 
dismissed  Mr  Hussain's 
action  as  "very  silly".  But  he 
admitted  it  was  not  correct  be- 
haviour for  flie  director  of  a 
public  company.  Meanwhile. 
L&E's  prospectus  stated  yes- 
terday; "The  directors  intend 
to  comply  with  the  Code  of 
Best  Practice  (the  Cadbury 
rules)." 

The  document  fails  to  men- 
tion that  L&E’s  contract  to 
produce  one  of  its  flagship 
publications"-  the  pro- 
gramme for  Royal  Ascot  — - 

has  expired.  Ascot  has  yet  to 
decide  whether  to  continue 

with  L&E  as  its  publisher. 

L&E’s  prospectus  said  it 
was  looking  to  raise  £1.-5 
lion  from  investors. ^aluing 

the  18-month-old  outfhat 
£3  million-  Mr  Gold  andMT 
Hussain  will  make  £30.000 

I apiece  as  a result  of  the  float 

! They  will  also  each  retain  iv 

per  rent  (£500.000)  stakes. 


les.  Creditors  of  Isoceles  are 
now  expected  to  receive  a pay- 
out approaching  80  per  cent  of 
what  they  are  owed. 

The  run-up  to  Somerfield’s 
flotation  was  dogged  by  a 
series  of  crises,  in  which 
Kleinwort  Benson  was  forced 
to  reduce  the  original  asking 
price  of  between  I80p  and  I90p 
a share  to  160p.  before  reduc- 
ing it  farther  to  145p. 

Apart  from  the  generally  de- 
pressed state  of  the  new-issues 
market  other  factors  threat- 
ening to  blow  the  flotation  off 
course  included  a profits 
warning  from  Iceland,  the  fro- 
zen food  retailer  .and  the  dis- 
closure that  Somerfield's  ehfef 
executive.  David  Simons,  and 
four  other  senior  executives 
were  inline  for  bonuses  worth 
around  £5  million. 

In  the  event,  Somerfield 
shares  began  trading  yester- 
day at  160p,  before  falling 
back  to  159p.  valuing  the  com- 
pany at  just  over  £481  million, 
against  the  £570  million  at 


which  the  group  was  origi- 
nally earmarked  for  sale. 

Last  night,  analysts  said  the 
issue  had  succeeded  simply 
because  the  shares  were  so 
low-priced. 

One  said:  “It  is  a fiercely 
competitive  market,  and  al- 
though the  stock  is  so  cheap  it 
has  short-term  attractions  — 
it  could  struggle  to  grow  prof- 
its in  the  longer  term." 

In  all.  300  million  shares — 
representing  Somerfield’s  en- 
tire share  capital — were 
issued  to  both  retail  and  insti- 
tutional investors.  Retail  in- 
vestors received  all  16  million 
shares  they  requested,  a fifth 
of  the  figure  they  had  been 
expected  to  apply  for.  The  rest 
went  to  institutions. 

In  addition.  Somerfield’s  di- 
rectors pocketed  another  1.7 
million  shares,  which  were 
worth  over  £2.8  million  at  the 
close  of  trading  last  night 

Two  unexpected  casualties 
of  the  flotation  were  Somer- 
field's rivals,  Kwik  Save  and 


Iceland 
3.6%  | 

Other 

6.8% 


Kwik  Save  Safeway/ArgyH 


Asda 

11.1% 


i - 

Iceland,  both  of  which  saw 
millions  wiped  from  their 
market  values  as  City  institu- 
tions sold  their  holdings  in 
| order  to  snap  up  shares  in  the 


pair’s  cheaper  rival. 

Iceland  shares  eventually 
recovered  to  close  down  2p,  at 
108p,  while  Kwik  Save  fin- 
ished 9p  lower  at  415p. 
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MORE  and  more  people  are 
using  the  Internet  to  make 
long-distance  phone  calls, 
writes  Mark  Tran  in  New 
York. 

“Voice  chat"  software  en- 
ables computer  users  to  call 


almost  anywhere  In  the 
world  and  talk  for  as  long 
as  they  like  for  no  more 
than  their  Internet  access 
fee  — about  £13  a month  In 
the  US  — as  Aric  Fedida 
(pictured  right)  demon-  I 


strated  yesterday  at  the 
annual  Macworld  Expo  in 
Boston. 

Until  now,  the  software 
has  teen  supplied  by  start- 
up companies  such  as  Voc- 
alTec. NetSpeak  and  Vox- 


Ware.  Now  the  big  names 
are  taking  an  interest.  Intel 
and  Microsoft  have  decided 
to  back  a set  of  technical 
standards  that  may  boost 
the  Net  telephone  market. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  JUUA  MALAKIE 


Hardy  move  gives  Names  Thyssen  directors  face  fraud  trial 
opportunity  to  limit  liability  over  post-unification  purchases 


Pauline  Spvhigett 

THE  restructuring  of  the 
Lloyd’s  of  London  insur- 
ance market  gained  momen- 
tum yesterday  when  the 
Hardy  business  announced  its 
intention  to  merge  Its  separate 
insurance  operations  into 
what  will  effectively  be  a small 
company. 

The  plan  is  to  list  Hardy 
Underwriting  on  the  Alterna- 
tive Investment  Market  later 
this  year,  with  a possible  full 
listing  in  the  future.  Itwill  be 
the  first  time  a Lloyd's  busi- 
ness has  been  listed  on  AIM, 
although  several  rival  opera- 
tions already  have  full  list- 
ings. 

The  Lloyd’s  revamp  will  for 
the  first  time  allow  a group  of 
Names  to  convert  their  unlim- 
ited liability  investments  in  a 
syndicate  into  limited  liabil- 
ity share  stakes. 

Until  now  a Name  wishing 
to  become  an  unlimited  liabil- 
ity investor  has  had  to  go 
through  a tortuous  process. 
Hardy  is  taking  advantage  of  a 
recent  simplification  of  the 
rules. 

peter  Hardy,  chairman  of 
Hardy  Underwriting  and  the 
main  underwriter  of  syndi- 


cate 382,  said  that  none  of  the 
1,861  Names  on  his  syndicate 
would  be  forced  to  give  up  un- 
limited liability.  However,  he 
believed  many  would  jump 

at  the  chance. 

A number  of  Lloyd’s  Names 
lost  vast  stuns  of  money  after 
Lloyd's  racked  up  more  than 
£8  billion  losses  between  1988 
and  1992. 

Hardy’s  Syndicate  382. 
which  specialises  in  helicop- 
ter insurance,  has  never  made 
a loss  and,  since  it  was  started 
in  1975.  has  produced  an  aver- 
age annual  profit  of  29  per 
cent 

Hardy  is  currently  struc- 
tured in  the  traditional 
Lloyd's  manner. 

There  Is  a managing  agency 
which  looks  after  the  syndi- 
cate, syndicate  382  itself,  the 
unlimited  liability  Names  and 
limited  liability  corporate 
capital,  which  together  fund 
the  syndicate. 

Hardy's  move  is  the  latest  in 
a series  of  changes  which  look 
certain  to  change  the  struc- 
ture of  Lloyd’s.  Earlier  this 
week,  the  largest  corporate  ve- 
hicle, Limit,  said  it  was  plan- 
ning to  buy  two  of  the  mar- 
ket's largest  underwriting 
agencies,  Banksideand  Jan- 
sen Green. 


tan  Traynor  In  Boren  . 

“THE  latest  scandal  over  west 

I German  magnates  buying 
up  the  east  German  economy 
engulfed  the  Dflsseldorf-based 
thyssen  steel  and  engineer- 
ing group  yesterday  when  in- 
vestigators disclosed  that  its 
chairman.  Dieter  Vogel,  was 
among  10  Thyssen  executives 
i facing  charges  for  fraud. 

Mr  Vogel,  appearing  briefly 
1 at  a DflsseJdorf  court,  was  said 
to  have  posted  bail  of  DM2.5 

million  (about  £1  million)  and 
agreed  not  to  leave  the 
country  after  returning  from 
holiday  to  an  arrest  warrant 
Berlin  prosecutors  allege  he 
and  another  nine  Thyssen  ex- 
ecutives are  implicated  in 
fraud  damage  of  DM73  million 
(£32  million)  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  an  east 
German  metals  firm. 

The  Thyssen  case  comes  as 
German  business  reels  from  a 
succession  of  scandals,  abuse 
of  subsidies  and  malpractices 
related  to  the  post-unifica- 
tion buy-ups  of  east  German 
companies.  The  cases  have 
soured  the  mood  between  east 
Anri  west  Germans  and  embar- 
rassed big  names  in  German 
business  and  banking. 


Earlier  this  year,  Ger- 
many's biggest  shipbuilders, 
Bremer  Vulkan,  went  bust 
after  it  was  discovered  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  marks 
in  subsidy  for  the  restructur- 
ing of  acquired  eastern  ship- 
yards had  been  diverted  to 
prop  up  ailing  western 
subsidiaries. 

Thyssen  and  the  now  dis- 
solved Treuhand  agency, 
charged  with  privatising  east 
German  industry,  have  been 

embroiled  in  a raw  for  years 
over  the  sale  to  Thyssen  of  the 
east  German  Metallurgiehan- 
delfirm. 

Berlin  prosecutors  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  Mr 
VogeL  head  of  Thyssen’s  trad- 
ing division  at  the  time  and 
regarded  as  a leading 
younger-ge  aeration  German 
executive,  and  his  colleagues 
were  wanted  on  suspicion  of 
diverting  up  to  DM73  million 
through  fraudulent  account- 
ing in  handling  the  acquisi- 
tion and  wind-up  of  the  east 
German  firm. 

Thyssen  said  it  considered 
the  arrest  warrants  illegal  and 
would  com  tat  the  accusations 
with  all  legal  means  at  its 
disposal. 

The  investigation  was 
reopened  in  May. 


Mark  Milner 


EUROPE  has  been  com- 
plaining this  week  that, 
as  far  as  the  US  is  con- 
cerned. file  long  arm  of  the  law 
is  just  too  long.  The  issue  of 
extra-territoriality — the 
claim  to  impose  legal  sanc- 
tions against  foreign  compa- 
nies or  individuals  for  actions 
committed  outside  the  US.  ef- 
fectively infringing  the  sover- 
eignty of  other  nations — isa 
complex  and  thorny  one. 

The  latest  spat  involves  US 
Legislation  covering  commer- 
cial activities  in  Cuba  and  in- 
vestments of  more  than 
$40  million  (£26  million  > in  the 
Libyan  or  Iranian  oil  and  gas 
industries.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  issue  has  caused 
tension  between  America  and 
its  trading  partners  on  mat- 
ters as  diverse  as  bankruptcy 
law.  banking,  cartels  and  the 
export  of  high  technology 
equipment  to  the  old  Soviet 
bloc. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in 
responding  to  extra-territori- 
ality issues  are.  to  an  extent, 
illustrated  by  the  European 
reaction  to  the  latest  US  legis- 
lation. France,  for  example, 
has  been  noisily  angry.  The 
European  Union  is  reported  to 
have  protested.  In  Bonn,  how- 
ever. the  German  foreign  min- 
istry has  come  under  fire  from 
the  Free  Democrats,  junior 
partners  in  the  ruling  coali- 
tion. for  being  insufficiently 
vociferous  in  its  reply  to  the 
Helms-Burton  (Cuba)  and 
iy Amato  (Iran  and  Libya) 
acts. 

The  corporate  response  last 
week  was  rather  low-key,  even 
from  the  likes  of  France's 
Total  group.  A number  of  com- 
panies operating  within  the 
areas  covered  by  tiie  two 
pieces  of  US  legislation  are 
comforting  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  this  is.  after 
all,  election  year  and  the  issue 
might  drift  onee  the  latest 
race  for  the  White  House  is 
over. 

Many  of  those  with  invest- 
ments in  Libya  and  Iran  are 
consoling  themselves  that  the 
legislation  is  not  retrospec- 
tive. Others,  perhaps  rather 
too  optimistically,  are  hoping 
they  may  be  able  to  add  to 
existing  installations  without 
incurring  American  wrath. 

It  is  easy  to  whip  up  patri- 
otic sentiment  against  Ameri- 
can high-handedness.  Talk  of 
retaliation — either  unilater- 
ally or  through  the  disputes 
procedures  of  the  World  Trade 
Organisation—  is  a possibil- 
ity. Before  matters  go  too  far, 
however,  both  sides  might 
care  to  contemplate  whether 
such  a solution  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  original 
problem. 

Perhaps  both  sides  would  be 
better  invoking  what  might  be 
called,  for  want  of  a better 
term,  the  Tebbit  doctrine.  In 
1984.  in  an  address  to  US  busi- 
nessmen, Norman — now 
Lord — Tebbit,  then  the  UK 
Trade  and  Industry  Secretary, 
was  typically  robust  in  ex- 
pressing his  displeasure  over 
what  he,  and  others,  saw  as  US 
pretensions  to  extra-territo- 
rial jurisdiction  in  its  efforts 
to  stem  the  Dow  of  technology 
to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

But.  although  he  saw  US 
claims  as  a continuing  source 
of  tension  between  the  US  and 
its  allies,  be  acknowledged: 
“For  the  moment  the  best  we 
can  do.  perhaps,  is  to  keep  our 
disagreements  to  a minimum 


by  frequent  and  realistic  dis- 
cussion.” 

When  a politician  with  such 
an  abrasive  reputation  opts 
for  such  a diplomatic  ap- 
proach. others  would  do  well 
to  take  note. 


Grocer’s  tactics 

Bringing  somerfield. 

Britain's  fifth-largest 
supermarket  group,  to 
market  has  not  been  an  easy 
process,  requiring  a couple  of 
price  cuts  as  well  as  some 
burning  of  the  midnight  oil. 
Yesterday,  however,  the 
shares  finally  made  their  trad- 
ing debut  and  notched  up  a 
decent  premium. 

There  will  be  few  smiles 


however,  and  such  as  there 

t- 

are  will  be  smiles  of  relief.  A 
first-day  close  of  I59p—  a near 
1 0 per  cent  pretu  ium  to  the 

t. 

asking  price — may  look 

he 

healthy  enough,  but  only  until 
you  remember  that  back  in  the 
middle  of  last  month  Somer- 
field and  its  advisers  were 

1- 

looking  for  a price  somewhere 
within  the  180pto  19Qp  range. 
The  cuts  — the  offer  was 

of 

trimmed  to  I60p  and  then  to 

5 

the  final  I45p— have  no  doubt 
caused  more  than  a touch  of 

P'S 

embarrassment  to  Somer- 

Id 

field's  merchant  banker. 
Kleinwort  Benson.  They  have 
dented  the  returns  to  holders 

ii5 

of  the  debt  of  the  former 
owner,  Isosceles,  and  sharply 
trimmed  the  bonus  accruing 
to  the  chief  executive.  David 

S 

Simons.  Nor  will  the  directors 

ile 

of  supermarket  chains  like 
Iceland  and  Kwik  Save  have 

y 

been  too  amused  by  reports 

Dn 

that  some  investors  have 

th 

switched  out  of  their  stocks 

ay 

into  Somerfield  because  of  the 

al- 

cut price. 

t- 

Somerfield and  its  advisers 

ars 

can  claim,  with  justification, 
that  stock  market  conditions 
have  been  against  them  in  the 
run-up  to  flotation.  But  it  can 

*s 

equally  be  argued  that  the 

s? 

issue  has  been  overshadowed 

ed 

by  how  well  the  group  will  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  longer 
term  with  the  likes  afTesco, 
Sainsbury.  Asda  and  Safeway 
in  the  fiercely  competitive 
battle  for  customers. 

That  is  for  the  longer  term. 
At  least  the  flotation  has  been 
achieved — even  if  the  sales 
technique  that  finally  counted 
owed  more  to  the  grocery  in- 
dustry than  the  City. 


American  savvy 

Americans,  we  are  told, 
know  little  about  Euro- 
pean monetary  union 
and  care  less.  Well,  up  to  a 
point.  The  idea  that  they  talk 
of  little  else  in  Des  Moines  is 
clearly  nonsense,  but  US  for- 
eign exchange  dealers  look  to 
be  as  clued  up  about  the  nu- 
ances of  the  process  as  their 
counterparts  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Take  yesterday,  for  exam- 
ple. The  German  mark  pushed 
ahead  against  other  European 
currencies  and  the  dollar.  Did 
Wall  Street  suffer  a fit  of  intro- 
spection, looking  close  to 
home  for  an  explanation?  The 
answer  is  no.  As  a US-based 
analyst  with  an  eminent 
American  investment  house 
noted:  "The  main  focus  is  con- 
cern about  France's  ability  to 
deal  with  its  budget  deficit.” 
The  ink  may  be  scarcely  dry 
on  the  French  budget  package, 
but  already  there  are  doubts 

about  the  government’s  abil- 
ity to  deliver  and  thus  meet 
the  Maastricht  criteria  for 
monetary  union.  Such  an  out- 
turn might  delay  monetary 
union,  boosting  the  mark’s 
standing.  Meanwhile,  Ameri- 
can dealers  are  as  likely  as 
anyone  to  keep  well  enough 
informed  to  make  a buck  or 
two  when  the  chance  offers. 


News  in  brief 

Unilever’s  BSE 
bill  up  by  £7m 

The  continuing  BSE  scare  has 
forced  food  and  detergents 
group  Unilever  to  write  off 
£7  million  — in  addition  to  the 
£15  million  written  off  earlier 

in  the  year.  Chairman  Sir 
Michael  Perry  disclosed  the 
ongoing  cost  of  the  contro- 
versy In  announcing  a flat  set 

of  half-year  figures,  with  pre- 
tax profits  almost  unchanged 
at  £L125  billion.  Excluding  ex- 
ceptional charges,  operating 
profit  improved  by  13  per  cent 
in  the  first  svx  months  of  the 
year.  Market  conditions  in 
most  territories  remained 
“substantially  unchanged”. 
Sir  Michael  said. 

The  company  said  its 
recently  acquired  businesses 
— Helene  Curtis.  Diversey 
and  Gorton's  — were  perform- 
ing well,  although  restructur- 
ing, particularly  of  Helene 
Curtis,  cost  £60  million  in  ex- 
ceptional charges. 

Savings  increase 

National  Savings,  the  state- 
controlled  savings  Institution, 
reported  net  receipts  of 
£272  million  last  month,  up  by 
£68  million  on  the  previous 
month.  Pensioners  Bond 
remains  the  savers'  favourite 


product,  attracting  £216  mil- 
lion, with  sales  of  Premium 
Bonds  contributing  £95  mil- 
lion net 

Burger  chief  dies  ' 

James  McLamore.  Burger 
King  Corporation's  co- 
founder, died  yesterday  of 
lung  cancer.  Mr  McLamore, 
aged  70,  founded  the  world's 
second-laigest  fast-food  chain 
in  1954.  with  Dave  Edgarton, 
and  served  as  president  or 
chairman  for  more  than  21 
years.  "He  was  not  just  the  co- 
founder of  the  company,  he 
was  the  heart  of  it"  said  Rob- 
ert Lowes,  Burger  King  chief 
executive.  “He  took  a ham- 
burger. the  Whopper,  and 
made  it  a household  name." 

BT  ban  extended 

BT  won  an  extension  of  a tem- 
porary High  Court  injunction 
barring  a rival,  New  World 
Payphones,  from  usingtradi- 
tfonal  “KB"  phone  kiosks.  The 
continuation,  until  Tuesday, 
will  allow  BT  to  file  evidence 
it  hopes  win  resolve  the  issue 
next  week. 

Vauxhall  price  rise 

Vauxhall  is  to  increase  the 
price  of  its  cars  and  light  com- 
mercial vehicles  by  an  aver- 
age 1.7  per  cent  from  midnight 
on  August  19. 


- ■*  . 
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City  of  hope  holds  its  breath 


The  end  of  the  Troubles 
brought  prosperity  to  a 
battered  comer  of  the 
province.  Today’s  events 
could  tip  the  balance.  But 
Deny  is  hoping  to  stay  in 
business.  PETER 
HETHERINGTON  reports 


Poised  on  the  brink. . . Hie  city  which 
was  beginning  to  rebnDd  stands  In  fear  of 
the  weekend's  events 

PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SMTTH 


THE  freshly 

pointed  slogan 
screams  out  from 
a gable  end  In  the 
Bogside  below 
Derry’s  17th-cen- 
tury walls:  “Nothing  Has 
Changed". 

It  is  yet  another  ominous 
reminder  that  events,  running 
out  of  control  for  much  of  the 
week,  are  In  danger  of  turning 
fUU  circle  In  the  city  where  the 
Troubles  started— and  where, 
ironically,  peace  broke  out 
long  before  the  IRA  and  loyal- 
ist paramilitaries'  ceasefires 
almost  two  years  ago. 

By  evoking  memories  of  a 
bloody  past,  when  the  magnifi- 
cent old  city  was  devastated 
by  bombing  and  rioting  over  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  the 
slogan  hideously  misrepre- 
sents the  new  Derry.  "Things 
have  changed — but  it's  a 
painfUl  time  for  change,”  says 
Pat  Devine,  self-employed 
joiner  and  leader  of  the  17- 
strong  majority  nationalist- 
leaning SDLP  group  on  Derry 
City  Council,  which  could 
hold  power — but  chooses  to 
share  an  element  of  control 
with  Unionists. 

"We  are  no  model  council — 
simply  struggling  to  find  new 
ways  of  dealing  with  old  prob- 
lems ...  We  are  not  miracle 
workers,”  he  sai-s. 

But  some  think  a minor 
miracle  has  been  worked  in 
Deny.  When  the  Apprentice 
Boys  descend  on  the  city  today 
for  their  annual  parade,  the 
scale  of  reconstruction,  and 
consequent  revival,  will  be 
largely  obscured  by  a thick  se- 
curity blanket,  which  has  in- 
volved partly  closing  the  his- 
toric walls  to  avoid 
widespread  disorder. 

Loyalist  marchers,  after  all, 
want  to  celebrate  the  past,  not 
address  the  future,  while 
hardline  Republicans  are  in 
no  mood  for  compromise — 
marching  to  commemorate 
another  anniversary,  intern- 
ment, against  the  better  judge- 
ment of  moderate 
nationalists. 

This  is  a great  pity.  Because 
the  monumental  effort  in- 


volved in  pulling  a devastated 
city  back  from  the  brink  repre- 
sents a triumph  of  co-opera- 
tion between  divided  commu- 
nities over  the  ever-present 
fores  of  darkness  in  their 
midst  It  also  represents  an  act 
of  faith  by  a much  criticised 
British  government,  which,  in 
co-operation  with  local  agen- 
cies, has  poured  hundreds  of 
millions  into  tha  reconstruc- 
tion drive  for  redevelopment 
of  the  centre:  building  new 
houses,  attracting  new  indus- 
tries and  creating  thousands 
of  Jobs. 

Deny,  in  short,  has  a fa- 
voured status  the  envy  of  any 
British  city— but  then,  it  has 
suffered  more  than  most 
At  the  height  of  the  rioting 
and  bombing  in  the  seventies, 
5,300  houses  were  destroyed 
or  badly  damaged,  and  130 


Over  the  last  12 
years,  £500  million 
has  been  invested 
in  the  city 


shops,  offices  and  pubs  gutted. 
Government  planners,  who 
took  over  from  a discredited 
Unionist  council,  suggested  at 
one  stage  that  the  devastation 
was  so  extensive  that  the  en- 
tire centre  would  have  to 
rebuilt 

A relative  calm  descended 
on  Derry  in  the  late  eighties.  It 
began  to  attract  a range  of 
companies,  from  textiles  to 
high  technology,  which  trans- 
formed the  local  economy — 
and  the  city  quietly  became  an 
international  success  story. 

Like  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  an  innovative  local 
council  which  has  even 
brought  a £12  million  airport 
to  the  city,  Jim  Poster,  the 
senior  civil  servant  in  charge 
of  planning  8 new  Derry  and 
attracting  industry,  is  now 
holding  his  breath  as  march- 
ers threaten  to  blow  apart  the 
miracle. 

Over  the  last  12  years  he 


estimates  that  £500  million 
has  been  invested  in  the  city 
by  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor. Nine  thousand  new 
houses,  two  thirds  of  them  pri- 
vate, have  been  built  Unem- 
ployment has  been  halved  to 
15  per  cent  in  a city  where 
almost  60  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. nowatoverl00,000,  is 
under  the  age  of  30.  Employ- 
ment at 33.000,  is  at  an  all-time 
high  with  5.000 new  jobs  cre- 
ated in  10  years. 

“The  feeling  until  recently 
is  that  we  were  going  through 
the  most  successful  period  in 
the  city’s  history,”  says  Fos- 
ter. “People  were  Looking  for- 
ward in  a much  more  confi- 
dent frame  of  mind  at  a real 
prospect  of  further  success.” 
For  those  familiar  with  the 
devasted  Derry  of  the  seven- 
ties, a drive  towards  the  new 
city  confirms  the  transforma- 
tion — sweeping  across  a new 
bridge  over  the  Foyle,  north  of 
the  centre,  with  the  gentle 
Donegal  hills  beckoning  a few 
miles  away.  Past  modern  in- 
dustrial and  housing  estates, 
plush  executive  homes  and  a 
growing  university  campus, 
you  soon  reach  the  splendour 
of  the  old  Georgian  terraces 
running  down  to  the  river  and 
a £65-million  Foyleside  shop- 
ping centre,  developed  by  a 
Boston-Irish  company. 

Derry  seems  to  be  taking 
some  significant  steps 
towards  breaking  the  old 
taboos — particularly  by  de- 
veloping cross-border  institu- 
tions and  companies  tran- 
scending the  seemingly  pitiful 
line  separating  Northern  Ire- 
land from  the  rest  of  the  old 
province  of  Ulster. 

Then  came  the  Drumcree 
stand-off  in  July,  the  riots  In 
Derry  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
worst  elements  of  sectarian 
bitterness  which  many 
thought  had  been  consigned  to 
history. 

The  fall  in  confidence  is  pal 
pable.  Take  Seagate  Technol- 
ogy from  California,  which  is 
well  on  the  way  to  completing 
a £175  million  plant  making 
thin  film  heads  for  computer 
disc  drives  and  data  storage 


equipment  Soon  its  800- 
strong  workforce  will  expand 
by  a further 350,  three  years 
after  production  started.  A 
European  research  and  devel- 
opment centre  is  well  under 
way  on  the  site.  Michael  Caul- 
field. managing  director,  says 
they  came  because  Northern 
Ireland's  government-backed 
Industrial  Development 
Board  offered  world-beating 
grants— namely  up  to  half  cf 
the  initial  start-up  costs  of 
£45  million. 

Seagate  is  well  pleased  with 
file  quality  of  labour—  it  has 
tapped  into  thelocal  Universi- 
ty of  Ulster  College —and 
more  than  happy  with  the 
city.  “We  will  not  get  cold 
feet,"  says  Canfield. 

But  others,  about  to  make 
investment  decisions,  clearly 
will  He  concedes:  “My  con- 


STUDENT  LOANS  COMPANY  LIMITED 
NOTICE  OF  VARIATION  OF  INTEREST  RATE 


Regulations  made  under  the  Education  (Student  Loans)  Act  1 990  (as 
amended)  (“the  Act")  and  the  Education  {Student  Loans)  (Northern 
Ireland)  Order  1990  (“the  Order*)  have  prescribed  that  the  interest 
applicable  to  Loan  Agreements  under  the  Act  or  Order  shall,  in 
respect  of  the  period  from  1 September  1 996,  be  the  rate  of  interest 
per  day  which,  taking  into  account  the  addition  of  interest  to  toe 
principal  amount  of  toe  loan,  will  result  in  an  APR  of  2.7%.  That  rate 
of  interest  per  day  is  0.007307268%  per  day. 

Accordingly  Student  Loans  Company  Limited  HEREBY  GIVES 
NOTICE  that  with  effect  from  1 September  1996  the  RATE  OF 
INTEREST  under  all  such  Loan  Agreements  is  varied  (in  respect  of 
the  period  from  1 September  1996)  by  being  REDUCED  from  toe 
present  interest  rate  of  0.009438571%  per  day  TO  THE  NEW 
INTEREST  RATE  of  0.007307268%  per  day  (variable;  APR  2,7%). 


cem  Is  for  companies  we 
thought  were  coming  In  oar 
trail — many  have  spoken  to 
us  personally — and  a number 
have  been  sitting  on  inward 
investment  projects,  maybe 
some  of  them  ready  to  sign  up. 
Those  projects,  I feel,  are  now 
truly  arxi  profoundly  at  risk— 
turn  your  TV  to  CNN  in  fee 
States  and  what  do  you  see  — 
burning  cars  and  a few  hun- 
dred throwing  petrol  bombs.” 
A mid-July  of  disorder,  fu- 
elled by  Drumcree,  has  simply 
turned  the  clock  back.  Garvan 
OTtocherty  employs  200  hi  a 
string  of  up-market  pubs  and 
restaurants.  He  was  planning 
two  Derry  hotels;  one  wife  40 
bedrooms  will  be  built,  but  the 
second,  with  80,  has  been  put 
on  ice. 

He  says:  “It’s  absolutely  the 
wrong  time  to  go  ahead  now. 


Doubt  stalks  output  boom 


A future  caught 
between  promise 
and  foreboding 


A S CHAIRMAN  of  the 
/ \ Institute  of  Directors 
/ \ln  Northern  Ireland, 
Alan  McClure  represents 
the  new  breed  of  young  en- 
trepreneurs. They  have 
helped  push  fee  province  to 
rtn»  fhwrfVntif  f ti  mnmrfwc- 
tnring,  where  output  is  now 
twice  fee  UK  average. 

His  Derry-based  com- 
pany, employing  140  in  fee 
manufacture  of  specialist 
medical  packaging, 
recently  became  part  of  a 
big  US  concern. — one  of  the 
many  American  corpora- 
tions who  see  Northern  Ire- 
land as  fee  most  attractive 
location  for  serving  Europe. 

Mr  McClure  Is  holding  his 
breath  this  weekend.  "We 
have  got  to  put  the  past  be- 
hind us.  I am  trying  to  think 
what  kind  offoturemy 
three  kids  will  have,  what 
society  they  win  live  in.  We 
must  remember  we  only 
have  a franchise  to  make 
sure  we  have  a ftiture  for 
everyone.” 

Wife  contemporaries 
who  transcend  the  sectar- 
ian divide,  Mr  McClure 
only  wishes  the  zealots  on 
both  sides  would  consider 
the  damage  they  inflict  on 
fee  local  economy  by  rak- 
ing over  old  tribal  sores. 

Northern  Ireland's  eco- 
nomic success  is  a testa- 
ment to  fee  peace  dividend. 
Manufacturing  output  over 
the  past  four  years  is  up 
15.6  per  cent  while  export 
growth,  at  21  percent,  is 
similarly  twice  fee  UK 
average. 

Unemployment  at  11  per 


cent — down  by  half  since 
the  mid-eighties — is  the 
lowest  for  14  years. 

Part  of  the  success  can  be 
attributed  to  fee  attractive 
package  offered  to  new 
companies  by  the  Gover- 
menfs  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Board. 

New  firms  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  such  as 
Derry  and  West  Belfast,  get 
grants  of  up  to  60  per  cent 
for  new  buildings  and 
machinery. 


Wages  are  lower  than  av- 
erage and  manufacturing 
companies  also  enjoy  an- 
other distinct  advantage 
over  the  mainland:  they  pay 
no  rates. 

With  Salnsbury  planning 


seven  new  stores  in  the 
province  at  a cost  of 
£100  million,  Tesco 
following  suit  and  new 
hotel  developments  in  the 
offing — a HUton  in  Belfast, 
a Holiday  Inn  for  Derry— 
Northern  Ireland  should  be 
riding  on  the  crest  of  an  eco- 
nomic wave.  “We  have  be- 
come one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic economies  of 
Europe,"  enthused  an  IDB 
executive. 

Instead,  the  province  is 
facing  the  future  with 
renewed  and  self-inflicted 
uncertainty  and  forebod- 
ing. 

Not  surprisingly  many 
senior  managers  and  execu- 
tives are  shaking  their 
heads  in  frustration,  won- 
dering where  to  turn  next. 
More  ominously,  there  are 
reports  of  inward  investors 
holding  back. 


‘We  have  got  to  put  the  past  behind 
us.  I am  trying  to  think  what  kind 
of  future  my  three  kids  will  have* 


The  tourist  industry  has  been 
hit  with  enormous  cancella- 
tions. What  is  shocking  most 
people  is  the  speed  wife  which 
the  years  have  been  rolled 
baric. . .the  most  worrying 
thing  was  the  street  violence 
that  came  so  quickly.” 
ODocherty  says  toe  climate 
of  confidence  has  been  eroded, 
but  not  eliminated  altogether. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  decided 
to  spread  his  risks  in  future, 
by  investing  over  fee  border 
in  the  Irish  Republic  a mile 
from  the  Derry  boundary. 

In  doing  so,  he  is  merely 
reinforcing  a view  shared  by 
government  planners,  that 
Derry  has  to  accept  geo- 
graphic realities:  namely  that 
at  least  a third  of  its  natural 
hinterland  lies  In  the  Repub- 
lic. In  the  latest  Derry  area 
plan,  just  published,  fee  Gov- 
ernment recognises  for  the 
first  time  fee  city's  “wider 
regional  role  in  the  North- 
west”. 

One  large  company  has  al- 
ready broken  fee  border 
taboo.  Fruit  Of  The  Loom,  a 
Joint  venture  between  an 
American  concern  and  an  old 
established  company  in  Bnn- 
crana,  Donegal,  symbolises 
cross-border  industrialisa- 
tion. It  has  five  clothing  fac- 
tories in  Donegal  and  a com- 
plementary  spinning  mill  in 
Derry  five  miles  away.  Be- 
tween them,  the  plants  em- 
ploy 2^00 — and  all  exports 
are  routed  through  Northern 
Ireland. 

Mr  Devine,  the  SDLP  Derry 
council  leader,  chairs  a cross- 


border  strategy  group  em- 
bracing Donegal  County 
Council,  Deny  City  Council 
and  two  other  Northern  Ire- 
land local  authorities.  It  has  a 
small,  European  Union- 
funded  secretariat  in  fee  city. 

Devine  sees  the  day  coining 
when  the  border  will  be  irrele- 
vant, with  an  industrial  zone 
embracing  Donegal  and 
Derry.  Already  the  cross-bor- 
der group  is  taking  a leading 
role  in  planning  a free-trade 
area,  which  could  mean — US 
Congress  permitting — goods 
from  north-west  Ireland  enter- 
ing the  United  States  tariff- 
free. 

John  Hume,  the  local  SDLP 
MP.  can  take  credit  for  bring- 
ing several  thousand  new  jobs 
to  Derry  through  his  US  con- 
nections. He  is  not  entirely 
pessimistic  about  the  future. 


The  climate  of 
confidence  has 
been  eroded,  but 
not  eliminated 


although  he  concedes  feat 
Drumcree  “shattered  a lot  of 
people  in  Northern  Ireland — 
it  was  a very  major  setback- 
. . .created  a lot  of  anger.” 

But  like  John  McGinnis, 
president  of  toe  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  be  believes  fee 
city  has  fee  capacity  to  pull 
through — if  there  is  no  trou- 
ble on  the  streets. 


McGinnis,  who  runs  a prop- 
erty company  and  te  develop- 
ing a site  for  a new  Salnsbuiy 
superstore  in  Derry,  says:  "It 
will  be  hard  to  defend  a situa- 
tion In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  of  civil  disorder  break- 
ing out  over  this  weekend.  It  is 
a very  fearful  and  frightening 
time.” 

But  Paddy  Docherty,  vet- 
eran Republican  from  the  Bog- 
side  and  former  civil  rights 
activist,  is  not  entirely  down- 
hearted. In  the  late  sixties  he 
negotiated  with  the  British 
Army  to  defuse  the  continu- 
ing riots  in  Derry  which  fu- 
elled fee  wider  troubles.  Now 
he  runs  Derry’s  Inner  City 
Trust — a redevelopment- 
cum-j  ob-creation  scheme 
launched  15  years  ago  wife 
£3000  from  an  American  Irish 
fund  and  another  £3,000  from 
abank. 

Today  the  Trust  Is  Ireland's  *■' 
most  successful  urban  regen-  7* 
eration  scheme.  Wife  grants 
from  government  agencies 
and  a variety  of  other  sources, 
his  organisation  has  spent 
over  £15  million  building 
houses,  flats,  a craft  village,  a 
new  museum  and  an  Interna- 
tional youth  hostel  in  numer- 
ous gap  sites  in  Derry. 

Docherty  bemoans  fee  “ter- 
rible death  wish  on  the  part  cf 
somepoliticans”.  About  time, 
he  said,  that  they  addressed 
the  future  instead  of  dwelling 
on  fee  past — and,  crucially, 
considered  the  awful  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  far- 
ther disorder.  Bathe  insists: 
‘Tam  not  despondent" 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8201 


□□□ELJLdQOGa 
□ □□□BO 
□□□□aOD  GHDQD 

a a □ 

□□□a  EHBBoncan 


Solution  Ho.  8200 

Across 

1 Recommend  — a lawyer  (8) 
S Flat-bottomed  boat  (4) 

S Frre-raJsing  (5) 

10  Plunder  (7) 

1 1 Shop  seUnig  exotic  foods 
(12) 

13GW  — a famous  film-star? 

(6) 

14  Fighting  instrument  (6) 

17  Best  assistant,  supporter 

(5-4,3) 

20  Ancient  county  division — 
five  score?  (7) 

21  Female  relative  (5) 

22  Sharpen  (4) 

23  Goodbye  (French)  (2,6) 

Down 

1 Slightly  open  (4) 


2 RC  service  (7) 

3 Placatory  (12) 

4 Plaid  (6) 

8 Disorder  (5) 

7 Rousing  (8) 

8 Liberty  (12) 

12  Humorous  personalised 
verse  (8) 

IS  Sham  medical  treatment  (7) 


16  A four-wheeled  carriage  (6) 

18  Arabian  sprite  (5) ' 

19  Expensive  — address?  (4) 


® Stuck?  Then  caD  OW  solutions 
line  on  0891  338  248.  Cads  cost 
3Sp  per  mkn.  cheep  rate,  49p  per 
m»n  at  all  other  times.  Service  sup- 
ptod  by  ATS 
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